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Charity  W>rker 

Broadway  Joe  Namath  isn’t  noted  for  his  Game  was  originated,  Tribune  Charities 

charity  on  the  football  field.  ( Ask  the  has  contributed  over  nine  million  dollars  to 

Baltimore  Colts. )  well  over  100  charitable  organizations 

But  August  1 , 1969  was  an  exception.  from  the  Game’s  proceeds. 

That  night,  Joe  and  his  New  York  Jet  This  year,  over  74,000  fans  turned  out  to 

teammates  took  on— and  narrowly  defeated  see  Joe  take  on  the  Stars— and  added 
( 26-24 )  —49  of  the  nation’s  top  football  well  over  $  100,000  to  the  charity  total, 

players  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  annual  Which  makes  Broadway  Joe 

College  All-Star  Game.  almost  as  good  a  charity  worker  as  he 

And  that’s  charity.  Big  charity.  is  a  quarterback. 

Because  in  the  36  years  since  the  All-Star  Almost. 

Chicago  Tribune 


Reader  households  in  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencers 
^6V2  billion  dollar  market 
spend  more  for  groceries 


(Western  Washington’s  Golden  15  Counties) 

In  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s  rich,  15  county  $6^  billion 
dollar  market,  a  recent  survey  *  indicates  that  the  median  grocery- 
purchase  of  P-I  families  is  $29.38  per  week.  This  is  an  expenditure 
of  $5.00  more  per  week**  than  the  average  Western  family  and 
nearly  $7  more  than  that  of  the  average  U.  S.  household.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  total  dollars,  P-I  families  spend  nearly  $8  million  each 
week  on  their  grocery  purchases.  People  who  buy  read  the  P-I ! 


Source:  * Uvadership  surrey  eondueled  by  (ier- 
hardt  Research  Service.  I96fi.  ** Analysis  of 
.Sunset  Maftarinc's  Western  Market  Almanac. 


The  Posf-Infelligencer  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc, 


Conversation  is  our  business.  And  in  our 
family,  we  talk  a  lot.  More  than  1.5  million 
American  readers  listen— and  often  talk  back. 

In  Miami,  we  talked  for  more  than  a  year 
about  injustice— and  a  girl  imprisoned 
for  life  was  set  free. 

In  Detroit,  when  part-time  politicians  tried 
to  peg  their  own  salaries  at  $20,000  plus, 
we  discussed  it  frankly  with  our  readers. 
The  salaries  were  cut— and  some  of  the 
politicians  face  recall. 

In  Charlotte,  we  spoke  softly— of  the  plight 
of  rural  families  who  preferred  home  and 
poverty  to  the  industrialized  North.  Our 
series  of  articles  won  the  1969  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  for  regional  reporting. 

To  the  north  in  industrialized  Akron, 
we  saw  another  problem  and  spoke  out 
on  urban  decay.  A  revitalized  downtown 
is  now  a-building. 

Even  among  the  family,  we  disagree 
sometimes.  That’s  why  our  editorial  pages 
are  independent— so  each  paper  decides 
issues  for  itself  and  for  its  own  community. 


Kni^t 
stand 


But  there’s  one  stand  on  which  we  always 
agree.  We’re  pro-people. 

Most  of  the  folks  in  our  cities  are  our 
readers— we  talk  to  them  and  they  talk  to  us. 

Webster  calls  that  conversation. 
We  call  it  newspapering. 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

17-19 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel.  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

17-19 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Marina  Inn,  Corpus 
Christi. 

17-22 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

23- 28 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Cilif., 
Berkeley. 

24- 26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

24-26 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth  by- 
the-Sea,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 


V  NATION-WIDE 


SEPTEMBER 

4- 6 — New  York  Press  Association.  Saratoga  Springs. 

5- 7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 

Francisco. 

5-7 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehlebnch, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5- 7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 

Springs. 

6- 7 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

7- I9 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  news¬ 

papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8- II — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville. 

8-I2 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  Detroit. 

II-I3 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

II-I3 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  Eagle  River. 

II-I3 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Viking 
Hotel.  Newport,  R.  I. 

1 1- I4 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

12- I4 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J, 

1 3 -  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffer's, 
Indianapolis. 

1 3 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Waseca. 

I3-I4 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  and  classified  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn,  East  Springfield,  III. 

13- I4 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Wagon  Wheel  Lodge, 
Rockton,  III. 

14- I8 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen,  Camelback  Inn, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

I4-I9 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute — Reporters'  Week.  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1 8- 20 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Makaha  Country  Club. 

19- 20 — Indiana  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Leland  Motor 
Inn,  Richmond.  Indiana. 

19- 20— New  England  Press  Association.  Viking  Hotel,  Newport,  R.l. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  Ad  Meet,  Holiday  Inn.  San  Marcos. 

20- 22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Memphis, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

2 1 -23 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga.  Cooperstown. 
2I-24 — NPRA-ANPA  Personnel  Workshop.  Chicago. 

21- Oct.  3 — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

22- Oc+.‘4 — API  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors.  Columbia  University. 

24-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 

Sheraton-Mt.  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

24- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Cloisters,  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 

25- 26 — Suburban  Press  Foundation  editorial  seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

26 -  E&P  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Fall  Meeting. 
Neil  House,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

28- 30 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

28-Oct.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region 
Conference.  Raddson-Lasson  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hartford  Hilton, 
Hartford.  Conn. 
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i  I  GET 
•  THE  PITCH 


f  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  \ 
COPY  OF  E&P  AND  I 
WRITE  FOR  YOUR  OWN/ 
SUBSCRIPTION.  ✓ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ,8S0  Tkird  Aveaue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Vol.  102.  No.  33.  Auszust  16,  1969,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
publishexl  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Pubisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022,  Cable  address  "Edpub,  NiW 
York.”  Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Sec¬ 
ond  chss  ixjstage  p.aid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered 
and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1969  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rigl  ts 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  m 
Canada.  All  other  countries,  $15.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Company,  2513  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2  England. 

Postmaster;  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3S79  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  850  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Namo  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business 
□  Remittance  enclosed 


State. 


$8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada— 
AM  other  countries,  $15  a  year, 
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Project^ 


$15  Million  Downtown 
Planned  by  Southwestern 
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»U*-onomft  let  Stvatej^e  \ 


S83.8  Million  in  "new  money”  announced  in  One  Week!  And  that's 
just  the  start!  American  Airlines  payroll  will  probably  zoom  to  $90 
Million  yearly.  Southwestern  Bell’s  new  building?  of  $15  Million 
and  another  $15  million  for  expansion  of  facilities  around  Tulsa. 
And  the  $15.8  Million  B-52  contract  for  McDonnell-Douslas!  WOW! 
There’s  a  reason  — a  lot  of  reasons  for  this!  Tulsa’s  BarRe  Boom! 
A  new  Downtown  Junior  Technical  ColleRe!  Nearly  $1()()  Million 
in  downtown  construction  started!  Smart  marketeers  .  .  .  make  a 
note!  Terrific  Tulsa!  Bar^e  Boom!  100%  Family  coveraRe.  The  Oil 
Capital  Newspapers.  Plan  now.  Let  us  help! 


The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 

NATIONAL  REPS  BRANHAM  MOLONEY  OR  CALL  918  583  2161 


Two  Separate  and  Independently-Qwned  Newspapers 

Completely  Covering  end  Serving 
the  Magic  Empire 


$3,500,000,000 

MARKET 


with  the  urgent  press 
of  deadlines,  newsmen  need 
to  know  who  to  contact 
at  your  organization 
right  now! 

In  Editor  &  Publisher, 
PR/INDEX  is  at  the 
editor’s  fingertips. 

Get  the  message? 

Here's  the  solution  to  a  serious  public  relations 
problem— keeping  editors  and  newsmen  informed 
about  who  to  contact  at  your  company,  and  where 
they  can  be  reached. 

Your  listing  in  PR/INDEX  answers  your  ‘press 
contact  list’  problem  at  minimum  cost,  and  ends 
forever  the  hodgepodge  of  out-of-date  information 
at  every  editor's  desk.  Minimum  six-tine  listings  may 
be  contracted  for  13-consecutive  insertions  for  only 
$3.00  a  line,  with  special  discounts  for  longer  listings 
or  frequencies. 

Write  now  for  a  complete  kit  and  complete 
information  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Phone  (212)  752-7050 
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i  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


THE  TUCUMCARl  (N.M.)  DAILY  HEWS  has  an  all-girl  news 
staff — and  publisher  L.  D.  Caldwell  likes  it  that  way.  He  says  the 
ladies  are  easier  to  get  along  with,  and  he  knows  that  out-of-state 
papers  aren’t  going  to  steal  them  because  they  all — well,  almost 
all — have  husbands  working  in  Tucumcari.  The  lone  bachelor  gal 
is  Sylvia  Dominguez,  sports  editor,  and  the  men  at  the  News  (print¬ 
ers,  of  course)  are  daring  her  to  walk  into  the  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  team’s  dressing  room.  All  she  has  to  do,  they  say,  is  stick  her 
head  in  the  door  and  yell:  “It’s  OK,  fellas.  Just  close  your  eyes 
when  I  come  through!”  .  .  .  MARVIN  SACKS,  a  journalism  major 
at  Indiana  University,  made  a  tour  of  New  York  City  while  vaca¬ 
tioning  for  a  week  from  his  summer  job  at  Western  Electric’s  In¬ 
dianapolis  Works.  The  trip  paid  off.  Marvin  visited  the  company’s 
public  relations  division  in  downtown  Manhattan,  received  a  ticket 
j  to  the  television  program  “Match  Game,”  then  proceeded  to  win 
i  $250  and  some  luggage.  Affluent  Marv  is  employed  this  summer 
'  as  a  reporter  on  the  Dial  Tone  staff  at  the  Indianapolis  plant.  He’ll 
he  a  junior  at  I-U  this  fall.  The  TV  show  on  which  he  won  his 
$250  will  be  aired  September  5. 

*  *  * 

BILL  KENNEDY,  “Mr.  L.A.”  columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  reports  that  Herex  reporter  Cynthia  Kirk,  while 
interviewing  several  experts  on  the  problem  of  jet  noise  at  airports, 
broke  up  the  meeting  with  her  sly  comment,  “1  guess  you  might 
call  it  port-noise  complaint!”  .  .  .  MIKE  MAILWAY  reports  in  his 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  column  that  he  had  lunch  with  a  news¬ 
paperman  who  complained  his  publisher  never  lets  him  express  an 
opinion.  “He’s  unfortunate,”  writes  Mike  “But  not  as  unfortunate 
as  the  newspaperman  whose  publisher  requires  him  to  express 
little  else  but  opinions.  That’s  the  editorial  writer.  How  can  a 
fellow  have  an  opinion  on  everything?  The  whole  hiring  technique 
is  wrong.  Only  those  young  journalists  in  their  twenties,  fresh  out 
of  college  ought  to  be  employed  to  write  editorials.  No  seasoned 
newsman  of  middle  age  should  be  expected  to  remain  so  sure  of  | 
himself.” 

*  *  *  f 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  reports  that  during  a  recent 
strike  by  the  United  Furniture  Workers  against  Pine  Bluff  Casket 
Co.,  a  labor  newspaper  offered  this  ad:  “A  tisket,  a  tasket,  don’t 
get  caught  dead  in  a  Pine  Bluff  Co.,  casket.”  .  .  .  “IN  38  YEARS 
IN  THIS  BUSINESS,”  writes  George  Zarry  of  the  UPI  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Bureau,  “I  thought  I  had  written  them  all  until 
this  one  came  along.”  Zarry’s  story,  headed  “Fugitive  Sends  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Paper,”  went  like  this:  Forest  Lathers,  37,  of  Ludington, 
who  escaped  from  Traverse  City  State  Hospital  June  14,  was  ap-  ! 
prehended  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  'Tuesday,  police  reported.  Lathers 
was  committed  as  a  mental  patient  after  the  1%7  slaying  of  his 
wife  in  Ludington.  Police  said  Lathers  was  being  held  in  Detroit 
and  will  be  returned  to  Traverse  City  later.  Lathers’  whereabouts 
was  no  secret.  He  recently  wrote  the  Ludington  Daily  News  from 
Windsor  and  asked  them  to  change  his  subscription  to  the  paper 
from  the  Traverse  City  State  Hospital  to  general  delivery  in  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont.  .  .  .  “HERE’S  A  HEADLINE,”  writes  Dave  'Talbott,  pr 
director  for  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.,  “from  the  Cleveland  Call  & 
Post  that  certainly  reinforces  the  warning  on  cigarettes  being  haz¬ 
ardous  to  one’s  health.”  The  head:  “Youth  16,  Shot  to  Death/Tried  j 
to  Borrow  Cigarette”  .  .  .  ALLITERATIVE  HEAD  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star:  “Pole’s  Pills  Pep  Up  Pooped  Prostitutes”  .  .  .  “San 
Juan  ‘Oar’  Bust;  2  Brothers  in  a  Row”  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
.  .  .  Wichita  Beacon  police  reporter  Bernie  Ward  placed  high  on 
the  list  of  competitors  and  walked  away  with  one  top  award  in  the 
annual  Fourth  of  July  parachute  meet  sponsored  by  the  Wichita 
Parachute  Center.  Ward  took  first  place  in  the  intermediate  class 
(50  to  200)  jumps  scoring  4.7  meters,  11  centimeters  and  1.5  meters 
on  his  three  accuracy  jumps.  “In  the  individual  accuracy,”  Ward 
said,  “each  competitor  makes  three  jumps  from  2,500  feet  and  then 
goes  for  a  target  with  a  dead  center  disk  of  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Walter  Ward,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun  of  Balti¬ 
more,  proudly  handed  out  cigars  in  the  newsroom.  “I’ve  been  want¬ 
ing  to  hand  out  cigars  in  honor  of  my  baby  but  nobody  would  give 
me  a  box,”  he  said.  The  baby  already  was  eight  months  old  when 
a  publicity  man  sent  him  the  box. 
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FORMULA  FOR  SUCCESS! 


HERE  IT  IS! . .  .  ‘SYRACUSE  AND  THE  GREAT  15-COUNTY 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET  COVERED  BY  THE  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS  IS  YOUR  TARGET  FOR  SALES  IN  BOOMING, 
PROSPEROUS  UPSTATE  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  PROVIDE  COMPLETE,  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL  COVERAGE  OF  THIS  OUTSTANDING  MARKET  .  .  . 
NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA  CAN 
DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST 
.  .  .  100%.  OF  SYRACUSE  AND  ONONDAGA  COUNTY  .  .  . 
MORE  THAN  82%  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  3-COUNTY  METRO  AREA 
.  .  .  AND  53%  OF  THE  ENTIRE  15-COUNTY  MARKET. 


SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  PROVIDES  THE  BIGGEST 
SALES  POWER  IN  THE  MARKET  THROUGH  COMPLETE  COLOR— 


SPECTACOLOR  —  HI-FI  —  ROP  COLOR  —  PREPRINTED  INSERTS 
AND  LOCALLY  EDITED  SUNDAY  EMPIRE  ROTO  MAGAZINE. 
THIS  SALES  POWER,  PLUS  THE  SYRACUSE  MARKET  BUYING 
POWER  IS  YOUR  FORMULA  FOR  SALES  SUCCESS  IN  CENTRAL 
NEW  YORK. 


Represented  Nationally  by 
NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


the  SYRACUSE 


♦SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
America’s  Best 
Test  Market 


NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  Sunday 


THE  POST-STANDARD 
Morning  &  Sunday 
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Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  end  Editor 
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James  Wright  Brown 
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Bureau  of  Circuations 
Member.  American 
Business  Preat  Inc. 


6  Mo.  arerage  net  paid  December  31,  1968 — i.S,7n 
Renewal  RaU  75.91% 


Right  of  reply 


Kenneth  C>)x,  a  nienilier  of  the  Federal  Cloiniiuinications  Coin- 
inission,  told  the  .\inerican  liar  Association  in  Dallas  that  in  his 
opinion  Congress,  if  it  wisheil,  could  constitutionally  apply  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  F'CC  etpial  time  and  right  of  reply  doctrines  to  most 
newspapers  since  “the  public  ititerest  in  their  jiroviding  their  readers 
with  both  sides  of  ini|>ortant  questions  is  clear.” 

Mr.  Cox  has  been  dwelling  in  his  ivory  FCXJ  tower  too  long.  His 
job  is  sj>ecifically  tlirected  toward  the  broadcasting  industry  atid  he 
should  let  it  go  at  that.  He  knows,  as  did  every  member  of  the  ABA 
who  heard  him,  that  the  press  is  guaranteed  protection  under  the 
Constitution  from  Congressional  interference  specifically. 

Camgress  has  no  right  to  recpiire  newspapers  or  magazines  to  print 
anything,  just  as  it  has  no  right  to  forbid  them  to  publish  anything. 

Asitle  from  that,  Mr.  Cox’s  (omments  imply  an  aversion  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  to  comment,  dissent,  and  reply  to  published 
material  that  is  simply  not  true.  Most  newspa|>ers  for  years  have 
published  “both  sides”  of  important  questions  and  issues  not  because 
they  have  been  retjuired  to  by  law  but  because  that  is  the  way  a  good 
newspaper  is  ojierated. 

Also,  for  years,  they  have  offered  the  right  of  reply  to  |>eople  in  the 
news  before  the  storv  is  printed  just  because  that,  too,  is  the  way  a 
g<KKl  newspaper  is  run. 

\Vhen  the  right  of  reply  is  mentioned,  as  Mr.  CMx  mentioned  it, 
the  impression  is  given  that  newspapers  publish  first  and  ask  questions 
aftei  ward  which  is  just  not  the  case. 

Fvery  public  official  and  law  maker  thinks  he  can  do  a  better  job 
of  editing  a  newspajKr  than  the  man  who  is  doing  it  and  has  spent 
years  learning  how  to  do  it.  If  we  ever  get  to  the  point  where  they 
tr\'  to  edit  a  newspaper  by  statute  and  by  judicial  interpretation  or 
court  order  then  only  the  CicKx!  l.ord  can  help  the  electorate. 


Shades  of  Peron 


It  ap|x?ars  that  Argentina  has  another  dictator  on  its  hands  and 
is  beginning  to  ex|x.*rience  the  same  suppression  of  freedom  of  the 
jiress  and  other  demcxratic  freedoms  that  it  suffered  under  the  rule 
of  Juan  Peron. 

In  |une  President  Juan  Carlos  Ongania  declared  a  “state  of  siege” 
because  of  an  iqrrising  of  students  and  workers  in  Cordoba.  He 
claimed  the  nation’s  press  was  rt?sponsible  for  stirring  that  unrest 
and  with  his  “state  of  siege”  maneuver  he  effectively  erased  all  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  including  that  of  a  free  j)ress. 

Since  then  he  has  confiscated  or  closed  five  magazines  or  weekly 
newspaj>ers.  .Some  editors  have  l>een  jailed  for  reixjrting  what  Ongania 
felt  should  not  be  reported.  1  he  last  susjrension  involved  Primera 
PUiun,  the  country’s  leading  newsmagazine,  for  alleging  that  a  right- 
wing  military  coup  d’etat  may  Ik-  imminent. 

This  is  the  way  Peron  started.  It  is  the  way  all  dictators  start.  They 
realize  that  if  they  can  close  down  the  free  press  the  people  will  not 
know  what  is  hap|>ening  and  therefore  will  l)e  jKtwerless  to  stop  it. 
W'e  hope  the  press  of  .Argentina  will  use  its  last  remaining  vestiges  of 
freedom  to  warn  the  |>ecjple  before  it  is  too  late. 
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COURT  ROOMS 

Many  of  the  press-bar  irritations  assoei- 
atei.  with  day-to-day  coverage  of  criminal 
trials  are  traceable  to  courtroom  design. 
For  this  reason,  the  AP  Managing  Editors 
report  on  courtroom  design  has  to  be  an 
important  contribution.  (E&P  Aug.  2). 

I  would  add  one  recommendation  to 
the  seven  listed  in  your  summary.  The 
jurors,  no  less  than  the  press  and  public, 
mu-t  have  handy  exits  and  suitable  ante¬ 
room  accommodations  so  that  they,  too, 
can  be  excused  quickly  and  with  little 
fuss  and  be  just  as  conveniently  reseated, 
cutting  bench  conferences  to  a  minimum. 
The  growing  number  of  matters  taken 
up  out  of  the  jury’s  presence  has  given 
rise  to  a  proliferation  of  “sidebar”  con¬ 
ferences  among  lawyers  and  judges,  most 
of  which  the  press  and  public  have  a 
right  to  hear. 

The  press  should  be  provided  with  a 
special  section  of  the  courtroom  not  so 
much  because  newsmen  and  writers  are 
entitled  to  preferential  treatment — al¬ 
though,  for  good  sound  constitutional  rea¬ 
sons  they  must  receive  some  priority  over 
general  spectators — but  rather  because 
their  functions  are  different  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  and  therefore  their 
needs  are  different  and  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem’s  response  to  their  needs  must  be  dif¬ 
ferent. 

John  P.  Mackenzie 
Suiireme  Court  reporter, 

W  ashington  (D.C.)  Post. 


ANNUAL  SALARIES 

1  can  tell  Ira  L.  Baker  of  East  Caro¬ 
lina  University  one  reason  why  newspaper 
salaries  are  stated  in  terms  of  weekly 
rather  than  monthly  or  annual  figures. 

As  a  whole,  newspaper  salaries  are  not 
competitive  with  those  in  other  profes¬ 
sions  requiring  a  similar  background.  By 
stating  a  salary  he  is  offering  in  per  week 
terms,  an  editor  makes  it  harder  for  a 
prospect  to  compare  the  offer  to  others  in 
other  professions. 

It  is  a  shame  newspapers  do  not  up 
!grade  their  salary  schedules  so  they  can 
be  more  honest  and  more  profe.ssional. 

Barry  L.  Standley 

Pftlitical  writer, 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 
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LANGUAGE  INNOVATION 

After  reading  Roy  H.  Copperud’s  col¬ 
umn  (August  9) — “If  I  Were  M.E.” — I 
felt  very  fortunate  indeed  not  to  have  him 
as  my  M.E. — not  because  of  his  concern 
for  “gaucheries”  and  abuses  in  matters  of 
style,  but  because  in  nearly  every  example 
he  clearly  demonstrated  poor  judgement 
in  such  matters. 

“Mayor  Smith  Saturday  announced  the 
new  policy”  may  violate  his  sense  of  com¬ 
fort  and  run  contrary  to  his  knowledge 
of  “idiom,”  but  journalists — whose  profes¬ 
sion  is  based  on  accuracy,  brevity  and 
clarity  in  the  use  of  the  printed  language 
— clearly  have  a  responsibility  to  be  in¬ 
novators  in  idiomatic  expression. 

They  must  dare  to  use  a  clear,  brief  and 
accurate  expression  instead  of  a  clumsy 
idiomatic  expression  when  they  have  the 
option;  and  an  M.E.  worth  his  salt  will 
blue-pencil  in  that  direction.  Only  an  in¬ 
credibly  lazy  writer  or  editor  will  wallow 
in  an  idiomatic  rut  that  violates  good 
style.  A  good  writer  or  editor  will  realize 
the  role  he  does  and  rightfully  should  play 
in  determining  what  is  standard  usage. 

Let’s  hope  that  M.E.’s  of  the  future  will 
exercise  a  positive  influence  on  the  lan¬ 
guage,  instead  of  lapsing  into  an  attitude 
of  “that’s  the  way  we’ve  always  said  it; 
let’s  keep  it  that  way.”  Such  a  lazy  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  editors  may  be  a  large 
part  of  the  reason  that  so  many  clumsy 
idioms  persist  in  the  English  language.  I 
am  as  scornful  of  “cheesy  tricks  and  man¬ 
nerisms”  that  rightfully  are  looked  down 
on  as  “journalese”  as  Copperud  seems  to 
be.  But  there  is  much  room  to  be  creative 
in  expression  short  of  journalese;  and 
there  is  as  great  a  need  in  the  interest  of 
good  style  to  abandon  certain  clumsy  and 
lazy  structures  as  there  is  to  cut  out  cheesy 
tricks. 

I,  for  one,  applaud  writers  who  say, 
“Purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  elect 
officers,”  instead  of  ‘The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  will  be  to  elect  tbe  officers;  and 
wbo  use  “The  rocket  hurled  the  spacecraft 
into  orbit”  instead  of  “The  rocket  launched 
the  spacecraft.  .  .” 

Stan  Bailey 


Reporter, 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News. 
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PRICE  INCREASE 

.\s  of  August  4,  1969  the  W  ausau  Daily 
Record-Herald  went  to  60(f  per  week  for 
our  publication.  The  Record-Herald  is  a 
6-night  a  week  offset  publication  with  a 
circulation  of  21,.'>00. 

As  of  today,  August  7,  we  are  down  61 
siib>cribers  and  apparently  the  majority 
of  the  stops  are  for  vacationers.  We  have 
had  practically  no  complaints  since  the 
price  increase  notice  appeared  on  our  front 
page  Saturday,  .August  2. 

1  thought  this  might  be  of  interest  to 
other  newspapers  considering  a  price  in¬ 
crease  for  their  circulation  departments. 

Neal  Rothman 

Bu  siness  manager. 

If  ausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald 

editor  8c  publisher  for  August 


USDR  would  appreciate  the  help  of  all 
newspapers  in  our  campaign  to  have  the 
first  Sunday  in  June  proclaimed  as  a 
national  Family  Day. 

Restoring  the  family  unit  to  its  right¬ 
ful  place  in  our  society  is  the  first  and 
basic  answer  to  many  of  the  problems  now 
troubling  this  nation. 

After  a  period  of  “licentious”  behavior 
by  certain  citizens,  it  would  seem  that  the 
pendulum  is  now  swinging  the  other  way. 

People  of  today  are  no  different  than 
in  the  early  Bible  days.  .Some  have  always 
practiced  what  society  considers  unac¬ 
ceptable  conduct.  The  majority  have  al¬ 
ways  maintained  standards  which  allow 
them  to  live  with  their  own  conscience, 
and  with  each  other. 

An  editorial  emphasizing  the  importance 
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of  the  Family  unit  would  be  refreshing 
in  these  days  of  national  “degradation” 
and  would  help  the  pendulum  swing  a 
little  further  in  the  right  direction. 

George.  Partis 

Founder  &  Executive  Director 
United  States  Divorce  Reform  Inc. 
Kenwood  (Valley  of  the  Moon),  Calif. 

'  *  *  * 

THAT  OIL  CAN 

I  am  only  one  of  an  apparent  multitude 
paying  more  attention  to  the  oil  can/ 
cement  discussion  than  to  problems  of 
greater  significance  that  might  be  thought 
to  more  profitably  occujiy  the  thoughts  of 
newspapermen  at  play.  Herewith  my 
mite:  you  guys,  all  of  you,  have  it  all 
wrong.  You  don't  put  rubber  cement  in 
an  oil  can.  You  put  rubber  cement  thinner 
in  an  oil  can.  Then,  when  you  have  to 
change  your  mind,  you  don’t  have  a  bloody 
mess  of  turpentoid  toxicity  asphyxiating 
the  whole  room  because  you  had  to  slosh 
thinner  all  over  the  place.  You  simply 
point  the  nozzle,  instead,  and  squeeze.  In 
between  times,  you  cap  the  nozzle  (a  dried 
ball  of  the  rubber  cement  itself  is  more 
iban  adequate)  to  prevent  evaporation. 
Using  the  oil  can  to  dispense  the  cement 
itself  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  intoler¬ 
ably  .slow, 

Nicholas  A.  Samstac 

Editorial  Writer, 

Journal  and  Bulletin, 

Providence,  R.  1. 


Short  Takes  I 

The  .sacred  cows  were  exchanged  be-  i 

fore  the  Rev.  F.  M.  K.  and  wedding  j 
music  was  played  by  Miss  E.  M.  I). — 
Camas  and  Washouffnl  (Wash.)  Post-  i 

Record.  *  ; 

*  *  * 

The  bridegroom’s  brother  Alvin 
swei-ved  as  best  man — Modesto  (Calif.) 

Bee. 

*  *  « 

The  trailer  blew  over,  injuring  its 
owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  He  suffered 
a  broken  arm,  and  his  wife  a  brother 
nose. — Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen.  I 

*  *  • 

Judge  S,  said  he  wanted  to  look  into 
the  cases  at  hand,  the  court’s  decision  j 
and  ceaseworkers  activities. — Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

•  * 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  F.  Ill,  will  serve  as 
best  man  to  the  bridegroom. — New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 

*  * 

Dr.  J.,  who  has  herded  the  committee 
since  its  formation,  is  professor  of  phy¬ 
sical  metallurgy  at  the  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute, — New  York  Times.  1 

*  *  I 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  has  been 
an  important  part  of 
The  Houston  Chronicie  for 
over  10  years.  It’s  now 
an  essential  part. 

Times  material  sharpens 
the  focus  on  major  news 
breaks  and  fills  out  our 
inside  pages,  too. 

‘Readers  tell  us  they 
need  it.  That’s  good 
enough  for  us.” 

Clayte  Binion,  Managing  Editor 
The  Houston  Chronicle 
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For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times,  subscribe 
to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service ...  by  mai 
or  wire.  For  availability  and  rates,  call  or 
write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor,  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  229  West  43d  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  (212)556-7088. 


Red  Lion  ruling  applied  to  newspapers? 

Bar  and  press  debate  call 
for  right-of-reply  statute 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 
Dallas 

Threatened  government  regu¬ 
lation  of  media  content  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  policy  and  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
brought  severe  criticism  from 
newspaper  and  broadcast  ex¬ 
ecutives  during  the  American 
Bar  Association  convention  here 
this  week. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  re¬ 
cently  in  the  case  of  the  Red 
Lion  (Pa.)  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  that  if  a  station  airs  “per¬ 
sonal  attacks”  it  must  offer  equal 
time  to  the  person  attacked.  The 
victor  in  this  classic  lawsuit  was 
Fred  J.  Cook,  an  author  and 
former  newspaper  reporter. 

Kenneth  Cox,  FCC  Commis¬ 
sioner,  in  a  panel  session  on 
"Mass  Media;  Rights  of  Access 
and  Reply,”  said  it  would  be  “a 
j  good  policy”  to  force  news- 
;  papers  to  give  political  candi¬ 
dates  equal  time  in  news  col¬ 
umns.  Admitting  that  Congress 
would  not  be  likely  to  pass  such 
a  law,  Cox  remarked: 

“It  .seems  to  me  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  owes  the  same  moral  duty 
as  the  broadcaster  to  use  this 
medium  to  help  fashion  a 
better  society.” 

In  harmony  with  ^First' 

He  lauded  the  Red  Lion  ruling 
and  maintained  it  does  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment, 
declaring: 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  preserve  the  un¬ 
inhibited  marketplace  of  ideas 
in  which  truth  will  utimately 
prevail.” 

He  accused  the  mass  media  of 
closing  its  columns  and  broad¬ 
casts  to  “complex  issues  now- 
facing  us.” 

Clifton  Daniel,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  took 
exception,  exclaiming: 

“Mr.  Cox  obviously  hasn’t 
been  reading  the  newspapers — 
at  least  not  the  good  ones.” 

He  continued: 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  argue 
that  it  is  easy  for  anyone  with 
a  cause  or  a  grievance  to  get 
•pace  in  the  newspapers.  Indeed, 


it  isn’t  easy.  In  my  opinion,  it 
shouldn’t  be. 

“When  you  begin  editing  by 
statute  or  court  order,  your 
newspaper  will  no  longer  be  a 
newspaper.  Not  only  is  it  im¬ 
practical  to  edit  newspapers  by 
statute  and  judicial  interpre¬ 
tation,  but  it  would,  in  my  view, 
be  improper  —  that  is  to  say, 
unconstitutional.” 

A  problem  of  access  exists 

Daniel  conceded  there  is  a 
problem  of  access  to  the  press 
but  he  contended  that  the  reme¬ 
dies  should  be  left  largely  to 
the  press  itself  and  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public. 

Daniel  said  most  publishers 
and  editors  believe  readers  are 
entitled  to  get  other  points  of 
view  as  well  as  their  own  and 
go  out  of  their  way  to  find 
columnists  and  commentators 
who  are  opposed  to  their  own 
editorial  policies. 

He  insisted  that  new  ideas  are 
not  being  suppressed  and,  on 
the  contrary,  a  hurricane  of 
dissent  is  blowing  through  the 
world. 

Daniel  said  that  from  the 
mail  that  reaches  his  desk  the 
main  complaint  against  the 
press  is  that  “we  were  giving 
too  much  access  to  the  unortho¬ 
dox — hippies,  draft  card  burn¬ 
ers,  student  rioters,  black  mili¬ 
tants,  and  the  people  who  make 
dirty  movies  and  write  dirty 
books.” 

Daniel  said  that  168  bushels 
of  wastepaper,  most  of  it  re¬ 
jected  news,  are  collected  and 
thrown  away  every  day  in  the 
editorial  departments  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Hands  off  the  press 

Daniel  said  he  couldn’t  guess 
what  the  makers  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution  would  have  said  about  tv, 
“but  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  they  meant  by  freedom 
of  the  printed  word,  and  they 
certainly  did  not  mean  it  should 
be  controlled,  restricted,  regu¬ 
lated,  or  dictated  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  legislators  or 
judges. 


“Indeed,  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  meant  exactly  the 
opposite — that  officialdom,  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  should  keep 
its  hands  off  the  press,  that  it 
should  not  tell  newspapers  what 
to  print  or  what  not  to  print.” 

Cox  had  advised  the  section 
on  Individual  Rights  and  Re¬ 
sponsibilities,  which  arranged 
the  mass  media  panel,  that  it 
was  his  belief  the  FCC  has  “long 
led  the  way  in  enforcing  the 
public’s  right  of  access  to  the 
media  within  our  jurisdiction, 
but  we  may  have  an  obligation 
to  do  even  more  in  the  wake  of 
the  Red  Lion  Case. 

“Despite  the  record  of  some 
broadcasters,”  he  added,  “I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  industry 
generally  has  not  done  enough 
to  harness  its  great  capacities 
to  the  consideration  and  solution 
of  the  issues  of  the  day.” 

He  suggested  that  the  FCC 
should  begin  seriously  to  ex¬ 
amine  at  renewal  time  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  stations  that  devote  less 
than  one  percent  of  their  time 
to  public  affairs  and  he  advised 
that  such  stations  should  care¬ 
fully  review  their  position. 

In  the  public  interest 

Cox  said  he  thought  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  construed  the 
Communications  Act  as  provid¬ 
ing  a  right  of  public  access 
which  it  is  “encumbent  on  us  to 
enforce  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  generally.” 

Cox  said  it  has  long  seemed 
to  him  that  Congress  could — if 
it  wished — constitutionally  ap¬ 
ply  counterparts  of  equal  time 
and  right  of  reply  obligations  to 
most  newspapers,  since  “the 
public  interest  in  their  provid¬ 
ing  their  readers  with  both  sides 
of  important  questions  is  clear.” 

He  said  that  most  print  pub¬ 
lications  devote  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  space  to  public  affairs 
than  do  most  broadcasters,  “but, 
having  no  fairness  doctrine,  I 
think  they  may  not  do  as  well 
as  many  broadcasters  in  permit¬ 
ting  direct  public  access  to  their 
pages.” 

He  urged  that  publishers  give 
serious  thought  to  recognizing  a 
right  of  reply  for  those  attacked 
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in  their  publications,  as  is  re¬ 
quired  in  some  other  countries.” 

William  Dickinson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  said  there  is  often 
a  problem  of  access  to  the  news 
and  added  that  “some  people 
would  prefer  more  non-access 
rather  than  access. 

“Newspapers  are  everybody’s 
business  and  everyone  considers 
himself  a  better  editor  than 
those  now  in  the  job,”  Dickin¬ 
son  declared. 

He  said  the  Bulletin  gives 
“much  access”  to  its  readers  and 
remarked  that  many  times  “the 
people  require  more  information 
than  less”  as  in  the  case  involv¬ 
ing  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
and  the  drowning  of  Mary  Jo 
Kopechne  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

The  Kennedy  Case  mentioned 

Daniel  had  touched  on  the 
matter  of  more  information  in 
mentioning  the  Kennedy  case. 

“Many  times,”  he  said,  “people 
are  given  the  opportunity  to 
reply  or  give  information  about 
something  and  they  don’t  want 
to,  or  their  lawyers  tell  them 
not  to.  The  Kennedy  lawyers 
asked  that  the  statement  the 
Senator  gave  to  the  police  chief 
be  withheld.” 

Daniel  noted  that  it  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  newspapers  to 
contact  a  person  who  is  about 
to  be  attacked,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  criminal  indictment  or  civil 
suit,  so  that  he  is  given  the 
right  to  reply  even  before  the 
attack  is  printed. 

Corydon  B.  Dunham,  general 
attorney  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  said  the 
crucial  question  is  how  far,  if 
at  all,  the  government  should 
participate  in  the  media’s  edi¬ 
torial  process. 

“The  Red  Lion  decision,”  he 
said,  “lends  an  urgency  to  this 
question  not  because  it  deals 
with  access  but  because  it  re¬ 
flects  a  judicial  willingness  to 
turn  to  government  to  super¬ 
vise  the  editorial  judgments 
made  by  the  information  media. 

“Red  Lion  brings  us  to  a  sort 
of  crossroads.  We  may  ask  if 
the  court  sees  the  television 
medium  as  so  derelict  in  pre¬ 
senting  information,  news  and 
points  of  view  of  importance  to 
our  society  that  we  must  now 
turn  to  government  regulation 
of  media  content. 

“On  the  one  hand,  the  decision 
may  reflect  a  change  in  attitude 
in  our  society  generally — less 
fearful  of  government  regula¬ 
tions  and  more  fearful  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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information  media.  If  this  is 
so,  we  can  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  break  with  the  tradition 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  a 
different  balancing  by  the  ju¬ 
diciary  of  the  value  of  free  flow 
of  information  and  the  danger 
of  Government  abuse  of  power 
over  media.” 

Irrelevant  to  tradition 

Dunham  held  that  the  Red 
Lion  decision  should  not  be  seen 
as  a  departure  from  First 
Amendment  tradition  so  much  as 
irrelevant  to  it. 

“The  court  opinion,”  he  said, 
“does  not  evaluate  evidence 
bearing  on  media  performance 
or  the  equally  relevant  evidence 
that  governments  do  in  certain 
circumstances  attempt  to  man¬ 
age  news.  This  suggests  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  really 
intend,  as  one  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist  speculates,  to  install  gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  ‘editor  of  last 
resort’  for  our  society’s  prime 
information  media.” 

Dunham  said  the  court’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  government  partici¬ 
pation  in  editorial  judgments 
was  prompted  by  a  personal  at¬ 
tack  on  an  individual’s  char¬ 
acter.  This  invites  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  decision  may  be 
simply  a  step  toward  providing 
a  new  civil  right. 

Richard  W.  Jencks,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Broadcast  Group,  said 
that  while  the  press  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  it  is  probably  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  system  than  any  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  news  judgments 
are  made  by  a  governmental 
official. 

He  supported  the  view  that 
the  Red  Lion  case  on  broad¬ 
casting  rules  should  not  extend 
to  the  print  media. 

“Thus  far,”  he  said,  “an  in¬ 
dividual’s  right  of  access,  in¬ 
sofar  as  Red  Lion  has  confirmed 
or  established  it,  applies  only 
to  that  part  of  the  press — the 
broadcast  press — which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  licensing  authority  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Even  then  it  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  situations  in  which 
a  person  has  been  personally 
attacked  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  a  controversial 
issue  on  certain  types  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Nevertheless,  Red  Lion 
has  encouraged  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  enlarged  right  of 
access  ought  to  be  applied  to 
all  media — print  as  well  as 
broadcast.” 

Citing  the  insistence  of  some 
critics  of  the  press  that  “the 
ghetto  dweller,  the  peace 
marcher,  the  revolutionary  stu¬ 


dent  must  ...  be  permitted  to 
speak  to  the  public  directly” 
through  broadcasting,  Jencks 
said,  “it  is  characteristic  of 
those  who  hold  this  view  that 
the  examples  they  choose  of 
groups  who  need  this  direct  ac¬ 
cess  rarely  include  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  John  Birch  Society  or 
other  elements  of  the  extremist 
right  wing — groups  which  nev¬ 
ertheless  w'ould  be  quick  to  claim 
such  a  right. 

“The  idea  of  a  referee — 
whether  judge  or  administrative 
official — who  could  compel  in¬ 
dividual  access  to  the  press” 
sounds  innocent,  Jencks  said, 
but,  he  added,  “I  fear  that  many 
who  would  like  the  press  to  have 
a  governmental  referee  are  be¬ 
mused  by  the  idea  that  they  or 
people  like  them  would  be  among 
the  referees  chosen.” 

• 

‘Not  a  fire  sale,’ 
Hoe  bankruptcy 
referee  is  told 

The  trustee  for  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
said  in  bankruptcy  court  August 
1.3  he  will  entertain  offers  for 
purchase  of  the  company  only 
from  those  firms  that  want  to 
buy  it  as  a  going  business,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

“This  will  not  be  a  fire  sale,” 
.said  John  J.  Calgay,  through 
his  attorney,  Edwin  J.  Wesely, 
in  making  a  progress  report  to 
Referee  Herbert  Lowenthal  on 
efforts  to  salvage  or  sell  the  150- 
year-old  concern  that  manufac¬ 
tures  printing  equipment  and 
saws. 

Lowenthal  was  advised  that 
wages  are  being  paid  at  the 
factories,  rent  is  up  to  date  and 
taxes  are  being  met.  He  asked 
that  formation  of  a  committee 
of  unsecured  creditors  be  de¬ 
layed  until  District  Judge  Syl- 
v'ester  J.  Ryan  presides  at  the 
next  hearing  on  the  Hoe  re¬ 
organization  petition  September 
8. 

Negotiations  with  prospective 
buyers  of  the  Hoe  assets  will 
go  forward  when  accountants 
appointed  by  Judge  Ryan  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  information 
from  the  company’s  books,  the 
referee  was  told.  This  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  done  “soon.” 

Also  in  progress  are  negotia¬ 
tions  with  customers  who  have 
orders  for  presses  and  other 
machinery  on  the  books  for  de¬ 
livery  some  time  after  Sep¬ 
tember  8.  The  companies  that 
put  up  cash  in  full  payment  of 
contracts,  plus  10%,  for  orders 
to  be  finished  before  September 
8  are  receiving  shipments  from 
day  to  day  in  the  sequence  that 
was  arranged  before  Hoe  filed 
its  bankruptcy  petition  July  9. 


Bar’s  leader  sees  less 
press  hostility  to  eode 


Dalx,as 

The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  new  president,  Bernard 
G.  Segal,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
said  this  week  he  looks  to  an¬ 
other  conference  wnth  editors 
October  22  in  Chicago  to  work 
out  further  efforts  toward  vol¬ 
untary  adoption  of  free  press- 
fair  trial  standards  in  news 
coverage. 

Segal  disclosed  that  several 
meetingfs  with  a  group  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  had  already  taken  place 
and  closer  bar-media  coopera¬ 
tion  has  been  indicated  as  a  re¬ 
sult. 

“My  hope,”  Segal  said,  “is 
that  this  next  meeting  will  lead 
to  a  sigrnificant  strengthening 
of  cooperative  efforts  to  achieve 
what  everyone  w'ants  to  accom¬ 
plish — the  protection  of  fair 
trials  without  compromise  of 
press  freedom.” 

The  lawj’ers  here  this  week 
adopted  a  revised  Code  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Responsibility  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  Canons  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Ethics. 

The  code  replaces  a  code  of 
ethics  untouched  by  the  ABA 
since  1908.  Segal  said  the  code 
establishes  “highest  standards 
of  conduct  for  lawyers  in  their 
relations  to  their  clients,  to 
judges  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  prescribes  stern  disci¬ 
plinary  sanctions.” 

The  press  and  publicity  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  code  came  from  the 
Reardon  report.  Portions  of  the 
report  dealing  with  other  guide¬ 
lines  such  as  law  enforcement 
officers  and  media  are  not  in¬ 
volved,  since  the  house  of 
delegates  already  had  adopted 
those  Standards. 

The  code  covers  the  following 
restrictions  for  lawyers :  “A 
lawyer  participating  in  or  asso¬ 
ciated  w'ith  the  investigation  of 
a  criminal  matter  shall  not 
make  or  participate  in  making 
an  extra-judicial  statement  that 
a  reasonable  person  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  disseminated  by 
means  of  public  communication 
and  that  does  more  than  state 
without  elaboration: 

“Information  contained  in  a 
public  record. 

“That  the  investigation  is  in 
progress. 

“The  general  scope  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  including  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  offense  and,  if  per¬ 
mitted  by  law,  the  identity  of 
the  victim. 

“A  request  for  assistance  in 
apprehending  a  suspect  or 
assistance  in  other  matters  and 
the  information  necessary  there¬ 


to. 

“A  warning  to  the  public  of 
any  dangers.” 

Attorneys  are  not  forbidden 
to  reveal  the  name,  age,  occ  upa¬ 
tion  and  family  status  of  the 
accused,  requests  for  assistance 
in  obtaining  evidence,  the  iden¬ 
tity,  the  facts  of  the  arrest  and 
substance  of  the  charge. 

Segal  said  that  ASNE  has 
taken  an  “immensely  encourag¬ 
ing  step”  toward  resolution  of 
the  fair  trial-free  press  contro¬ 
versy  and  that  these  develop¬ 
ments  lead  me  to  believe  we  may 
well  be  on  the  verge  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  breakthrough  in  the 
search  for  accommodations. 

Segal  hailed  the  action  of 
ASNE  President  Norman  Lsaacs 
in  setting  up  a  new  pres.s-bar 
committee  of  editors. 

“There  have  been  further  evi¬ 
dences,”  Segal  said,  “that  much 
of  the  original  hostility  18 
months  ago  on  the  part  of  many 
media  representatives  is  giving 
way  to  a  reassessment  of  the 
ABA  standards,  now  that  the 
newsmen  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  them  care¬ 
fully  and  in  some  cases  to  see 
them  in  operation.” 

• 

Editors  appointed 
for  Reuters  service 

The  appointment  of  Alan  Pat¬ 
erson  as  manager,  general 
news.  North  America,  for 
Reuters  is  announced  by  Stuart 
Underhill,  deputy  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters. 

Paterson  came  to  New  York 
in  1967  as  North  American  news 
editor.  Prior  to  that  he  had  held 
senior  editorial  posts  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  and  London  offices. 
His  appointment  fills  the  va¬ 
cancy  created  when  Julian 
Bates  was  transferred  to  Lon¬ 
don  last  January  to  become 
associate  editor. 

Anthony  Goodman  has  l)een 
named  news  editor,  general 
news.  New  York.  Allan  Barker, 
is  coming  from  London  to  take 
up  a  new  post  as  news  editor, 
general  news,  Washington. 
Ralph  Harris  becomes  chief  re¬ 
porter,  general  news,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

New  appointments  have  also 
been  made  in  Reuters  economic 
services  in  North  America,  of 
which  Cyril  A.  Smith  is  man¬ 
ager.  Desmond  Maberley  be¬ 
comes  deputy  manager.  North 
America;  Bernard  Gagan  is 
manager,  Washington;  and  Eric 
Hawes,  manager,  Chicago. 
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Trust  suit 
‘power’  of 

Tlie  primary  purpose  of  a 
civil  antitrust  suit  filed  this 
week  in  Federal  Court,  New 
York  City,  is  to  stop  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse  from  obtaining 
control  of  the  Denver  Post,  but 
it  could  have  more  far-reaching 
significance  in  respect  to  acqui¬ 
sitions  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  complaint,  filed  by  the 
law  firm  of  Paul,  Weiss,  Gold¬ 
berg,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Gar¬ 
rison,  makes  a  sweeping  accu¬ 
sation  that  Newhouse  holds  “the 
greatest  concentration  of  power 
over  the  dissemination  of  news, 
ideas  and  advertising  which 
has  ever  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  person  in  the 
United  States.” 

Fonner  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who 
is  the  attorney  for  Denver  Post 
Inc.,  pronounced  this  same  char¬ 
acterization  of  Newhouse  inter¬ 
ests  when  he  told  the  New  York 
Times  three  weeks  ago  that  he 
was  planning  to  file  the  anti¬ 
trust  case. 

Goldberg,  who  represents  the 
Denver  Post  Employes’  Stock 
Trust  in  defense  of  a  suit 
brt  jght  by  Newhouse  in  Denver, 
also  declared  in  the  Times  in¬ 
terview  that  the  New  York  suit 
“will  be  the  first  time  that  we 
shall  be  really  challenging  the 
newspaper  and  television  mo¬ 
nopolies  that  have  been  building 
up  over  the  last  decade.” 

Suit  in  Denver  court 

Originally,  the  antitrust  com¬ 
plaint  against  Newhouse  had 
been  filed  in  the  U.S.  court  in 
Denver  as  part  of  a  counter¬ 
claim  to  the  Newhouse  suit 
which  charges  the  management 
of  the  Post  with  improper  use 
of  corporate  funds  to  buy  stock 
in  the  publishing  company  and 
asks  the  court  to  order  a  public 
sale  of  that  stock. 

Newhouse  purchased  a  16% 
interest  in  Denver  Post  Inc.  in 
1960  but  he  has  been  blocked 
in  attempts  to  buy  additional 
shares.  His  suit  names  as  de¬ 
fendants:  Helen  G.  Bonfils, 
president  of  the  Post;  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher;  E. 
Ray  Campbell,  former  presi¬ 
dent;  the  Denver  Post  Inc.,  and 
eight  trustees  of  the  Denver 
Post  Employes’  Stock  Trust. 

District  Judge  A.  Sherman 
Christensen  separated  the  anti¬ 
trust  counterclaim  from  the 
Post  defense  and  directed  that 
pretrial  proceedings  get  under 


attacks 

Newhouse 

way  with  a  view  to  trial  of  the 
Newhouse  suit  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Goldberg  decided  to  file  the 
antitrust  complaint  in  New 
York,  the  headquarters  for  the 
Newhouse  interests.  Named  as 
defendants  are:  Samuel  I.  New¬ 
house,  Advance  Publications 
Inc.,  Art  Gravure  Corporation, 
the  Herald  Company,  and  Long 
Island  Daily  Press  Publishing 
Company. 

In  full  control 

It  is  asserted  that  Newhouse 
owns  all  of  the  voting  stock  of 
Advance,  which  in  turn  owns 
Long  Island  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  which  in  turn  owns  the 
Herald  Company,  of  Syracuse, 
which  acquired  the  shares  in 
Denver  Post  Inc.  through  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  Post-Standard 
Company,  also  a  Newhouse  en¬ 
terprise. 

“The  Denver  Post,”  says  the 
complaint,  signed  by  Jay  H. 
Topkis,  “is  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  and  is  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  more  important 
newspapers  in  the  United 
States.”  •  Its  editorials  are 
quoted  extensively,  its  editorial 
cartoons  are  reprinted  in  many 
newspapers,  and  it  prints  “great 
quantities  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,”  according  to  the  complaint. 

If  Newhouse  should  succeed 
in  getting  control  of  the  Post, 
the  court  is  told,  competition 
would  be  lessened  in  several 
fields  and  management  would  be 
Impaired  because  Newhouse  has 
a  reputation  for  poor  employe 
relations  whereas  there  is  an 
excellent  relationship  between 
the  Post  and  its  employes. 

The  complaint  lists  the  New¬ 
house  interests  as:  22  newspa¬ 
pers,  seven  television  stations, 
four  FM  radio  stations,  three 
AM  radio  stations,  20  CATV 
systems,  20  national  magazines, 
a  national  news  service,  and  a 
rotogravure  printing  firm. 

“All  of  the  corporate  defend¬ 
ants,”  says  the  complaint,  “are 
under  the  complete  domination 
and  control  of  S.  1.  Newhouse.” 

Bought  existing  enterprises 

The  Newhouse  “chain”  is 
described  as  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  publisher’s  control 
over  the  content  of  his  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  alleged,  is  enhanced 
by  his  ownership  of  Newhouse 
National  News  Service. 
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CLIENT  AND  ATTORNEY — Palmer  Hoyt,  at  left,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  and  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  legal  counsel  for 
Denver  Post  Inc.,  were  photographed  together  during  an  ANPA 
Week  event  last  April  in  New  York. 


His  preeminence  in  communi¬ 
cations  media,  it  is  further  as¬ 
serted,  has  not  been  obtained 
by  forming  new  businesses;  “on 
the  contrary,  all  of  his  interests 
were  formerly  independent  and 
existing  enterprises  before  he 
acquired  them.” 

On  this  point  it  is  alleged 
that  Newhouse  acquisitions  have 
lessened  competition  and  the 
same  result  would  follow  if  he 
gained  control  of  the  Denver 
Post.  In  respect  to  broadcast¬ 
ing,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Post  cannot  receive  a  license  to 
operate  an  ultra  high  frequency 
tv  station  because  Newhouse 
holds  more  than  15%  interest 
in  the  company  and  he  already 
possesses  the  limit  of  stations 
allowed  by  the  FCC. 

It  is  claimed  that  Newhouse 
also  is  partner  in  a  newsprint 
manufacturing  concern,  but  the 
allegation  in  the  counterclaim 
that  he  might  force  the  Post 
to  buy  its  paper  from  this  firm 
is  omitted  from  the  new  com¬ 
plaint.  Newhouse  has  an  inter¬ 
est  in  a  Bowater  newsprint 
mill  in  the  South,  a  considerable 
distance  from  Denver. 

The  complaint  recites  a  list 
of  properties  that  Newhouse 
sought  to  buy:  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Houston  Post, 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Boston  Herald 
Traveler,  Houston  Chronicle,  all 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
Newsweek  magazine,  and  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company. 

‘Economic  pressure' 

The  Newhouse  magazine 
group  includes  those  published 
by  Conde  Nast  and  Street  & 
Smith.  The  complaint  mentions 
“other  magazine  publishing 
companies”  but  does  not  identi¬ 
fy  them. 


Where  two  or  more  Newhouse 
newspapers  are  in  the  same 
area,  the  complaint  alleges, 
Newhouse  exerts  economic  pres¬ 
sure  on  advertisers  by  offering 
discounts  for  use  of  space.  There 
is  also  pressure  on  Newhouse 
newspapers,  it  is  alleged,  to  buy 
the  news  service  and  have  sup¬ 
plements  printed  by  Art  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp. 

Art  Gravure  is  now  No.  4 
on  a  list  of  11  firms  that  pro¬ 
duce  locally-edited  supplements 
for  56  newspapers  and  Gravure 
West,  of  California,  owned  by 
the  Denver  Post,  ranks  as  No.  6. 
With  Newhouse  in  control  of  the 
Post,  it  is  claimed,  he  would 
become  No.  2  in  the  gravure 
printing  business. 

Gravure  business 

The  Post,  it  is  asserted  in  a 
second  cause  of  action,  might 
be  required  to  have  its  subsid¬ 
iary  print  supplements  for  New¬ 
house  newspapers,  irrespective 
of  the  profitability  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  complaint  in  the  first 
cause  of  action  concludes  with 
the  charge  that  some  Newhouse 
newspapers  are  funded  out  of 
the  profits  from  his  monopoly 
position  in  other  markets.  Also, 
it  is  claimed,  his  “massed  eco¬ 
nomic  power”  deters  prospective 
publishers  from  establishing 
newspapers. 

The  court  is  asked  for  two 
forms  of  relief:  1.  A  permanent 
injunction  restraining  New¬ 
house  from  purchasing  addi¬ 
tional  shares  of  Denver  Post 
stock.  2.  Newhouse  be  required 
to  divest  himself  of  the  Post 
shares  he  now  owns. 

Charles  Sabin,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  Newhouse,  said  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  complaint  was  being 
prepared  and  probably  would  be 
filed  within  the  20-day  period. 
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In  local  bargaining 

ITU  specifies  items 
it’ll  swap  for  bogus 


Seattle 

After  January  1,  1970,  scale 
committees  of  local  typographi¬ 
cal  unions  will  be  permitted  to 
bargain  away  the  time  honored 
“bogus”  clause  for  any  of  a 
number  of  benefits. 

The  list  of  provisions  that  may 
be  sought  in  contracts  in  lieu 
of  the  reproduction  of  adver¬ 
tising  type  is  given  in  the 
amended  Section  26  of  Article 
VII  of  the  bylaws  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tsrpographical  Union. 

Delegates  to  the  ITU’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  last  week 
approved  the  revision  by  a  .3- 
t^l  vote  after  about  two  hours 
of  debate  which  was  closed  after 
the  first  vicepresident,  A. 
Sandy  Bevis  of  Vancouver,  B.C., 
emphasized  that  the  change  is 
“only  permissive.” 

“We  are  not  giving  anj-thing 
away  and  you  are  not  giving 
anything  away  in  voting  for 
this  amendment,”  Bevis  de¬ 
clared. 

The  president,  John  J.  Pilch, 
told  the  delegates  the  change 
from  the  mandatory  provision 
for  “bogus”  in  contracts  with 
newspaper  publishers  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  ward  off  state  and  na¬ 
tional  legislation  that  would 
make  it  unlawful  in  bargaining. 

Since  1953  the  reproduction 
clause  in  typographical  union 
contracts  has  had  the  blessing  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Actually,  the 
practice  goes  back  to  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  high 
court  examined  the  demand  that 
publishers  must  set  type  and 
then  throw  it  away — in  the  case 
of  certain  ads  received  in  mat  or 
plate  form — in  the  light  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act’s  prohibition 
of  feather-bedding  and  decided 
it  wasn’t  an  illegal  provision 
because  work  is  performed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
amended  by-law,  which  becomes 
effective  next  January  1,  the  lo¬ 
cal  unions  may  waive  “bogus” 
in  return  for  “any  or  all”  of  the 
following  contractual  benefits : 

1.  Actual  assignment  of  all 
work  necessary  to  prepare  the 
product  for  the  press,  whether 
by  hot  metal,  photocomposition 
or  any  other  method  or  process. 

2.  A  shorter  workweek. 

3.  A  subcontracting  provision. 

4.  Contributions  to  the  ITU 
Negotiated  Pension  Plan  over 
and  above  any  existing  pension 
or  retirement  plan  in  effect. 

5.  Contributions  to  an  auto¬ 


mation  fund  for  retraining,  sup¬ 
plemental  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits,  and  incentive  retirement 
benefits  over  and  above  any  ex¬ 
isting  fund. 

6.  Contributions  to  a  health 
and  welfare  plan  (including 
dental  coverage)  over  and  above 
any  existing  plans. 

7.  Contributions  to  a  fund 
providing  for  severance  pay  in 
the  event  of  a  layoff  of  situa¬ 
tions  such  contributions  to  be 
over  and  above  existing  sever¬ 
ance  provided  by  contract. 

Whatever  is  gained  in  lieu  of 
the  reproduction  right  must  be 
submitted  to  the  ITU  Executive 
Council  for  approval  before  the 
contract  will  be  endorsed. 

During  debate,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  delegate  said  80  jobs  would 
be  lost  to  union  members  in  his 
shop  alone  if  the  change  is  made 
to  eliminate  bogus.  Pilch  dis¬ 
puted  this  claim  and  insisted 
that  many  locals  should  not 
give  up  the  old  practice  without 
gaining  compensating  advan¬ 
tages. 

Publishers  have  complained 
that  the  bogus  provision  re¬ 
quires  an  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
ture  of  manpower  and  costs 
large  sums  in  overtime  pay  to 
keep  the  hook  clean  of  piled-up 
reproduction  matter  within  the 
union’s  specified  time. 

The  move  to  make  bogus  op¬ 
tional  in  contract  negotiations 
gained  headway  in  the  ITU 
several  years  ago  after  a  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  many  locals 
already  were  ignoring  the  strict 
terms  of  the  contract  in  ex¬ 
change  for  other  benefits. 

Two  years  ago  the  ITU  con¬ 
vention  moved  the  bogus  re¬ 
quirement  out  of  the  General 
Laws  into  the  Bylaws  after  re¬ 
jecting  a  proposal  that  would 
have  allowed  locals  to  trade  it 
off  for  contributions  to  a  na¬ 
tional  old  age  pension  and  wel¬ 
fare  fund. 

Added  to  the  section  in  the 
Bylaws  was  a  subcontracting 
clause  and  the  ITU  officers  is¬ 
sued  guidelines  that  required  the 
subcontracting  to  be  performed 
“under  equal  or  superior  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  wages  than 
those  fixed  in  the  agreement  to 
which  the  employer  is  signa¬ 
tory.” 

The  Executive  Council  sug¬ 
gested  that  local  unions  “should 
retain  and  enforce  the  repro¬ 
duction  section,  while  adding 
the  subcontracting  language  as 
may  be  appropriate.” 


Calif,  ‘bogus*  bill  tabled 

Sacramento 

The  prime  issue  in  a  battle  being  successfully  waged  in 
the  California  legislature  was  resolv^  in  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  convention  sessions,  and  “we  are  happy,” 
said  Ben  H.  Martin,  general  manager  of  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  ITU  vote  to  relax  bogus  requirements  came  as  a  bill 
to  outlaw  this  form  of  typesetting  had  passed  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  and  had  been  shift^  from  one  Assembly  subcommittee 
to  another. 

The  bill  was  technically  dead  as  proponents  of  the  measure 
to  outlaw  bogus  had  stated  repeatedly  they  would  drop  it  if 
l)ogus  became  negotiatable  with  printers. 

Martin,  as  publishers’  spokesman,  told  legislative  hearings 
from  the  start  that  the  law  was  the  only  solution  for  pub¬ 
lishers  as  the  ITU  insisted  on  the  type  reproduction  clause. 

Proponents  told  legislators  the  newspaper  charges  the 
same  rates  for  advertising  whether  or  not  reproduction  is 
involved.  Also,  they  declared,  the  bog^us  clause  is  needed  to 
protect  union  members  from  seasonal  layoffs  or  work  force 
reduction  caused  by  automation. 

*  *  * 

California  delegates  voiced  the  strongest  opposition  to  the 
change  in  the  ITU  bylaws  during  debate  on  the  bogus  proposi¬ 
tion  at  Seattle.  They  argued  that  modification  of  the  demand 
for  reproduction  not  only  would  affect  many  jobs  but  would 
invite  lawmakers  to  pass  legislation  affecting  other  matters 
subject  to  bargaining. 

A  San  Diego  delegate  said  bogus  represents  about  $80,000 
for  printers  there.  Trading  off  bogus,  a  Los  Angeles  deleg^ate 
contended,  would  eliminate  20,000  situations  for  union  printers 
around  the  country. 

The  reproduction  issue,  a  Toronto  delegate  reminded  the 
convention,  led  to  the  strike  against  newspapers  there  several 
years  ago  with  a  loss  of  1200  jobs  for  union  printers.  This 
might  not  have  occurred,  he  said,  if  the  union  could  have 
traded  off  bogus  for  some  other  benefit. 

430  in  3  departments 

Gabe  Joseph  to  direct 
ad-marketing  service 

CHICAGO 

Gabe  Joseph  is  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  acjvertising-marketing,  for 
the  newspaper  division  of  Field 
Enterprises,  J.  G.  Trezevant, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
division,  announced. 

During  Joseph’s  tenure  as 
advertising  director,  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News  reached 
all-time  highs  in  both  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  and  revenue,”  Treze¬ 
vant  said. 

In  his  new  position  Joseph’s 
responsibilities  will  include  ex¬ 
ecutive  direction  of  430  em¬ 

ployes  in  three  departments — 
advertising,  market  services, 
and  advertising  promotion. 

Joseph  joined  the  Chicago  Gabe  Joseph 

Sun,  predecessor  to  the  Chicago 

Sun-Times,  in  1941  as  an  ad-  advertising  manager.  In  1963 
vertising  salesman.  He  soon  be-  Joseph  was  made  vicepresident 
came  retail  advertising  manag-  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
er.  In  1948  he  was  named  retail  Sun-Times  and  the  Daily  News, 
advertising  manager  of  the  new  Joseph  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Sun-Times.  He  served  as  assist-  University  of  Michigan.  He  and 
ant  advertising  director  and  his  wife,  Janet,  live  in  Glencoe, 

retail  manager  from  1950  to  (Ill.)  where  he  has  been  active 

1952  and  in  1952  was  appointed  in  other  civic  affairs. 
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‘fTe/l,  you  canH  fire  me!’ 

Milwaukee’s  stormy  Pitrof: 
52  years  on  the  police  beat 


By  Robert  W.  Wells 

Milwaukee  Journal  Staff 

Fiftieth  anniversary  parties 
for  men  who  manage  to  stay  on 
a  job  that  long  are  usually  staid 
affairs.  Somebody  makes  a 


Gaorq*  Pitrof 


sr^ech,  someone  hands  out  a 
gold  watch  and  everybody  leaves 
early  before  the  guest  of  honor 
nods  off  to  sleep. 

Not  so  when  his  friends  threw 
a  celebration  for  George  A. 
Pitrof’s  60th  anniversary  as  a 
Milwaukee  police  reporter  two 
years  ago.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  suspense  about  the 
party  because  no  one  was  sure 
Pete  would  show  up— he  didn’t 
bother  to  attend  his  30th  an* 
niversary  party,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  it  wasn’t  held  in  his 
favorite  locale,  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  pressroom. 

At  the  1967  party,  however, 
Pitrof  was  there,  along  with 
judges,  policemen,  lawyers, 
newsmen  and  go-go  girls  from 
a  nearby  night  club.  The  girls 
put  on  a  show  that  was  nearly 
as  uninhibited  as  one  Pete  likes 
to  tell  about  that  happened  some 
years  back  in  his  pressroom 
kingdom. 

The  entertainment  at  that  in¬ 
formal  gathering  was  provided 
by  a  young  lady  who  had  just 
been  arrested  for  giving  an  in¬ 
decent  performance.  In  their 
tireless  pursuit  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  the  pressroom 
crowd  decided  they  should  see 
the  controversial  performance 
for  themselves  and  asked  the 
dancer  to  demonstrate.  Pitrof 


also  invited  a  local  judge  who 
had  led  a  primly  sheltered  life. 

The  performance  began.  The 
judge  stared  open-mouthed. 

“Pete,  I’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it,’’  he  told  his  host. 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  you, 
judge,’’  Pitrof  said.  “You  ought 
to  learn  what’s  going  on.’’ 

The  judge  is  one  of  hundreds 
of  men  whose  education  has 
been  aided  by  Pitrof.  He  is  a 
one-man  postgraduate  school  of 
Journalism  for  young  reporters, 
most  of  whom — so  far  as  he’s 
concerned,  anyway — are  named 
Junior. 

Several  generations  of  fledg¬ 
ling  journalists  have  come  with¬ 
in  sound  of  Pete’s  voice — an  area 
which  might  stretch  from  the 
Milwaukee  police  station  to  just 
north  of  the  Chicago  suburbs 
if  the  pressroom  windows  were 
open  and  the  wind  was  from  the 
north. 

They  have  learned  a  number 
of  valuable  lessons,  particularly 
this  one:  It  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  brash  and  sometimes 
necessary  to  be  subtle  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  fact,  but  it  always 
helps  to  have  friends. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the 
world  was  more  relaxed,  they 
also  picked  up  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  nonprofessional 
topics,  such  as  that  in  a  game 
of  seven  card  stud  it  is  in¬ 
advisable  to  have  more  than 
seven  players  because  if  you  do 
you’ll  run  out  of  cards  if  no¬ 
body  folds  his  hand. 

Pitrof’s  educational  endeavors 
have  not  always  been  confined 
to  the  young.  Sammy  Benyas, 
until  shortly  before  his  death 
a  police  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
was  no  cub  the  day  Pete  proved 
to  him  that  It  is  unwi.se  to  get 
too  emotional  during  a  friendly 
argument. 

Costly  lesson 

The  argument  involved  the 
question  of  whether  Sammy  or 
Pitrof  had  the  mo.st  di.sdain  for 
money.  Tired  of  haggling,  Pete 
ended  the  argument  by  pulling 
out  a  $10  bill  from  his  wallet, 
walked  to  an  open  window  and 
brought  his  arm  down  like  a 
catcher  throwing  out  a  runner 
at  second  base.  Benyas  was  not 


one  to  be  outdone.  Grabbing  a 
$10  bill  from  his  pocket  he  sent 
it  fluttering  to  the  sidewalk 
three  floors  below. 

Sammy  turned  triumphantly 
to  see  Pitrof  waving  the  green¬ 
back  he’d  palmed  instead  of 
throwing  to  the  four  winds. 
With  a  shout  of  anguish, 
Benyas  ran  for  the  door.  By 
the  time  he’d  reached  the  side¬ 
walk  someone  had  absconded 
with  his  $10,  proving  a  valuable 
lesson  is  not  always  free  of 
charge. 

Pitrof  likes  to  talk  about  such 
moments  of  past  history  but  he 
is  not  a  man  who  says  much 
about  his  private  affairs.  He 
has  long  refused  to  discuss  his 
age,  for  example,  although  it  is 
believed  that  he  is  no  longer 
eligible  to  join  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Benyas 
and  another  reporter  wasted 
considerable  time  some  years 
ago  checking  birth  records  at 
the  county  courthouse,  trying  to 
find  Pitrof’s,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess. 

Pitrof  is  willing  to  admit  he 
was  born  in  Milwaukee,  that  he 
has  a  wife,  two  daughters  and 
the  smartest  gfroup  of  grand¬ 
children  known  to  science,  and 
he  does  not  deny  that  he  was 
a  traveling  tobacco  salesman 
when  he  decided  on  November 
26,  1917  that  he’d  rather  be  a 
reporter. 

The  biK  time  ‘ 

He  got  a  job  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  that  day  by 
offering  to  work  for  nothing. 
By  the  end  of  the  week,  he  was 
on  Hearst’s  payroll — at  $12  a 
week. 

When  the  Wisconsin  News 
was  created  by  merging  the 
Evenina  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
Free  Press  and  Milwaukee 
Daily  News,  he  was  the  first  and 
la.st  police  reporter  the  paper 
had.  In  1938  William  Randolph 
Hearst  decided  to  fold  the  Wis¬ 
consin  News  after  a  strike. 
William  Colby,  then  managing 
editor  of  the  Sentinel,  was  told 
to  pick  a  combined  staff  from 
the  two  newspapers. 

In  that  depression  year  jobs 
were  hard  to  get  and  reporters 
came  hat  in  hand  to  find  if 
Colby  had  chosen  them.  Within 
hours,  every  man  on  the  staff 
had  contacted  the  m.e.  except 
Pitrof.  After  a  few  days,  Colby 
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Pitrof  phoning  in  story 


got  to  wondering.  He  dialed 
Pete’s  number  at  the  pressroom 
and  asked  if  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  still  had  a 
job. 

“Hell,  you  can’t  fire  me,” 
Pitrof  told  him.  Thinking  it 
over,  Colby  decided  Pete  was 
absolutely  right. 

Pitrof  remained  a  Sentinel 
police  reporter  until  a  1962 
strike,  when  the  paper  was  pur- 
cha.sed  by  the  Journal  Company. 
Since  then,  he’s  worked  for  two 
different  radio  stations.  As  the 
present  police  reporter  for 
WOKY,  he  holds  forth  in  the 
pressroom  as  before. 

“What  would  I  do  if  I  couldn’t 
come  down  here?’’  he  demanded. 
“If  I  had  to  leave  here,  I  might 
as  well  be  dead.” 

Pitrof  was  already  a  veteran 
police  reporter  when  the  Safety 
Building  —  Milwaukee’s  down¬ 
town  police  headquarters — op¬ 
ened.  Since  then  he  has  been 
resident  host  of  its  pressroom, 
upholding  his  theory  of  extra¬ 
territoriality — that  a  pressroom, 
like  an  embassy  in  a  foreign 
land,  is  in  the  police  building 
’  but  not  of  it.  The  theory  was 
put  to  a  test  on  the  glorious  day 
for  Milwaukee  when  beer  came 
back  in  1933. 

As  the  moment  when  suds 
would  bq  legal  again  ap¬ 
proached,  the  beer  town  made 
ready.  The  pressroom  regulars 
felt  it  was  only  proper  that  they 
get  an  early  start. 

In  such  a  situation,  Pitrof 
can  always  find  a  helpful 
friend — in  this  case,  someone 
who  arrived  from  the  old  Cream 
City  Brewing  Company  with  a 
half  a  barrel  of  beer.  The  party 
had  only  begun  to  roll  when  an 
order  came  down  from  the  cops: 
Get  that  beer  out  of  the  press¬ 
room! 

In'dant  Prohibition 

This  was  an  obvious  violation 
of  extra-territoriality,  so  the 
order  was  igpiored.  In  walked 
Police  Inspector  Hubert  E.  Dax 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Opinion  writers  rated 


(Mod.  Lib.);  John  F.  Roche, 
(Center);  Morrie  Ryskind, 


(Con.);  Henry  J.  Taylor,  (Mod.  Louis  Cassels, 


Citizen-News/Valley  Tinu  h 
Pat  Buttram,  (Cent<r); 


for  ideological  swing 


Con.) ;  James  Reston, 


David  Lawrence,  (Con.) ;  Abe 


Hollywood,  Calif. 

An  evaluation  of  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  orientation  of  opinion¬ 
moulding  writers  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  of  five  daily  newspapers  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  has  just 
been  made  by  the  American 
Center  for  Education. 

“It  is  believed  by  many  ob¬ 
jective  observers  that  the  survey 
could  reflect  light  on  the  so- 
-alled  credibility  gap  some  per¬ 
sons  allege  to  exist  in  the  news 
media,”  said  George  Todt, 
spokesman  for  the  center. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
a  panel  of  21  editors,  journalists 
and  professors  of  journalism 
here. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  ideological  influence  news¬ 
papers  have  on  readers,  ACE 
restricted  its  poll  to  37  editorial 
page  columnists  and  cartoonists. 
Utilizing  a  calibrated  scale 
which  moved  objectively  to 
equi-distant  points  indicating 
varying  positions  of  conserva¬ 
tism  and  liberalism,  the  secret 
votes  of  the  21  experts  were 
compiled  at  the  center. 

None  consulted  with  the 
others  as  far  as  is  known.  There 
was  a  remarkable  consistency 
in  the  results,  Todt  reported. 

The  survey  indicated  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  two  metropolitan 
newspapers  range  from  mild 
conservatism  to  radical  liberal¬ 
ism  in  this  instance.  Three  sub¬ 
urban  dailies’  columnists  were 
found  to  be  moderate  in  the 
overall  view.  No  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials  were  judged  in  the  sur¬ 
veys. 

The  Herald-Examiner  writers 
w'ere  rated  22  percent  liberal,  31 
percent  moderate  center  and  47 
percent  on  the  conservative  side. 
No  extreme  liberal  or  conserv¬ 
atives  were  listed. 

Los  Angeles  Times’  colum¬ 
nists  indicated  their  orientation 
79  percent  to  the  left.  This  in¬ 
cluded  18  percent  radical  liberal, 
32  percent  extreme  liberal  and 
29  percent  liberals.  Both  Times’ 
cartoonists  were  rated  radical 
liberals  by  the  panel. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  scale, 
21  percent  of  Times’  columnists 
were  located.  Five  percent  were 
considered  moderately  conserv¬ 
ative  and  16  percent  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  conservative.  No  ex¬ 
treme  or  radical  conservatives 
were  listed,  nor  were  there  any 
at  the  center  point  of  objec¬ 
tivity. 

Broken  down  into  a  point 
system,  the  Times  was  meas¬ 
ured  at  2088  points  to  the  left, 
624  points  to  the  right. 


Lib.);  E.  L.  Sulzberger,  (Mod.  Greenberg,  (Lib.); 


Riesel,  (Mod.  Con.). 


The  three  community  news¬ 
papers  included  in  the  study 
were  the  Holhfwood  Citizen- 
Neu'S,  Valley  Times,  and  Fan 
Nnys  News  and  Green  Sheet. 
Their  columnists  had  a  consolo- 
dated  score  of  35  percent  liberal, 
32  percent  moderate  center  and 
32  percent  conservative. 

“This  survey  was  commenced 
in  response  to  a  public  need,” 
said  Hurst  B.  Amyx,  president 
of  the  center.  “Numerous  per¬ 
sons  in  Southern  California  ex¬ 
pressed  skepticism  and  concern 
regarding  media  fairness  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  bitter  mu¬ 
nicipal  election  which  involved 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  and  Council¬ 
man  Tom  Bradley. 

“They  were  anxious  to  know 
if  the  opinion-formers  of  the 
mass  communication  media  are 
biased  or  prejudiced.  We  tried 
to  find  out  by  an  objective  study, 
which  will  continue.” 

Mixed  reaction  was  expressed 
over  the  results,  Todt  said  the 
majority  of  the  calls  received  at 
the  center  were  in  praise  for 
the  efforts  to  determine  the  ide¬ 
ological  viewpoints  of  the 
writers. 

However,  a  few  charged  bias, 
apparently  because  the  results 
showed  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
running  more  liberal  columnists 
than  conservative  ones  while 
most  of  the  columnists  of  the 
other  four  newspapers  were 
grouped  at  the  center  point  of 
objectivity. 

The  panel  classified  colum¬ 
nists  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Joseph  Alsop,  (Mod.  Lib.) ; 
Art  Buchwald,  (Mod.  Lib.) ;  Bill 
Buckley,  (Con.) ;  Paul  Conrad, 
(Ext.  Lib.);  Everett  Dirksen, 
(Con.) ;  Evans  &  Novak,  (Mod. 
Lib.) ;  Barry  Goldwater,  (Con.) ; 
Robert  Hutchins,  (Lib.);  Frank 
Interlandi,  (Ext.  Lib.);  James 
Kilpatrick,  (Mod.  Con.);  Max 
I^rner,  (Lib.);  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  (Lib.) ;  Raymond  Moley, 
(Con.);  Oliphant,  (Lib.);  Art 
Seidenbaum,  (Lib.) ;  Matt 
Weinstock,  (Mod.  Lib.) ;  Roy 
Wilkins,  (Mod.  Lib.). 


Closing  of  This  W  eek 


is  likely  in  November 


Van  Nnys  News  &  Green  Sheet 
Ralph  Kaplan,  (Mod.  Lib.); 
Ferd  Mendenhall,  (Con.) ;  Eric 
Sokolsky,  (Center). 


Herald-Examiner 
Jim  Bishop,  (Center);  John 
Chamberlain,  (Con.) ;  Bob  Con- 
sidine,  (Center) ;  W.  R.  Hearst 
Jr.,  (Mod.  Con.);  Don  Hess, 
(Center) ;  Karl  Hubenthal, 
(Mod.  Con.) ;  Marianne  Means, 


This  Week  magazine,  this 
country’s  oldest  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  will  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  in  November,  if  currently 
distributing  newspapers  agree 
to  an  offer  by  Fred  Stapleford, 
publisher,  to  be  released  from 
their  contracts. 

The  news  of  the  suspension 
came  Wednesday  (August  13) 
following  an  offer  in  April  by 
Crowell  Collier  and  Macmillan 
Inc.,  the  parent  company,  to 
underwrite  completely  the  cost 
of  publication  if  enough  news¬ 
papers  would  agree  to  distribute 
the  supplement  for  two  years 
(E&P,  May  10).  The  plan  aimed 
at  building  the  magazine’s  certi¬ 
fied  circulation  needs,  plus  five 
percent. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  distributing  papers, 
Stapleford  said:  “I  deeply  re¬ 
gret  having  to  advise  you  that 
despite  widespread  expressions 
of  good  will  toward  our  effort, 
our  best  judgment  is  that  the 
necessary  circulation  commit¬ 
ment  cannot  be  attained.” 

Seven  papers  have  either  de¬ 
clined  the  offer  or  have  not  yet 
made  a  declaration.  And,  Staple¬ 
ford  added,  there  are  not 
enough  prospects  to  replace  this 
group  and  provide  additional 
circulation. 

The  economic  factors  leading 
to  the  decision,  he  said,  were: 

1 —  Those  of  the  present  news¬ 
papers  that  have  entered  can¬ 
cellations  effective  December  31, 
will  in  all  probability  exercise 
them.  There  are  15  cancellations 
on  record,  representing  circula¬ 
tion  of  4.3  million. 

2 —  Those  of  the  present  news¬ 
papers  that  have  not  entered 
cancellations  will  provide  in 
1970  only  5.6  million  circulation. 
“Our  estimate  of  advertising 
sales  potential  at  this  circula¬ 
tion  pattern  and  level  is  that, 
even  under  the  most  stringent 
operating  economies,  the  ex¬ 
pectable  certified  circulation 
cost  billable  to  the  newspapers 
will  be  approximately  $10  per 
thousand,”  Stapleford  explained. 

3 —  “We  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  editorial  staff  and 
product  that  have  brought  so 
many  compliments.” 

Stapleford ’s  letter  concluded: 
“It  is  a  pity  that  This  Week, 


so  long  such  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  newspai)er 
family,  evidently  has  outlasted 
its  economic  u.sefulness  to  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers.  Al¬ 
though  we  do  not  regret  in  any 
sense  our  determined  effort  to 
give  it  renaissance,  we  believe 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  con¬ 
tinue  publishing  when  all  the 
vital  signs  are  negative.” 

Staff  members  of  This  Week 
were  informed  of  the  probable 
suspension,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  help  them  find  new  em¬ 
ployment  or  pay  them  severance. 

This  Week  is  the  successor  to 
Every  Week,  a  supplement  pub¬ 
lished  between  1902  and  1905  by 
Joseph  Palmer  Knapp.  The 
magazine’s  peak  year  was  1957, 
when  it  carried  some  1,025  pages 
of  advertising.  Its  circulation 
high  was  achieved  in  1963  with 
a  total  of  14.6  million.  It  was 
acquired  by  Crowell  Collier  and 
Macmillan  in  May,  1968. 

The  two  major  supplements 
remaining  if  This  Week  folds 
are  Parade,  owned  by  Whitney 
Communications,  and  Family 
Weekly,  owned  by  Downe  Com¬ 
munications.  The  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  suspended  publication 
of  the  American  Weekly  in 
September  1963  after  67  years 
of  existence. 

While  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  have  been  affected  seri¬ 
ously  by  television’s  inroads  on 
advertising,  they  have  also  been 
faced  with  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  locally-edited  magazines 
which  provide  an  attractive 
medium  for  both  national  and 
local  advertisers.  This  Week  had 
hoped  to  make  gains  if  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  Birmingham — where 
the  local  magazine  is  wrapped 
around  the  national  magazine — 
caught  on. 

With  This  Week  folding,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  now  distributing  it 
opened  negotiations  with  Parade 
and  Family  Weekly.  Parade  is 
in  88  papers  with  14.3  million 
circulation  and  Family  Weekly 
has  224  papers  mostly  in  small 
markets  with  6.2  million  circula¬ 
tion. 

This  Week  carried  451  pages 
of  ads  last  year — down  from  a 
peak  of  1,025  pages  in  1957. 
Parade  ran  531  pages  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly,  571  pages  in  19C8. 
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Cigaret  advertising 


Tv  attacks  ban  that  favors  print  media 


By  SuHan  Rosenbaum 

Two  of  the  three  major 
radio  and  television  networks 
have  refused  to  comply  with  a 
request  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  to  release  to¬ 
bacco  manufacturers  from  their 
cigaret  advertising  contracts 
before  September  1970. 

A  strong  point  was  made  by 
each  of  the  broadcasters  that 
the  elimination  of  such  advertis¬ 
ing  from  their  revenues  would 
constitute  a  discriminatory 
action  in  favor  of  the  print 
media. 

The  statements  were  issued 
this  week  by  ABC,  CBS  and 
NBC  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Consumer,  which  three 
weeks  ago  heard  the  chairman 
of  the  Tobacco  Institute  offer  a 
voluntai-y  withdrawal  of  all 
cigaret  commercials  from  radio 
and  tv  by  next  September,  or 
sooner  if  the  broadcasters  would 
agree. 

The  offer  by  cigaret  manu¬ 
facturers  pre-empted  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  for 
a  “phased  withdrawal,”  which 
would  have  pulled  all  cigaret 
lads  from  the  air  waves  by  the 
'  end  of  a  four-year  period. 

lA'ould  curb  news  effort 

Leading  the  chain  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  Moss’  letter  was 
Leonard  H.  Goldenson,  president 
I  of  ABC,  who  indicated  that  a 
withrawal  by  December  of  the 
commercials  in  question  w’ould 
cause  the  network  to  make  a 
I  substantial  cutback  in  its  news 
and  public  affairs  operations. 
ABC,  he  said,  is  still  “at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with 
the  other  two  networks,”  and 
[  its  programming  plans,  which 
;  cost  more  than  $200  million, 

'  could  not  survive  such  a  short- 
notice  reduction  in  revenues. 

Goldenson  said  further  that 
‘the  elimination  of  broadcast 
advertising  alone  does  not 
reduce  cigaret  consumption.”  If 
Congress  still  maintains  that 
cigarets  are  a  legal  product  and 
may  1)6  advertised  as  such,  he 
said,  then  “there  should  be  no 
artificial  and  discriminatory 
restraints  against  cigaret  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  medium. 

“For  Congress  to  sanction 
and  even  encourage  such  obvious 
discrimination  between  compet¬ 
ing  advertising  media  comes  as 
a  shoi'k  to  those  of  us  in  Amer¬ 
ican  business  who  have  always 
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believed  in  fair  competition,” 
Goldenson  stated. 

Second  to  respond  was  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  who  took  the  position  that 
“Congress  must  be  the  final 
arbiter.”  Should  Congress  de¬ 
termine  that  the  “permissive 
legislation  sought  by  the  To¬ 
bacco  Institute  is  in  the  public 
interest,”  he  said,  “CBS  will 
release  the  cigaret  advertisers 
from  their  commitments.” 

Questions  public  policy 

“The  invariable  effect  of  the 
proposed  legislation,”  he  went 
on,  “would  be  not  only  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  discriminate  against 
radio  and  television,  but  also 
to  make  possible  the  transfer  of 
existing  expenditures  for  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  to  print  media; 
and  this  without  any  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  comparable 
to  those  now  existing  on  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  on  cigarets  .  .  . 


We  fail  to  see  how  this  can  be 
defended  as  sound  public 
policy.” 

Spokesmen  for  CBS  would 
not  elal)orate  on  the  statement 
in  light  of  the  refusal  by  the 
other  networks  to  release  to¬ 
bacco  contracts. 

Julian  Goodman,  president  of 
NBC,  was  third  to  make  his 
position  public.  His  response, 
which  contained  a  rejection  of 
the  requested  year-end  ban,  also 
incorporated  two  alternate  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  revenue  gap. 

“We  find  it  difficult,”  he  said, 
“to  understand  why  the  single 
.step  of  an  acceleration  by  eight 
months  of  the  end  of  broadcast 
advertising  of  cigarets  can  be 
considered  an  imperative.  This 
view  is  reinforced  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  other  countries 
which  has  demonstrated  that  a 
ban  on  broadcast  advertising 
does  not  seem  to  have  reduced 


Trenton  Times  won’t  accept 
any  more  ads  for  cigarets 


The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening 
Times  (82,000  circulation)  is 
the  latest  newspaper  to  drop 
cigaret  advertising. 

In  an  editorial  August  12,  the 
effective  date  of  the  ban,  the 
paper  stated: 

“We  do  not  choose  to  continue 
to  make  our  columns  available 
to  urge  the  purchase  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  has  been  proved — to 
our  satisfaction,  if  not  to  the 
tobacco’s  industry’s — to  be  a 
cause  of  illness  and  premature 
death.” 

The  editorial  said  the  Times 
was  not  the  first  paper  to  ban 
cigaret  ads,  and  hopefully  would 
not  be  the  last,  despite  the  large 
amounts  of  money  w'hich  will  be 
released  when  the  broadcast  ban 
becomes  effective. 

Warner  Evans,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  the  de¬ 
cision  would  create  a  gap  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues,  but  cigaret 
ads  in  newspapers,  including  his 
own,  have  not  been  as  plentiful 
in  recent  years  since  tobacco 
manufacturers  began  heavy  pro¬ 
motion  via  radio  and  tv. 

According  to  Media  Records, 
cigaret  linage  for  the  Times  in 
1968  totaled  3,213. 

The  paper  said  it  was  not 
urging  the  prohibition  of  ciga¬ 
rets,  which  would  be  “unwise,” 


but,  it  went  on,  “the  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  contain  the  spread 
of  this  health  hazard  is  through 
its  advertising,  which  is  why 
we’ve  decided  to  no  longer  be  a 
party  to  it” 

The  editorial  urged  continua¬ 
tion  of  anti-cigaret  health  ad¬ 
vertising  on  tv,  and  a  stronger 
health  warning  in  cigaret  ads 
in  the  print  media. 

The  Boston  Globe  announced 
several  weeks  ago  it  would  dis¬ 
continue  its  acceptance  of  ciga¬ 
ret  ads  after  present  space  com¬ 
mitments  expired  It  was  the 
first  large-city  daily  to  adopt 
this  policy  in  relation  to  the 
current  controversy  over  smok¬ 
ing  hazards.  About  a  dozen 
other  newspapers  have  declined 
tobacco  advertising,  some  for  a 
long  time  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  On  the  non-acceptance 
list  are  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  Salt  Lake 
Desert  News,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Mormon  Church. 

• 

Liliafce  oorreotion 

In  reporting  the  June  1969 
advertising  Linage  (Augu.st  9) 
for  the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Dailg 
Freeman  an  error  was  made. 
The  correct  figures  are  June 
1968:  969,836  lines;  June  1969: 
989,324  lines. 


cigaret  consumption  appreci¬ 
ably.” 

One  alternative,  he  said, 
would  allow  cigaret  manufac¬ 
turers  to  fill  their  already-pur¬ 
chased  time  slots  with  com¬ 
mercials  for  their  non-tobacco 
products.  Or,  the  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturers  could  consider  using 
the  time  they  are  committed  for 
to  purchase  public  service  an¬ 
nouncements  “with  the  tobacco 
company  l)eing  fully  credited  as 
the  sponsor  of  the  public  service 
message.” 

Ads  for  other  products 

Attached  to  Goodman’s  letter 
to  the  Senator  was  a  list  of  the 
non-tobacco  products  marketed 
by  the  several  cigaret  manu¬ 
facturers,  including  such  heavily 
advertised  items  as  Sunshine 
Biscuits,  Injector  razor  blades, 
My-T-Fine  desserts  and  Alpo 
dog  foods.  He  also  included  a 
list  of  the  75  public  service 
advertising  campaigns  which 
have  been  approved  by  the 
Advertising  Council,  such  as 
efforts  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  American  Heart 
Association,  though  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  unlikely  that  a  cigaret  com¬ 
pany  would  choose  to  sponsor 
such  a  message. 

Commenting  on  the  networks’ 
decision.  Senator  Moss,  who  has 
voiced  consistent  anti-cigaret 
views,  called  the  CBS  response 
“temperate,  rational  and  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  broadcaster 
responsibility.”  But  he  termed 
NBC’s  answer  “disappointing” 
agd  ABC’s  “unresponsive,  shal¬ 
low  and  insensitive.”  He  is 
expected  to  try  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  two  dissenting 
broadcasters  with  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  whose  function  it 
is  to  see  that  broadcasters 
operate  in  the  public  interest. 

The  initial  offer  by  the  to¬ 
bacco  manufacturers  is  pre¬ 
dicated  on  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  which  would  exempt  the 
companies  from  any  anti-tru.st 
action,  as  the  simultaneous 
withdrawal  represents  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  compete  through 
the  use  of  radio  and  tv. 

In  light  of  these  develop¬ 
ments,  the  FCC  has  extended 
for  60  days,  to  October  17,  the 
deadline  for  filing  comments  on 
its  proposed  total  ban  on  cigaret 
ads.  The  FCC,  which  has 
mentioned  no  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal,  had  called  for 
“v’oluntary  action”  when  the 
ban  was  first  suggested  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year. 
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Sections  on  boating 
aU  across  the  U.  S. 


Greenwich,  Conn. 

Newspapers  expanded  their 
boating  advertising  and  editor¬ 
ial  coverage  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1969,  according  to 
the  National  Association  of  En¬ 
gine  and  Boat  Manufacturers. 

The  association’s  annual  sur¬ 
vey,  covering  141  newspapers 
w’hich  published  158  special  sec¬ 
tions  containing  boating  news 
and  advertising,  indicated  that 
newspapers  are  giving  boating 
greater  attention  with  each 
passing  year.  Special  boat  show 
sections  (85)  dominated,  but 
several  major  papers  produced 
fitting  out  and  cruising  sections 
as  well.  Boating  advertising  and 
editorial  also  helped  fatten  out¬ 
door  recreation,  fishing  and 
camping  sections  in  most  of  the 
papers  included  in  the  survey. 

The  myth  that  boating  is  con¬ 
fined  to  coastal  and  large  lake 
areas  was  deflated  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  by  the  expanse 
of  the  survey  which  covered 
newspapers  in  108  cities  in  30 
states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  association  said. 

The  141  newspapers  ran  a 
total  of  2,023  pages  with  boat¬ 
ing  advertising  and  news  for 
an  average  of  just  over  14 
pages  per  paper.  In  1968,  the 
survey  covered  183  newspapers, 
with  a  total  of  2,018  pages  or 
slightly  better  than  11  pages 
per  paper.  This  year’s  survey 
turned  up  62  sections  with  12 
or  more  tabloid  boating  pages 
and  40  sections  with  eight  or 
more  full  size  boating  pages. 

Many  are  tabloids 

Tabloids  again  w’on  the  page 
race  over  full  size  sections.  The 
tabloids  accounted  for  1,320 
boating  pages,  averaging  14.8 
pages  per  section.  The  full  size 
editions  ran  a  total  of  703  pages 
with  an  average  of  10.2  pages 
per  section. 

The  New  York  Times  printed 
two  boat  show  sections  and  a 
commissioning  section  for  a 
total  of  78  full  size  pages.  The 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  ran  a 
boat  show  section  and  fitting 
out  guide  for  a  total  of  63  full 
size  pages.  The  Boston  Globe 
published  a  full  size  boat  show 
section  and  a  tabloid  cruising 
guide  for  a  combined  total  of 
46  boating  pagres.  The  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  had  three  boat¬ 
ing  sections  with  a  combined 
total  of  23  full  size  boat  pages. 
The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel’s  boat  show  and  family  boat¬ 
ing  sections  produced  a  total  of 
49  tabloid  pages.  The  Milwaukee 


Journal  had  a  tabloid  boat  show 
section  and  a  full  size  boating- 
recreation  section  for  a  com¬ 
bined  net  of  36  boat  pages.  The 
Tampa  Times  ran  two  show 
sections  for  a  full  size  page  total 
of  21. 

In  the  tabloid  field,  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  printed  two  sections 
totaling  31  pages;  the  Suffolk 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  produced  two  show 
sections  totaling  28  pages;  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  two 
sections  totaling  33  pages;  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  two  sec¬ 
tions  totaling  29  pages;  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  two  16-page 
boat  show  sections;  and  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World,  two  sec¬ 
tions  for  20  pages. 

Other  leaders  with  tabloid 
size  boating  sections  included; 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle  Star, 
45;  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily 
Times,  32;  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot,  30;  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette,  28;  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat,  28;  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Evening  Press,  28; 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  Austin 


Linage  leaders  • . 


1969 

Morning 


Lot  Angolas  Timos  .  34,5Sf,477 

Miami  Harold  .  28.3M,724 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  2S,M7,50S 

Washington  Post  .  25,454,M8 

Now  York  Timas  .  22.537.857 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  21.108.188 

Houston  Pott  .  17.474.748 

Now  Orlaant  Timot-Picayuna  ..  17.117.738 

Dallas  Nows  .  17.035.887 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  18.812.718 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  .  23.328.107 

Fort  Laudordalo  Naurs  .  21.871.703 

San  Joto  Nawt  .  21. 122.874 

Toronto  Star  .  21.010.558 

Atlanta  Journal  .  20.380,724 

Montroal  La  Prassa  .  20,302.555 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  20,048,114 

Dallas  Timat-Harald  .  17.417,471 

Datroit  Nawt  .  18,885,583 

Clavaland  Prats  .  18,718,047 


Sunday 

Lot  Angalat  Timas  . 

Naw  York  Timas  . 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  . 

Chicago  Tribuna  . 

Miami  Harald  . 

Now  York  Nawt  . 

Milwaukaa  Journal  . 

Boston  Globa  . 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .... 
Washington  Pott  . 


22,507.755 

22.233.288 

13,805.787 

12,734.387 

12.720,448 

11.888.518 

II.8M.487 

ll,340.MI 

10.500.712 

10.247,870 


Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Lot  Angalat  Timas— MS  .  57,087,232 

Now  York  Tima»-MS  .  44,771,123 

Miami  Harald — MS  .  4l,0n,l70 

Chicago  Tribuno— MS  .  38.801,872 

Washington  Post— MS  .  35,702,318 

Houston  Chrentcla-^  .  32,173,851 

Milwaukaa  Journal — ES  .  31,744,583 

Minnoapolit  Star  A 

Tribuna-ES  .  28.877,880 

Fort  Uudordala  Nawt— ES  ....  28.778,530 
Atlanta  Journal  A 

ConsHtution— ES  .  28,578,453 


(Texas)  Statesman  and  Austin 
American,  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald,  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch,  Warsaw  (Ind.) 
Times  Union,  Macomb  (Mich.) 
Daily,  all  with  24  pages;  Ap¬ 
pleton  (Wis.)  Sunday  Post- 
Crescent,  23;  San  Rafael  (Cal.) 
Independent  Journal,  21;  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  20;  and  De¬ 
troit  News,  20. 

Newspapers  with  substantial 
full  size  page  boating  coverage 
included:  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  26,  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  24;  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  20;  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Free¬ 
man,  18 ;  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal,  18;  Brainerd  (Minn.) 
Daily  Dispatch,  16;  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Evening 
Star,  16;  Miami  (Fla.)  News, 
16;  and  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
16. 

• 

Maneloveg  in  new  job 

Herbert  Maneloveg,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  former  director  of 
media  for  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  has  been  named 
to  BBDO’s  Advertising  Strategry 
Review  Board — a  new  market¬ 
ing  group  within  the  agency. 
He  is  replaced  by  Edward 
Papazian,  vicepresident,  who 
had  been  manager  of  the  Media 
Department. 


.first  6  months 


1968 

Morning 

Lot  Angulut  Tlmut  . 

Miumi  Huruld  . 

Washington  Pott  . 

Chicago  Tribuna  . 

Now  York  Timas  . 

San  Josa  Marcury  . 

Naw  Orlaant  Timat-Picayuna  .. 

Dallas  Nawt  . 

Houston  Pott  . 

Santa  jhna  Ragistar  . 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  . 

San  Josa  Nawt  . 

Milwaukaa  Journal  . 

Montraal  La  Prassa  . 

Fort  Laudardala  Nawt  . 

Dallas  Timat-Harald  . 

Clavaland  Pratt  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Minnoapolit  Star  . 

Sunday 

Lot  Angolas  Timas  . 

Now  York  Timas  . 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  . 

Chicago  Tribuno  . 

Naw  York  Nawt  . 

Milwaukaa  Journal  . 

Miami  Harald  . 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  . 

Boston  Globa  . 

Minnoapolit  Tribuno  . 


32,283.048 

25.748.440 

25,058,404 

24.134.417 

22.378,287 

20,351,474 

18.777,812 

17,781,031 

17,744,444 

17,172,307 


20,733,552 

20,320,778 

20,2M,708 

17.015,077 

18,832.424 

18.727,334 

18,820.873 

18,508,388 

18,481,882 

17,731,870 


21,557,013 

21,422,488 

12,740,883 

12,047,888 

11,872,882 

11.037,844 

10,728,778 

I0.8n,572 

10.800,827 

7,751,342 


Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Lot  Angalat  Timaa— MS  .  53,840,081 

Naw  York  Timas— MS  .  43.820.777 

Miami  Harald— MS  .  38,875,218 

Chicago  TrIbuna— MS  .  38,182,103 

Washington  Post— MS  .  HPI2,73I 

Milwaukaa  Journal— ES  .  31,274,552 

Houston  Chronicia— ES  .  28,800,387 

Minnaapollt  Star  A  TrIbuna — 

ES  .  27,883,212 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar— MS  ..  27,875,873 

Columbus  Dispatch— ES  .  28,715,780 

Sourca:  Madia  Racordt  Inc. 


145  advertisers 
in  initial  issue 
of  roto  section 

San  Jose,  Calif, 

The  San  Jose  Mercury-Nem 
will  introduce  its  roto  section, 
California  Today,  September  7, 
with  an  80-page  edition,  half  of 
it  in  full  color. 

Publisher  Joseph  B.  Riddei 
said  that  145  advertisers  have 
signed  contracts  for  space,  102 
of  them  for  62  consecutiw 
weeks.  Their  advertisements  wit 
occupy  more  than  48  pages,  2l 
of  them  in  color. 

“We  were  shooting  to  get  at 
average  issue  of  32  pages, 
Bidder  said.  “Naturally,  we 
don’t  expect  to  have  80  pages 
in  each  issue — our  second  one 
will  be  56 — but  we  will  probabiv 
hold  close  to  the  latter  figure. 

Heavy  promotion 

A  heavy  promotion  campaigr 
is  under  way  to  introduce  the 
magazine,  one  of  only  four 
locally-edited  roto  sections  it 
California,  to  residents  of  the 
Mercury-News  circulation  area. 

Content  of  the  new  roto  sec 
tion  will  feature  activities  o: 
Northern  California  residents 
their  homes,  hobbies  and  out 
door  living  as  well  as  the  mant 
nearby  beauty  spots  at  whicf 
they  spend  weekends  and  vaca 
tions. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertisinj 
director,  praised  all  elements  ol 
his  staff — sales,  art  and  copy- 
for  what  he  called  “a  total  sale 
effort.” 

California  Today  section  i 
being  produced  under  the  di 
recti  on  of  Ted  Bredt,  forme: 
editor  of  the  San  Francist  i 
Chronicle’s  Bonanza  section,  wh'  j 
is  working  with  a  staff  of  thref 

Printing  of  the  Mercury  an: 
News  roto  section  is  beiii| 
handled  by  Standard  Gravur 
of  Louisville. 

Stouffer^s  links  ads 
with  astronaut  meals 

Still  another  advertiser  is  tal 
ing  credit  for  its  contributio; 
to  man’s  moon  flight — Stouffer: 
Foods — with  the  largest  concer 
trated  advertising  and  proro< 
tion  drive  in  its  history  fe 
frozen  prepared  entrees. 

Full-page  black  and  white  aci 
will  be  telling  readers  of  mon 
than  60  dailies  that  “Everybod; 
who’s  been  to  the  moon  is  ea:- 
ing  Stouffer’s.”  Stouffer’s  serrec 
many  of  the  meals  con'.umfj 
by  the  Apollo  pilots  during  the;: 
21-day  quarantine. 

The  newspaper  ads  f^atur 
10-cent  coupons. 
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Russell  Baker  *s  Credo 


Work  is  my  hobby  and  it  keeps  me  happy! 
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By  Judith  S.  Cohen 


Russell  Baker  loosened  his 
red-striped  tie  and  button-down 
shirt,  swung  his  feet  up,  and 
relinguished  his  chewing  gum 
for  a  cigarette,  “Have  a  seat,” 
he  motioned  vaguely.  The  wall- 
length  windows  in  his  eighth- 
floor  Washington  office  afforded 
a  brilliant,  sun-washed  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  city. 

Five  shelves  of  bright-jack- 
eted  books,  offering  information 
on  everything  from  The  Sport¬ 
ing  Life  to  The  Hex  lined  the 
wall  behind  his  desk.  “Nobody 
would  want  to  read  them,”  he 
explained  as  he  unpacked  an¬ 
other  one.  “They’re  for  interior 
decoration.  I  do  use  a  couple  of 
them  for  reference  and  research, 
but  the  good  ones  I  keep  at  home 
or  give  to  friends.” 

A  burst  from  the  green  desk 
phone  shattered  the  office’s  at¬ 
mosphere  of  quiet  elegance.  A 
large  cream-colored  couch,  re¬ 
cently  sat-in,  and  a  comfortable¬ 
looking  brown  leather  chair  near 
the  wall  opposite  his  desk  re¬ 
flected  their  owner’s  easygoing, 
yet  well-bred,  charm.  “Have  to 
do  a  show  in  New  York  Monday 
with  Susskind  ami  Buchwald,” 
the  Sew  York  Times  editorial 
columnist  explained  to  the 
phone. 

He  excused  himself,  and 
glanced  through  a  calendar  set 
on  the  wrong  day.  The  Saturday 
Review  of  Books,  some  letters 
and  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  shared 
a  surprisingly  uncluttered  desk. 
The  square  glass-top  coffee  table 
in  front  of  the  couch,  with  its 
small  pile  of  magazines,  com¬ 
plemented  the  desk’s  aura  of 
settled  calm. 

Flexible  riiuline 

“I  gave  a  lecture  at  [Johns] 
Hopkins  yesterday,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  attempting  to  outline  his 
rather  flexible  and  virtually  non¬ 
existent  routine. 

“You  know,  the  same  old 
speech,”  he  said  in  a  world- 
weary  tone  appropriate  to  a 
topical  humorist  who  has  sati¬ 
rized  popes,  presidents  and  por¬ 
nography — “been  doing  it  for  a 
year.  Mark  Twain  used  to  do 
something  like  it.  Each  time  you 
do  it,  you  have  to  take  out  the 
parts  that  don’t  get  any  laughs, 
and  then,  liefore  you  know  it, 
the  year’s  up.”  He  threw  up  his 
hands  in  mock  despair. 

“Think  I’ll  take  the  day  off 
Saturday,  and  write  two  col¬ 
umns  t^ay.  I  have  to  be  in 
Pelham  Sunday,”  he  grimaced. 


“I  have  to  speak  to  some  wom¬ 
en’s  group.  You  know,  like  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  or 
some  organization  in  New 
Jersey.”  He  dismissed  it  all  with 
a  wave,  expressive  of  a  shared 
joke.  “What  a  drag.  Then  Mon¬ 
day  is  the  show,  and  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  are  open  for 
now.” 

“My  spare  time?  Well,  I’ve 
got  a  family  to  maintain,” 
Baker  referred  to  his  wife  of 
nineteen  years,  Miriam,  whom 
he  met  on  a  blind  date  with  his 
college  roommate,  and  their 
three  teen-age  children.  “I 
know  you’re  always  supposed  to 
remember  those  things,”  he 
mused  forgetfully  when  first 
questioned  about  the  meeting. 
He  recalled  the  incident  after 
a  few  moments  of  deep  thought. 
“I’m  going  to  Europe  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  too.  Things  are 
really  boring  around  here  with 
Nixon.  I’ll  probably  write  a  few 
columns  from  there.” 

Nothing  by  design 

Baker’s  nationally  syndicated 
column,  “The  Observer,”  is  the 
incidential  offshoot  of  a  job  of¬ 
fer  in  1'962  from  a  rival  news¬ 
paper.  “I  got  an  attractive  offer 
from  another  paper” — he  looked 
thoughtful,  and  played  with  his 
pen — “but  Scotty  Reston  [James 
Reston,  Executive  Editor  of  the 
Times]  urged  me  not  to  take  it. 
Nothing  ever  happens  by  liesigpi 
on  the  Times” 

“But  seven  years  is  a  long 
time  to  do  anything.  It  gets  bor¬ 
ing  after  a  while.  That’s  how 
you  get  old  fast.  I  was  a  police 
reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun 
’oefore  I  started  writing  for  the 
Times,  and  I  left  because  I  was 
tired  of  it.”  One  of  Baker’s 
professors  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
who  was  moonlighting  for  the 
Sun,  heard  of  an  opening  there 
and  helped  him  get  his  first  job. 

The  phone  rang  again,  and 
he  swivelled  around  in  his  chair 
to  reveal  a  framed  Weber  car¬ 
toon  (the  New  Yorker)  depict¬ 
ing  a  fierce-looking  Establish¬ 
ment  type  perusing  the  Times. 
The  caption  reads:  “That  Rus¬ 
sell  Raker  makes  me  laugh,”  A 
tray  with  brown  crockery  tea 
pot  and  cups  and  Earl  Gray’s 
Twining  tea  adorned  a  shelf 
behind  the  desk. 

Brilliant  blue  eyes  sparkling, 
dimples  set,  he  laughed  into  the 
phone:  “Sounds  preferable  to  a 
turnpike  motel.”  The  attentive, 
soft-spoken  “Excu.se  me,”  the 
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Russell  Balter 

ivy-league  dress,  the  easy  charm 
and  the  boyish  good  looks  that 
were  accentuated  by  a  casually 
falling  lock  of  reddish  hair  re¬ 
called  a  prep-school  yearbook 
picture.  “I’m  going  to  give  a 
commencement  address  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  College,”  he  explained.  “I 
plan  to  drive  there,  assuming 
my  car’s  still  working.” 


“They’re  so  damned  orthodox  in 
their  unorthodoxy.  You  never 
see  a  guy  with  a  bald  head  going 
around  in  a  skirt.  It’s  like  Eisen- 
howerism  in  reverse.” 

“Both  sides  at  San  Francisco 
State  made  I’eal  asses  out  of 
themselves.  But  it  was  a  real 
political  thing  for  the  students 
in  Europe,  especially  in  France. 
You  really  have  to  judge  them 
[the  disturbances]  individually.” 

“I  just  read  about  some  pro¬ 
tests  in  high  school,  and  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  piece 
on  protest  in  the  nursery  school. 
Did  you  see  it?”  He  seemed 
mildly  pleased  by  a  nod  of  as¬ 
sent,  and  plea.santly  startled 
when  the  interviewer  admitted 
to  having  idolized  him  since  age 
16.  “And  how  old  are  you  now?” 
he  asked  with  extreme  interest. 
With  a  reply  of  “Twenty,”  the 
bushy  red  eyebrows  shot  up  and 
a  Cheshire  grin  relaxed  his  fea¬ 
tures.  He  leaned  back,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  subject  of  student 
protest.  “Where  will  it  all  end?” 
— he  threw  up  his  arms  in  mock 
despair.  “Pretty  soon  we’ll  have 
protest  in  the  womb.” 


No  identity  crisis 

•Asked  about  his  own  college 
years.  Baker  admitted  that  he 
never  had  an  identity  crisis.  “I 
always  wanted  to  be  a  writer.” 

“Having  an  identity  crisis 
then  was  a  luxury.  People  were 
too  busy  making  money.  When 
all  your  material  wants  are 
satisfied,  then  you  start  asking 
‘Who  am  I?’  But  today  it’s  so 
easy  to  make  money  that  you 
don’t  have  to  wait  till  you’re 
middle-aged  to  enjoy  an  identity 
cri.sis.” 

“The  big  thing  when  I  was 
in  college — 1948— was  Commu¬ 
nism.  All  the  swinging  political 
types  were  Communists.  Now 
they’re  anarchists  or  moral  up- 
lifters.”  He  laughed,  a  hint  of 
cynicism  in  his  voice. 

“If  you  wanted  to  make  it 
with  the  girls,  you  were  a  Com¬ 
munist.  And  the  big  thing  aliout 
Communist  girls  was  that  they 
all  believed  in  free  love.  They 
always  talked  about  it,  any¬ 
way,”  he  said  with  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  leer.  “But  we  never 
found  any.” 

Penchants  fur  protest 

However,  he  is  genuinely  dis¬ 
turbed  and  irritated  by  what 
he  calls  students’  “strange  ten¬ 
dency”  nowadays  to  jirotest. 


The  nastv  homh 

No  collegiate  radical  himself. 
Baker  worked  on  the  campus 
paper  while  attending  John 
Hopkins  University  under  the 
G.  1.  Rill  after  two  years  of 
naval  service.  “I  enlisted  in 
1948,  when  I  was  18.  I  didn’t 
want  to  be  drafted  and  then 
spend  my  time  crawling  around 
in  the  mud.”  He  was  about  to 
be  commissioned  on  his  twentieth 
birthday  when  V-J  day  w'as  de¬ 
clared.  “When  the  war  was  over 
I  almost  wept.  I  loved  it.  We 
all  felt  like  the  nasty  bomb  had 
blown  the  war  out  from  under 
us.  It  was  a  typically  happy 
American  ending.  All  the  boys 
were  coming  home  to  apple  pie, 
mom,  and  the  Dodgers.” 

However,  the  prospective 
English  literature  major  with 
the  Swiftian  wit  did  not,  “like 
everyone  in  World  War  Two,” 
write  a  funny  book  alwut  it: 
“I  sat  around  Pensacola  [naval 
liase]  biting  my  fingernails,  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
re-enlist.  ‘My  God,’  I  finally 
said  to  my.self,  ‘if  I  can’t  make 
a  simple  decision  after  two 
years.  I’ll  lie  totally  Incapable 
of  making  one  after  another 
three.’  So  I  just  went  in  and 
got  my  discharge.” 

But  violence  is  no  joke  to 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Publishers,  teachers  needed 
to  ‘sell’  classroom  newspaper 


By  Sallie  Whelan  ^  f  »  t  i  «Tt 

Kduralional  Coordinator,  Peoria  Journal  Star  planne  or,  says  )r.  ® •  tinued  efforts  must  be  made  to 

must  become  a  re^lar  part  of  teachers  and  more 

PARI'  IV — WHO  NEEDS  IT?  the  curriculum.  Indeed, the  use  newspapers.  And  testing  must 

of  newspapers  and  magazines  program’s 

must  be  seen  as  an  integral  part  validity 

Is  a  continuing,  organized  na-  area  school  curricula.  They  have  of  the  continuous  program  of  aNPA  Foundation  is  fiiianc- 

tional  Newspaper  in  the  Class-  refused  to  wait  for  education  guidance  in  reading  tastes  and  j  ^  testing  program  to 

room  Pro^am  really  necessary?  to  change  by  itsel^f.  They  are  skills.  It  must  become  an  im-  help  educators  recognize  the  im- 

Wont  the  future  take  care  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  portant  part  of  instruction  in  *1  npw<?naner<?  can  have  on 

Italic  o,,  concontiinl  an-  In  14-  newspapers  Can  nave  on 


“Newspaper  reading  must  be 


the  Saturday  Review  a  i  tide 
“Schools  vs.  Education,”  that 
youngsters  spend  more  time 
watching  television  than  they 
do  in  schoolrooms.  (From  birth 
to  high  school  graduation,  15,- 
000  hours  before  television  sets 
and  12,000  hours  in  school.) 

The  experts  say  that  con- 


of  itself  as  far  as  schools,  better  with  a  conceptual  ap-  all  school  subjects.  It  is  not  an 


teachers,  newspapers  and  stud¬ 
ents  are  concern^? 

Not  according  to  the  experts. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago.  Dr. 


proach  through  the  Newspaper  extra,  something  you  do  if  you 


in  the  Classroom  Program. 


“W'e’re  teaching  the  inquiry  damentals,” 


have  time.  It  is  one  of  the  fun- 


process,”  says  Yamakawa  whose 


Edgar  Dale,  reading  specialist  strong  belief  that  textbooks  are 


In  10  years,  the  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Program  has 


students.  The  tests  developed 
by  Educational  Testing  Sen-- 
ice  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  be 
ready  for  school  use  next  year. 

How  is  the  habit  built? 


and  professor  of  education  at  not  doing  enough  to  stimulate  touched  only  a  small  number  of  John  Haefner  emnhasizes 

Ohio  State  University,  wrote  the  minds  of  young  people  has  ^  j,  newspapers  in  «John  Haefner  emphasizeb 

the  textbook.  «,«.  „  led  te  a  program  of  training  Sd  si^nheTo  mil-  S‘dl“»Th  no  ^on'i.T  S 

.\ew8itaper.  teachers  to  use  the  daily  news-  ,j  teachers  the  33  8  million 

This  year,  in  a  talk  for  an  paper  for  concepts  that  give  i^dent^ir elementary  schools,  Trearthem  eC 

4VP4  Mourcnaruxi-  in  flan  r'locsc.-  dpnth  tn  thp  Kopial  sciencps.  a  i  J  _  a_  nanaie  or  reau  inem  as  enec 


-ANPA  Newspaper  in  the  Class-  depth  to  the  social  .sciences, 
room  seminar.  Dr.  Dale  said:  ,  ,  ,  , 

“The  newspaper  is  not  yet  used  m-Iioo  s 

in  the  schools  as  a  regular  part  Concepts  of  power  and  t 


the  14.1  million  students  in  high  tively  as  children  who  have  been 
schools.  trained  in  newspaper  reading. 

Time  for  television  A  veteran  swial  studies 

teacher.  Dr.  Haefner  has  seen 
Meanwhile,  it  is  true  that  his  newspaper  use  in  the  class- 


in  the  schools  as  a  regular  part  Concepts  of  power  and  con- 
of  the  curriculum.  W’ill  we  have  flict  make  it  possible  for  a 
to  wait  another  28  years  before  teacher  to  use,  for  example, 
w’e  get  it?”  Vietnam  war  news  coverage  to 


Time  for  television 


Convinced  that  careful,  crit-  give  meaning  to  ancient  history, 
ical  newspaper  reading  is  even  world  history,  U.  S.  govem- 
more  essential  in  today’s  world,  ment,  political  .science,  soci- 
Dr.  Dale  gives  two  reasons  for  ology,  geography,  economics 
its  slow  educational  acceptance:  and  anthropology, 
reluctance  to  change  and  teach-  Yamakawa’s  Newspaper  in 
ing  time  pressure.  the  Clas.sroom  Program  is  being 


.  ’  *  .  ’  newspapers  have  continued  to  room  affect  such  students  as 

Vietnam  war  news  coverage  to  .. _ T?.xxix.rai 


and  anthropology.  ^  i  c  ”  f 

V  1  »  ®XT  •  developed.  Surveys  continue  to 

Yamakawa’s  Newspaper  in  ^y^^^  increase  in  the  number 
the  CIas.sr^m  Program  is  being  television 


see  circulation  growth.  But  the  Nicholas  Johnson,  now  Federal 
better  readers  and  better  news-  Communications  Commissioner, 
papers  seen  as  a  long  range  It  is,  however,  practically  im- 
goal  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  possible  to  measure  how  the 
Classroom  Program  have  not  newspaper-reading  habit  is 


developed.  Surveys  continue  to  built.  “It  may  even  come  from 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  .some  place  else,”  suggests  Dr. 


. me  ...Hvsrwm  rrogram  is  oeu  g  television  Haefner,  “.  .  .  the  family  .  .  . 

New  curricula  \  ^  j  ”  as  their  primary  news  source,  or  develop  as  young  people  grow 

„  ,,  ,  1,000  schools  after  a  year  and  a  yy^^  yy^^ 

Why  haven’t  we  moved  faster  half  of  this  approach  to  educat-  ^un^ber  of  hours  children  are  know  about  their  commun- 

in  getting  newspai^rs  into  the  ors  in  the  Chicago  area.  He  ^  television  ities  .  .  .” 

schools?  Because  changing  the  credits  concentrated  teacher-  ^y^  ^  y^  concerned  with  the 

curriculum  is  like  moving  a  training  and  special  materials  .  '  ^  informincr  and  train- 


curriculum  is  like  moving 


to  school,  he  has  had  so  many 


graveyard-the  dead  have  .so  like  the  handbook  Extrapolate!  y^  ^ 


many  friends.” 

“.  .  .We  are  not  yet  providing 


A  Guide 
the  Soc 


need  for  informing  and  train¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  philos- 


fe  to  Creative  Teaching  in  j^ing  ophy  and  cooperative  methods 

Social  Sciences  (he  can  t  t-. _ 1 _ r  o _ 1  ’ .  _ _  \  *1 _ _  t  o 


...»,=  no.  yce  proviQing  Durkee  of  Copley  Newspapers.) 

adequate  release  time  at  the  keep  e^gh  pnnt^;  thousands  j  j„ 

high  school  level  to  develop  and  have  been  distributed)  along  ^ 

try  out  new  curricula.  Carefully  with  staffers  who  will  “train  a 

reading  the  newspaper  day  by  teacher  on  the  spot”  and  tele¬ 
day  takes  lots  of  time.  Many  phone-answer  “panic  card”  re¬ 

teachers  don’t  have  it  .  .  .  The  quests  for  help, 
curriculum  is  too  crowded.  The  basic  problems  of  the 
Teachers  try  desperately  to  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  ef- 

cover  the  ground  when  they  fort — teacher  unawareness  and 

should  be  trying  to  uncover  the  newspaper  apathy — appear  to 


of  the  program.  Last  year  at  a 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


ground.” 

But  Dr.  Dale  predicts  that  ed¬ 
ucation  will  “change  markedly 
in  the  next  few  years.” 

The  same  prediction  is  made 


be  best  handled  in  an  organized 
way  as  in  the  Chicago  program. 
The  interest  never  would  have 
developed  without  the  news¬ 
paper’s  leadership  and  the 


by  Allan  Yamakawa,  director  training  of  teachers  by  Yama- 
of  curriculum  services  for  the  kawa’s  staff. 


Chicago  Tribune. 


And  much  remains  to  b<‘  done 


“There’s  a  revolution  in  ed-  to  reach  more  educators  and  in- 
ucation  going  on  now.  The  new  terest  more  newspapers  in  the 
social  studies  program  can’t  be  program.  Newspapers  obviously 
taught  without  us.  But  educat-  have  not  all  heeded  Dr.  Dale’s 
ors  don’t  realize  it  yet.  The  key  warning:  “Unless  we’re  care- 
words  are  relevance,  motivation  ful,  we’re  going  to  have  a  gen- 


and  continuation.’ 


eration  of  kids  that  can’t  read 


Former  educator  Yamakawa  a  newspaper.”  Educators,  too, 
and  his  staff  have  grabbed  the  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
bull  by  the  horns  to  incorporate  need  to  restructure  education  to 
daily  newspapers  into  Chicago  include  contemporary  materials. 


SOLID  SUBJECT  MATTER — Mrs.  Dorothy  I.  Strohman,  seen  here 
teaching  arithmetic  to  pupils  in  an  East  Moline  junior  school,  wrote 
a  250-pa9e  study  unit,  "Mathematics  in  Everyday  Lite  as  Recorded 
in  the  Daily  Newspaper."  She  said  she  has  found  newspapers  to  be 
"more  palatable  to  pupils  than  the  regular  text  books." 
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The  International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors  have  bestowed  au  Award  of 
Merit  on  SEMINAR,  the  thouKht-provokin^  magazine  about  newspapers. 
This  was  the  only  aw’ard  made  in  the  category,  “Internal/External  Magazines 
with  Circulation  Less  Than  5,(KK).” 
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Our  current  issue  deals  with  “The  Press  Under  Attack”  and  carries  articles 
by  such  well-known  newspapermen  as  Otis  Chandler,  Lee  Hills  and  Frank 
McCee  . . .  all  award  winners  themselves.  Subscribe  to  SEMINAR  today  and 
receive  this  timely  issue  of  vital  interest  to  everyone  with  a  stake  in  the 
newspaper  business. 
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Subscription  rates:  1  year,  $3.00;  2  years,  $5.50;  3  years,  $7.50. 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  journalism  students,  $2.50  per  year. 
Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  each  per  year. 


Sears-ACEJ  internships 

20  students  selected 
for  Washington  study 


Classroom 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


seminar,  Stewart  Macdonald  of 
ANPA  pointed  out:  “If  I  were 
to  put  my  finger  on  any  single 
problem  which  deters  the  news¬ 
paper  business  from  even 
faster  progress  in  the  program, 
it  is  that  we  newspapermen  do 
not  understand  the  program." 

“Some  papers  are  still  re¬ 
luctant  to  go  to  schools,"  says 
C.  K.  Jefferson,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  Committee,  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  “And  educators  have 
not  paid  enough  attention  .  .  . 
even  though  current  materials 
are  mentioned  at  education 
meetings,  there  is  little  said 
about  this  program." 

Depends  on  publishers 

King  Durkee  also  sees  the 
future  of  the  program  depend¬ 
ent  upon  how  soon  publishers 
become  aware  of  it  and  parti- 
pate  in  it:  “A  large  percentage 
of  publishers  are  unaware  of 
this  program  and  this  philos¬ 
ophy." 

There  are  newspapers  who 
think  the  program  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  journalism  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  there  are  also 
newspapers  who  just  don’t  want 
to  get  involved  in  anything  that 
looks  like  it  will  take  money  and 
work.  Some  don’t  even  want  to 
hear  it  explained.  At  one  re¬ 
cent  regional  publishers’  meet¬ 
ing,  a  session  set  up  to  explain 
the  program  was  removed  from 
the  schedule  by  the  general 
chairman  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  unnecessary. 

Finally  in  looking  at  the 
reasons  for  an  organized  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  the  teacher  who 
needs  organized  help  to  gain 
confidence  and  skill  in  using 
the  newspaper,  according  to  the 
teachers  who  now  are  serving  as 
educational  consultants  tor 
newspapers. 

Dick  Schallert,  educational 


services  director,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune,  says,  “Many 
teachers  feel  uncomfortable 
with  the  newspaper  .  .  .  they 
think  they  have  to  know  every¬ 
thing  .  .  .  teachers  are  not  used 
to  confrontation  .  .  .  open-ended 
sort  of  teaching.” 

Allan  Yamakawa,  who  claims 
any  teacher  can  be  trained  in 
newspaper  use  in  four  hours, 
says,  “We  had  to  give  teachers 
a  new  kind  of  job  .  .  .  We  teach 
strategy  and  how  to  find  the 
kinds  of  questions  to  which 
there  are  no  answers." 

Some  don’t  know  about  it 

Yamakawa  adds  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  must  start  with  the 
teacher-training  institutions. 

I,  too,  can  testify  that  after 
10  years  of  the  program,  most 
of  us  are  still  getting  teachers, 
fresh  out  of  college,  who  say: 
“I  never  heard  anything  about 
using  newspapers."  And  often 
our  invitations  to  explain  the 
program  to  university  education 
departments  are  ignored. 

Surely,  this  calls  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  program  with  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problem  areas  of 
teacher  and  newspaper  train¬ 
ing.  And  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the 
question,  “where  do  we  go  from 
here?” 

*  *  * 

Next  week:  The  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Program  is 
not  a  passing  fad. 

• 

Credit  Union  allows 
loans  for  new  cars 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  Employees’  Credit  Union 
at  the  Sun  Company  is  now 
allowing  members  to  borrow  up 
to  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of 
new  automobiles.  The  loan  must 
be  repaid  within  four  years  and 
the  annual  interest  rate  is  9% 
— or  %%  per  month  on  the  un¬ 
paid  balance. 

The  credit  union,  which  has 
270  active  members  and  assets 
of  nearly  $206,000,  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  a  6%  dividend  on  shares. 


Chicago 

Twenty  college  juniors  and 
seniors  have  been  awarded 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Con¬ 
gressional  Internships  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  Students.  They  will  work 
and  study  for  three  months  in 
Washington,  beginning  early 
next  year.  They  will  be  assigned 
to  the  staffs  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  gain  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  legislative 
processes  in  Congress. 

Sponsored  by  Sears  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  the  program’s  ob¬ 
jective  is  broader  understand¬ 
ing  and  communication  between 
the  people  and  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  announcing  the  winners. 
Sears’  president  Arthur  M. 
Wood  and  ACEJ  president 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren  said  they 
were  selected  by  an  awards 
committee  for  their  academic 
performance,  writing  ability  and 
interest  in  political  reporting. 
Selected  for  the  program  were: 

Karen  Ellen  Roland  of 
Phoenix,  to  the  staff  of  Rep. 
Frank  E.  Evans,  D.-Colo. 

Raleigh  D.  Sahl  of  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Rep.  William  S.  Mailliard, 
R-Calif. 

Cameron  R.  Benedict  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  Rep.  Seymour 
Halpern,  R-N.  Y. 

Wayne  S.  Markham  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  Rep.  Daniel  E. 
Button,  R-N.  Y. 

Terry,  Peters  of  Belleville, 
Ill.,  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr., 
R-Ohio. 

Jayne  Weeks  Barnard  of 
South  Euclid,  Ohio,  Rep.  Abner 
J.  Mikva,  D-Ill. 

Martha  Irene  Mangelsdorf  of 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kan.,  Rep. 
Fred  Schwengel,  R-Iowa. 

Roger  L.  Downey  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Rep.  John  B.  Anderson, 
R-Ill. 

Sharon  Elizabeth  Templeton 
of  Roseville,  Mich.,  Rep.  Guy 
Vander  Jagt,  R-Mich. 

Nedra  Anne  Bayne  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  Sen.  Robert  Dole, 
R-Kan. 

Charles  S.  Johnson  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  Sen.  Frank  Church,  D- 
Idaho. 

Roger  H.  Drew’s  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  Wis.,  Rep.  Donald  M. 
Fraser,  D-Minn. 

Rudolph  J.  Maxa  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
R-Md. 

Robert  M.  Beck  of  Oklahoma 


City,  Okla.,  Sen.  Fred  R.  Har¬ 
ris,  D-Okla. 

Teresa  Marie  Black  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  Rep.  John 
Brademas,  D-Ind. 

Linda  May  Pavlik  of  Ponca 
City,  Okla.,  Rep.  David  Pryor, 
D-Ark. 

Stephen  D.  Soloman  of 
Lafayette  Hill,  Pa.,  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson  Jr.,  D-N.  J. 

Amy  Johanna  Wilson  of  Mid¬ 
land,  Pa.,  Sen.  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  R-Pa. 

William  E.  Berger  of  Austin, 
Texas,  Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk,  D-Calif. 

Richard  H.  Scott  of  Amarillo, 
Texas,  Rep.  James  M.  Collins, 
R-Texas. 

As  a  supplement  to  their  Con¬ 
gressional  experience,  the  in¬ 
terns  will  attend  an  eight-week 
course  in  Washington  on  “Un¬ 
derstanding  and  Reporting  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs.”  It  will  be  taught 
by  Samuel  J.  Archibald,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

• 

Scope  magazine, 
newspaper  strike 
creation,  ceases 

Detroit 

The  last  remaining  publica¬ 
tion  born  out  of  the  1967-68  De¬ 
troit  newspaper  strike  is  dead. 

After  final  paychecks  were 
handed  to  the  14  employes  of 
Scope  Magazine.  James  H.  Dy- 
gert,  oxvner  and  publisher  of 
the  magazine,  said  its  demise 
was  due  to  lack  of  capital;  it 
couldn’t  ride  out  the  loss  of 
readers  and  advertisers  that 
came  with  the  strike’s  end. 

Yet  Dygrert  claims  that  cir¬ 
culation  had  rebounded. 

“When  the  strike  ended,  we 
were  at  15,900,”  he  said.  “Cir¬ 
culation  went  to  18,000  in  No¬ 
vember  and  our  last  issue,  July 
26,  about  22,000  copies.” 

The  magazine’s  best  circula¬ 
tion  was  hit  with  the  June  15, 
1968,  issue,  when  61,795  copies 
were  sold. 

Its  popularity  was  based 
largely  on  the  constant  atten¬ 
tion  it  gave  to  the  activities  of 
organized  crime  in  Detroit,  and 
its  attempts  to  uncover  corrup¬ 
tion  in  government. 

Television  commentator  Lou 
Gordon  originally  owned  half 
the  enterprise,  but  sold  out  to 
Dygert  last  September. 
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Buffalonians 


.we  often  wonder  what  the  other  two  are  doing. 


The  travelers 
read  The  News. 

After  ail...The  News  is 
Buffdo. 

(that's  leadership!)  RUFFALO 

Evening 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  News 


Advice  for  Democrats 

Newsmen  ask  change 
in  convention  plans 

Washington 

Spokesmen  for  newsmedia  told 
a  special  rules  commission  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  some  things  that  could  be 
done  to  improve  coverage  of 
Presidential  nominating  con¬ 
ventions.  They  were  critical  of 
the  methods  and  facilities  of 
the  1968  convention  in  Chicago 
and  offered  suggestions  to  elim¬ 
inate  some  of  the  handicaps  and 
annoyances  that  beset  that  his¬ 
toric  gathering. 

One  suggestion  by  William 
McGaffin,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  of  Stand¬ 
ing  Correspondents,  was  that 
there  be  a  “meaningful  reduc¬ 
tion”  in  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
^publicans  had  managed  with 
half  as  many  as  the  Democrats 
by  refusing  to  allow  half-votes. 

McGaflRn,  Marvin  L.  Arrow- 
smith  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  Grant  Dillman  of  United 
Press  International  joined  in  op¬ 
posing  any  reduction  of  media 
floor  privileges  at  national  con¬ 
ventions. 

McGaffin  said  that  “if  the 
newspaper  industry  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  vital  role,  this  trend 
of  reduced  floor  privileges  at 
national  conventions  must  be  re¬ 
versed.” 

Arrowsmith  said  that  the 
“tightened  restrictions”  imposed 
last  year  were  “not  compatible 
with  good  and  complete  coverage 
of  public  business,”  and  Dillman 
asserted  that  it  was  essential 
that  reporters  be  able  to  track 
down  delegates  during  conven¬ 
tion  sessions. 

All  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
hearing  urged  that  accessible 
work  space,  convenient  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  and  readily  avail¬ 
able  transportation  and  parking 
facilities  be  provided. 

Dillman  and  McGaffin  joined 
in  recommending  that  a  coordi¬ 
nator  be  named  by  the  national 
committee  to  work  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  daily  press  in 
advance  of  each  convention,  and 
George  Tames,  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers,  also  requested 
assignment  of  a  “contact  man” 
for  planning  future  convention 
coverage. 

Tames  said  that  dealing  with 
Democratic  officials  last  year 
was  like  trying  to  communicate 
with  a  “byzantine  court”.  He 
said  he  couldn’t  get  anyone  to 
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HIGH-LEVEL  EDITORIAL  CONFERENCE— Wayne  Robinson,  cen¬ 
ter,  editor  of  the  Observer,  newspaper  of  the  Urban  Journalism 
Workshop  at  Ohio  University,  takes  advice  from  his  instructor, 
Barbara  Neidenberger,  and  from  Hilbert  Black,  right,  police  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  Press.  Robinson,  whose  attendance  was  sponsored 
by  the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  is  editor  of  his  school  newspaper 
and  of  a  special  newspaper  for  teen  agers. 

1-week  workshop  creates  a  paper 

sylvania  daily  new'spappr.s,  Th‘ 
Newspaper  Fund  and  an  indus¬ 
trial  firm  sponsored  it. 

“Our  objectives  were  fairly 
simple,”  said  Professor  J.  W 
Click  of  the  Ohio  Universit. 
School  of  Journalism  and  work 
shop  director.  “We  wanted  ! 
bring  black  students  from  in 
ner-city  schools  to  the  campu- 
expose  them  to  .some  people  wb 
are  enthusiastic  about  journal 
ism  as  a  career  and  have  th>i 
publish  a  newspaper.” 

“We  hoped  that  some  of  tho- 
students  would  become  inter 
ested  in  a  journalism  caree’ 
and  perhaps  interest  some  c 
their  friends  in  one  after  the; 
returned  to  their  schools  thi 
fall.” 

The  sponsors  were  the  A  At 
Beacon  Journal,  Cleveland  PUv. 
Dealer,  Dayton  Journal  Herak 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  PiV- 
burgh  Press,  Toledo  Blad‘ 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tut- 
Co.  and  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

Much  of  the  success  of  th 
workshop  is  credited  to  tt 
teacher.  Miss  Barbara  Neider. 
berger,  who  taught  journali?' 
nine  years  at  Harry  E.  Woe: 
High  School  in  Indianapoli 
She  is  completing  a  master’ 
degree  in  journalism  at  Oh: 
this  summer  and  will  teach  i’ 
Rockville,  Md.,  this  fall. 

In  a  written  evaluation,  on= 
student  said,  “The  Urban  Work 
shop  was  a  success  only  because 
Miss  Neidenberger  w’as  the  kind 
of  teacher  who  made  working 
and  learning  enjoyable.” 

“The  students  were  a  oohe- 
sive,  sociable  group,”  Mis.‘  Nei- 
denberger  said. 
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Washington 
When  it  comes  to  news  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Jerry 
W.  Friedheim  has  a  dual  job 
under  the  title  of  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs). 

The  former  Congressional  aide 
described  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  during  a  seminar  of  the 
National  Classification  Manage¬ 
ment  Society  here  July  24. 

In  one  phase  of  his  work, 
Friedheim  said,  he  helps  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Dan 
Henkin,  to  improve  the  release 
of  information. 

He  also  works  with  the  Se¬ 
curity  Review  Directorate  in 
Public  Affairs  headed  by 
Charles  Hinkle,  “who  has  been 
in  this  kind  of  business  in  the 
Pentagon  since  the  beginning  of 


make  a  decision  and  that  pho¬ 
tographers  did  not  know  until 
the  night  before  the  convention 
that  they  would  have  only  20 
floor  passes  for  220  accredited 
cameramen. 

Spokesmen  for  television  said 
there  were  too  many  people  on 
the  floor  and  suggested  that  con¬ 
ventions  should  be  run  as  thea¬ 
ter,  with  only  the  eye  of  tele¬ 
vision  following  floor  debate. 
Another  suggestion  was  that 
.smaller,  independent  television 
stations  should  have  glassed-in 
broadca.st  booths  like  the  net¬ 
works. 

The  still  photographers 
thought  they  should  be  allowed 
to  take  pictures  from  the  same 
vantage  points  as  television. 

Representative  James  G. 
O’Hara,  of  Michigan,  chairman 
of  the  rules  commission,  agreed 
that  the  logistic  problems  of  the 
media  should  receive  attention 
but  thought  problems  created  by 
the  press  should  not  be  ignored. 
He  thought  that  the  political 
parties  have  a  responsibility  to 
put  on  a  show  interesting  to 
the  media. 

“Of  course  it  is  not  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  tell  the  news  media  how 
to  cover  our  conventions  and 
in  the  same  vein,  they  also  can¬ 
not  be  permitted  to  dictate  how 
our  proceedings  will  be  con¬ 
ducted,”  O’Hara  said. 

To  gab  or  to 
news  aide  in 


Athkns,  Ohio 
Twenty-one  students  and 
their  adviser  proved  that  an  in¬ 
tensive  one- week  summer  Urban 
Journalism  Workshop  can  be 
successful  when  they  published 
their  newspaper,  the  Observer, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  24th 
annual  Ohio  University  Work¬ 
shop  on  High  School  Publica¬ 
tions. 

The  Urban  Journalism  Work¬ 
shop  was  a  special,  experimen¬ 
tal  section  of  the  larger  work¬ 
shop  for  inner-city  high  school 
students  who  show  some  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Seven  Ohio  and  Penn- 

clam  up — 
dual  role 


time.” 

The  function  of  Colonel 
Hinkle’s  Directorate  is  to  insure 
the  maximum  disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  security  in¬ 
terests.  And  it’s  not  easy,  said 
Friedheim,  to  make  these  na¬ 
tional  security  determinations. 

“I’m  responsible,”  he  said, 
“for  the  Directorate  for  Secur¬ 
ity  Review  —  and  I’m  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Directorate  for 
Defense  Information.  I  have 
therefore  the  job  of  both  getting 
the  information  out ;  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  disclosure  of  classified 
information.” 

But,  he  added,  “we  in  Defense 
Public  Affairs  believe  that  these 
dual  responsibilities  —  protect¬ 
ing  and  releasing  information — 
logically  belong  together.” 
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More 

stock  market  watchers 

read  the  Bulletin 
than  any  other  paper 

in  Philadelphia 

Financial  interest  runs  high  among  Bulletin 
readers,  and  for  good  reason.  No  other  Philadelphia 
daily  reaches  so  many  owners  of  stocks,  bonds  and 
mutual  funds. 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  check  our  portfolio  of 
blue-chip  readers.  The  192-page  Simmons  study — 

Philadelphia  Market  Newspap>er  Profile — breaks  out 
these  and  hundreds  of  other  facts  about  newspajser 
readers  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market.  Like 
credit  card  ownership,  cars  bought  new  or  used,  house¬ 
hold  income.  The  study  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

And  whatever  your  product  or  service,  don’t  forget: 
the  Bulletin  gives  you  nearly  a  million  more  circula¬ 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any 
other  newspaper. 


Talk  to  the  Bulletin;  In  Philadelphia  nearly  e\’er)'body  reads  the  Bulletin. 

Write  to  Wm.  F.  Carr,  nmtionmt  adverthing  manaiar  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  or  your  neareal  Million  Market  Newspaper  office  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco  and  Loa  Angelea.  The  Leonard  Company  in  Miami;  American  Publiahera*  Repreaentativea  in  Toronto* 


Bilingual  game  scores 

A  little  French  goes 
long  way  in  baseball 


By  Walter  Poronovich 


French  is  spoken  by  80  percent 
of  the  metropolitan  area’s  3,- 
000,000  population. 

“There  was  just  never  any 
question  about  it,”  he  said.  “No 
one  even  suggested  that  oper¬ 
ating  in  French  and  English 
would  present  any  problem  or 
that  it  would  be  burdensome. 
In  fact,  we’ve  discovered  that 
this  is  a  fantastic  advantage 
for  all  concerned. 


“Le  lanceur,”  “le 
premier  but,”  “prise.” 
Baffled? 


“Every  word,  sentence  and 
Montreal  suits.  Many  people  who  heard  paragraph  is  given  equal  treat- 
le  jouer  de  the  broadcast  wrote  us,  telling  ment  in  both  language  and  no 
se.”  us  that  they  may  not  have  un-  one  appreciates  it  more  than  the 

derstood  the  goings-on  but  that  local  newspapers. 


But  that’s  real  American  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  “It  saves  them  time  in  trans¬ 
baseball.  broadcaster  was  itself  a  treat  lating  and  getting  correct  in- 

This  is  also  what  the  press  to  hear,”  said  Chiasson.  formation.  Of  course,  our  cor¬ 

and  public  relations  department 

of  the  newly-established  Mon-  "  "  fOTOTRONic  12W  m  linotron  505  ■  A/c/E  ■ 

treal  Expos  baseball  team  has  ^  S 

to  contend  with  now,  much  to  i  ^ 

the  delight  of  the  fans — and  5  j 

visiting  press.  a  .  ,  o 

It’s  called  bilingual  baseball,  ^  CompOSitlOn  SyStemS  ” 

and  you  play  it  by  speaking  9  cimprior  <:nftvi/;irp  I 

English  and  French.  «  Superior  sofiware  s 

In  Montreal,  as  any  visiting  ^  makes  o 

baseball  writer  will  attest,  base-  8  di^d  o  S 

ball  has  become  a  fun  game,  -  PDP-8  COmputerS  5 

with  the  novelty  of  the  French  >  more  produCtive  and  ■ 

language  very  much  a  factor.  “  ri 

Players  are  announced  to  the  u  more  profitable  ^ 

crowd  in  French  and  English  |  jfl  your  5 

(of  course,  the  names  them-  «>  3 

selves  are  untranslatable),  gen-  <  newspaper.  g 

eral  information  is  dispensed  ^ 

in  both  tongues,  there  are  signs  o  ■ 

and  press  releases  in  two  ■ 

languages.  „  We  supply  hardware,  programs  and  systems  x 

!r  support  for  all  typesetting  devices,  hot  and  ^ 

No  PK  Problem  g  cold,  at  minimal  capital  investment.  Don't  ^ 

“Is  there  any  problem  with  o  waste  another  nanosecond.  Call  or  write  to-  S 

bilingual  baseball?”  Larry  ^  day.  Composition  Systems  Inc.,  325  Central 

Chiasson,  public  relations  man-  ■  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606.  Tel:  (914)  ■ 

ager  of  the  Expos,  was  asked,  j.  761-7800.  Atlanta  Office:  Tel:  (404)  633-4685.  „ 

“Problem?”  echoed  Chiasson  «  San  Francisco  Office:  Tel:  (415)  343-4224.  5 

rhetorically.  “On  the  contrary.  ^  S 

You’d  be  surprised  how  the  5 

sportswriters  covering  the  visit-  1  ^ wSl  « 

ing  teams  love  to  come  and  work  t  V  I II  IIpI  I  g 

here.  They  think  this  French  z  ij-i|  .  '  > 

and  English  bit  is  a  real  shot  o  S 

1^‘tell.*  alld  *  weM^  h”Ive*^irno  i  •  ".SoftwUrC  IWikcS  (flC  (H/Jcn^lKV.  c 

other  way.”  2  > 

Chiasson,  former  .staffer  for  ® 

the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle  m  photon  713  ■  wire  service  retrieval  ■  no  spaceband  ■  CG  4962  ■ 
Herald,  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.) 

Telegraph  Journal,  the  Canadian  French  also  made  a  deep  im-  respondence  with  the  National 
Press  wire  service  and  the  Fi-  P*^ssion  across  the  continent  League  headquarters  or  with 
nancial  Post,  said  the  French  Saturday  afternoon  when  other  teams  are  in  English  since 

element  has  truly  captured  the  NBC’s  “Game  of  the  Week”  car-  they  are  all  in  the  U.S.,”  de- 
imagination  of  U.S.  writers  and  Expo-Cincinnati  game,  dared  Chiasson,  who  came  to 

broadcasters,  who  often  include  Broadcaster  Curt  Gowdy,  in  ad-  the  Expos  from  a  PR  firm 
French  word's  and  phrases  when  <Btion  to  stressing  the  new  which  he  joined  in  1966  after 
moving  copy  or  broadcasting  out  French-ness  of  Major  League  his  newspaper  stint, 
of  Montreal.  baseball,  made  a  point  of  in-  He  said  at  the  beginning  of 

The  Pittsburgh  Pirates  radio  a  French-speaking  re-  the  season  he  was  besieged  by 

broadcasters,  for  example,  pre-  Porter  to  make  some  observation  visiting  writers  asking  for  the 
vailed  on  a  French-language  tongfue.  French  word  for  this  play  or 
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Composition  Systems 
superior  software 
makes 

PDP-8  computers 
more  productive  and 
more  profitable 
in  your 
newspaper. 


We  supply  hardware,  programs  and  systems 
support  for  all  typesetting  devices,  hot  and 
cold,  at  minimal  capital  investment.  Don't 
waste  another  nanosecond.  Call  or  write  to¬ 
day.  Composition  Systems  Inc.,  325  Central 
Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606.  Tel:  (914) 
761-7800.  Atlanta  Office:  Tel:  (404)  633-4685. 
San  Francisco  Office:  Tel:  (415)  343-4224. 

(]oiii|>osi(ioii 

SvsUmiis 

.  ".software  makes  the  dUfen^nee. 


WIRE  SERVICE  RETRIEVAL 


NOSPACEBAND 


Ex|io  radioman  to  describe  an 
inning  over  the  Pirates  network 
— in  French. 


that  tongfue.  French  word  for  this  play  or 

„  .  ,  that  field  position, 

strict  rule  .  j  • 

“What  we’ve  done  just  re- 

Chiasson  said  the  Expos  have  cently  is  to  put  out  a  52-pagre 


“I  don’t  know  how  many  peo-  a  strict  rule  about  issuing  all  booklet  called  ‘Parlons-Let’s 
pie  understood  him  along  the  press  releases  in  French  and  Talk  Baseball.’  We’ve  listed  the 
(22- station)  Pirate  network,  English  to  local  press  and  radio  complete  glossary  of  baseball 
but  we  got  some  startling  re-  in  Greater  Montreal  where  terms  in  French  and  English 


Larry  Chiasson  I 

and  this  has  proved  our 
popular  venture,  outside  the  ba! 
team,  of  course. 

“I  sent  the  booklet  to  every 
team’s  public  relations  director 
in  both  leagues  and  I’ve  re¬ 
ceived  some  wonderful  com 
ments  about  it.” 

Fun  in  Iranslulioii  I 

The  French  language,  has  itiP 
humorous  sidelights  in  b:isetial:lj 
and  occasionally  a  visitisil 
writer  will  try  to  show  off  hisM 
prowess  in  the  F rench  languaKe 

Recently,  Bud  Tucker,  thr  * 
PRO  for  the  San  Diego  Padrns  J 
in  trying  to  describe  a  homf 
run,  came  out  with  “rloiiiiciV 
frappe,”  a  literal  translation 
As  every  good  baseball  writer 
knows,  “home  run”  in  French 
is  “coup  de  circuit”  or  sin'ph 
“circuit.” 

Chiasson  said  that  transla' 
ing  many  of  the  English  lias" 
ball  terms  into  French  did  posf 
a  problem  of  sorts,  with  th- 
result  that  the  new  terminolog; 
may  actually  describe  a  com 
plete  sequence  of  a  play  rather  i 
than  just  the  end-result.  Ex 
ample:  “Retire  au  baton  sur  ur 
richochet  attrape  par  le  reve 
veur”  meaning,  literally,  “n 
tired  at  bat  by  a  richochettin; 
ball  trapped  by  the  catcher”  or 
(in  every  day  baseball  Ian 
guagfe)  “foul  tip  third  strike. 

By  the  way,  for  those  still 
unfamiliar  with  bilingual  base  * 
ball,  the  opening  words  -tan 
for  “pitcher,”  “first  baseman 
and  “strike,”  which  is  what  yoi 
probably  took — three  times. 

• 

Back  ill  association 

The  New  York  Post  has  rc 
joined  the  Publishers’  A^soc;a 
tion  of  New  York  City  after  ar 
absence  since  March,  196:;.  The 
Association,  which  negotiates 
contracts  with  the  craft  unioiu- 
now  embraces  the  News,  the 
Times,  the  Long  Island  ’nss 
the  Staten  Island  Advance  anl 
the  Post. 
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comes  across 


New  England 


Scu'fort  Bay  Bridge,  Newforl,  R.  /. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS:  BEST  ROUTE  TO  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS! 

High,  wide  and  handsome,  the  recently  completed  Newport  Bay  Bridge  does  a  lot  more  than  add  a  dramatic  note 
to  Rhode  Island’s  shoreline  panorama.  It  also  provides  a  much-wanted  direct  connection  for  coastal  motor  traffic 
with  Newjx)rt— an  important  naval  base,  a  summer  mecca  for  yachtsmen  and  music-lovers— and  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  many  high-income,  expanding  markets. 

Newport’s  growth  is  not  an  isolated  case.  All  over  New  England,  business  is  booming.  Per  capita  income  in  the 
region  tops  the  national  average  by  9%!  Since  newspapers  here  have  the  best  home  coverage  in  the  nation,  nothing 
puts  your  selling  story  across  in  New  England  like  advertising  in  the  local  daily  newspaper. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


I' 


RIT  Gannett  building 
dedication  in  October 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Representatives  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  photographic  industries 
will  gather  at  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  October  23- 
24  to  mark  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Memorial  building. 

The  40,000-square-foot  build¬ 
ing  houses  RIT’s  College  of 
Graphic  Arts  and  Photography 
and  contains  more  than  $7  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  photographic  and 
printing  equipment. 

Highlighting  the  two-day 
event  will  be  an  open  house  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  from  8 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  which  will 
feature  graphic  arts,  printing 
and  photographic  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  displays  and 
exhibits  by  students  and  faculty. 
Also,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
tours  will  be  conducted  of  the 
Institute’s  new  $60  million 
campus  which  was  dedicated  last 
fall. 

A  dinner  for  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  trustees  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation,  members  of 
the  Gannett  family,  and  special 
guests  will  be  held  on  campus 
Friday  evening. 

Friday’s  events,  in  addition 
to  the  open  house,  will  include 
symposiums  on  photography 
and  printing  from  10  to  11  a.m. 
and  1:.30  to  2:30  p.m. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  (1876- 
1957)  was  a  co-founder  of  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
in  Ithaca.  In  1937  the  school 
moved  to  Rochester,  and  became 
the  School  of  Printing  at  RIT. 

Founded  in  1906,  the  Gannett 
Company  today  employs  8,500 
full-time  employees  in  78  cities. 
The  corporation  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  operate  34  dailies,  and 
nine  radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casting  stations. 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  Me- 
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morial  Building  houses  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Graphic  Arts  and  Pho¬ 
tography  which  consists  of  the 
School  of  Photographic  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  School  of 
Printing  and  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center.  The  building 
forms  an  L-shaped  complex  with 
the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
academic  buildings  in  New  York 
State,  covering  approximately 
10  acres  of  land. 

RIT’s  School  of  Photographic 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1930  for  the  purpose 
of  training  technicians  for  the 
photographic  industry.  The 
School  now  offers  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate  programs  in 
photographic  science  and  in¬ 
strumentation  and  programs 
leading  to  the  B.S.  Degree  in 
professional  photography  and 
the  M.F.A.  and  the  B.F.A.  De¬ 
gree  in  photographic  illustra¬ 
tion.  More  than  800  students 
are  enrolled  from  nearly  every 
state  and  about  a  half-dozen 
foreigr  countries.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  in  photographic  science  and 
instrumentation  is  the  only  ac¬ 
credited  program  of  its  kind  in 
the  U.S.  leading  to  the  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees. 

The  School  of  Printing,  for¬ 
merly  the  Empire  State  School 
of  Printing,  was  established  in 
1937  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  advanced  technological 
education  in  printing  and 
graphic  arts.  The  School  now 
offers  four  concentrations  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  general  printing, 
printing  management,  journal¬ 
ism  and  printing,  and  printing 
technology'.  The  School  also  of¬ 
fers  two  graduate  degrees — 
master  of  science  in  printing 
education  and  master  of  science 
in  printing  technology.  About 
500  degree  candidates  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  School  of  Printing 
from  almost  every  state  and 
more  than  twenty  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center,  with  its  own  full-time 
staff,  conducts  research  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  graphic  arts.  It 
also  conducts  short,  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  courses  for  men  and 
women  engaged  professionally 
in  the  graphic  arts. 

• 

Joins  Oil  Daily  staff 

Emilio  Desvemine  Jr.,  form¬ 
erly  petroleum  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Oil  Daily 
as  chief  of  its  New  York  bureau. 


Cowles  firm  enlarges 
Harper  &  Row  interest 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Co.  now  owns  425,466  shares  of 
stock  in  Harper  &  Row  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  The  news¬ 
paper  company,  of  which  John 
Cowles  Jr.  is  president,  recently 
acquired  13,036  shares  of  Harper 
&  Row.  The  stock  has  been 
traded  at  around  $25  a  share. 


BOISE  CASCADE  CORP. 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation’s 
first  half  earnings  of  $30,580,- 
000  compared  with  $19,990,000 
for  the  first  half  of  1968 — an 
increase  of  53%,  Net  income  per 
share  was  $1.51  compared  with 
$1.02  for  the  first  half  of  1968 — 
an  increase  of  48%.  Net  sales 
increased  16%  to  $588,140,000. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the 
second  quarter  were  89<‘  a  share 
compared  with  68^  for  the  same 
period  in  1968,  an  increase  of 
31%. 

R.  V.  Hamsberger,  president, 
reported  that  paper  activities, 
which  include  packaging,  office 
supplies,  newsprint  and  publica¬ 
tion  papers,  experienced  some 
price  improvements  and  showed 
increased  profits  over  the  first 
half  of  1968. 


Crookes  elected 
Hurletron  chief 

Chicago 

A.  James  Crookes  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Hurletron  Incorporated,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  electronic  control 
systems  (for  the  graphic  arts, 
paper  and  paperboard  indus¬ 
tries. 

George  A.  Fry,  predecessor  of 
Crookes,  will  remain  a  director 
and  chairman  of  the  company’s 
newly-formed  finance  committee. 

Crookes,  45,  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  White  Products  Di¬ 
vision  of  Bradford-White  Corp., 
Middleville,  Mich. 

Hurletron  reported  lower  sales 
and  earnings  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1969,  according  to 
Fry,  who  predicted  that  the 
second  half  will  show  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  in  sales  and 
profits,  chiefly  because  of  a  more 
favorable  backlog  situation. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1969, 
Hurletron  had  net  income  of 
$38,126,  or  six  cents  per  share, 
on  net  sales  of  $1,799,265.  This 
compared  with  net  income  of 
$129,620,  or  19  cents  per  share, 
on  sales  of  $2,613,341  in  the 
same  period  of  1968. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


3  join  journalism 
faculty  at  Maryland 

College  Park,  Md. 

Three  new  faculty  meir  )ers 
have  been  appointed  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  acc  ird- 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Dr. 
Donald  W.  O’Connell,  dear  of 
the  College  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration. 

Dr.  L.  John  Martin,  chief  of 
program  analysis  for  the  Office 
of  Policy  and  Research,  U.  S. 
Information  Agency,  will  be¬ 
come  professor  of  journalism  on 
September  1. 

Dr.  James  E.  Grunig,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  serving  with 
the  Land  Tenure  Center  in  Bo¬ 
gota,  Colombia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  of 
journalism. 

Dr.  Edmund  M.  Midura,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island,  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of 
journalism. 

Before  joining  USIA,  Dr. 
Martin  was  professor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research  and  graduate 
studies  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 


McBride  joins  Tal-Star 
Computer  Systems  firm 

Washington 

John  McBride  has  been  named 
vicepresident,  marketing,  of  Tal- 
Star  Computer  Systems  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  by  Ira  S.  Zwei- 
fler,  Tal-Star  president. 

McBride  has  been  corporate 
director  of  computer  services 
for  Copley  Press  Inc.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Copley  Computer  Serv¬ 
ices  Inc.,  a  subsidiary. 

Prior  to  joining  Copley  in 
January  of  1965,  McBride  was 
a  systems  engineer  with  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines 
Corp.  for  four  years. 

Tal-Star  is  a  newly-formed 
joint  venture  of  the  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Star,  and 
Talcott  National  Corporation, 
parent  holding  company  of 
James  Talcott  Inc.  The  new 
company  was  established  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  range  of  computer- 
oriented  services  to  the  new.s- 
paper,  television  and  radio  in¬ 
dustries. 

Manager  for  co-op 

Chicago 

John  A.  Churchill,  who  has 
been  manager  of  telephone  sa'es 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  division,  was 
named  manager  of  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Tribune  and 
Chicago  Today. 
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"Serving  people 
and  nations  everywhere” 
starts  with  serving  somebody 
somewhere. 


To  Han  Chong  Li,  exporter  in  Taipei,  ITT 
means  worldwide  telex  and  cablegram  commu¬ 
nications. 

To  Henry  Taggart,  commercial  jet  pilot, 
ITT  means  the  computer-based  air  traffic  control 
system  at  Arlanda  Airport,  Stockholm. 

To  Graham  Rohrer,  Swiss  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  in  London,  ITT  means  Avis  and  a  new  Hill¬ 
man  Hunter. 

To  Grandfather  Read,  a  former  employee, 
ITT  means  carefree  retirement  years  and  a  walk 
in  the  woods  with  his  grandsons,  Paul  and 
Andrew. 

Our  continued  growth 

Originally  we  operated  telephone  systems 
and  manufactured  telecommunications  equip¬ 
ment  almost  entirely  in  Latin  America  and 
Europe.  That's  the  origin  of  our  name. 

Today,  we  serve  the  needs  of  people  in 
126  countries  with  thousands  of  products  and 
services.  You  know  some  of  them,  like  the  Sher¬ 
aton  chain  of  hotels  and  motor  inns,  and  Rayonier, 
tree  farmer  extraordinary  and  producer  of  cellu¬ 
lose. 


In  a  different  way  we  serve  our  185,000 
stockholders  throughout  the  world.  Their  invest¬ 
ment  helps  make  possible  our  sustained  rate  of 
growth.  Last  year  our  sales  passed  the  $4  billion 
mark  and  net  income  was  up  17%  to  $180  mil¬ 
lion.  It  was  the  ninth  consecutive  year  that  we 
were  able  to  report  new  sales  and  earnings 
records. 

Other  people  we  serve  are  our  employees, 
almost  300,000  of  them  worldwide.  As  a  result 
of  long-standing  recruiting  and  training  pro¬ 
grams,  the  percentage  of  minority  groups  among 
our  U.S.  employees  is  significantly  higher  than 
the  reported  national  minority  employment  rate. 

International  training  program 

Recently  we  were  presented  with  a  Cita¬ 
tion  forSignificant  Contributions  to  International 
Education  by  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation,  in 
recognition  of  our  international  educational 
training  program— the  largest  of  any  U.S.  com¬ 
pany— which  each  year  trains  200,000  people 
from  sixty  countries  in  some  technical  field. 

In  many  countries,  we  serve  people  collec¬ 
tively— that  is,  as  entire  nations.  We  maintain  the 
Hot  Line  between  Washington  and  Moscow.  We 
were  the  prime  contractor  for  Mexico's  nation¬ 
wide  microwave  communications  system.  We 
are  building  a  new  satellite-communication 
earth  station  for  Indonesia. 

Better  service  for  you 

In  all  the  fields  we  have  entered,  our  re¬ 
sources  and  capabilities  have  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  competition.  That  means  more  efficient 
use  of  material  and  manpower.  And  better  serv¬ 
ice  for  you  as  well  as  Messrs.  Li,  Taggart,  Rohrer, 
and  Read— and  people  and  nations  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


ITT 

SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


^^The  Ten  Commandments  was  a  success 
because  we  studied  what  people  like. 

Gulf+Western’s  doing  the  same  now 
with  True  Grit  and  Paint  Your  Wagonl^ 

“At  Paramount  in  the  old  days— and  I  started  in  1912— we 
knew  our  own  judgment  wasn’t  enough.  We  studied  the 
reactions  of  the  public.  On  opening  nights,  I  didn’t  watch  the 
picture.  I  watched  the  audience. 

“The  Ten  Commandments  was  a  success  because  first  we 
studied  what  people  like.  The  stories.  The  cast. 

“Gulf+Western’s  doing  the  same  now  with  pictures  like 
True  Grit,  Paint  Your  Wc^on  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  They’re 
even  doing  it  more  intensively  than  in  the  past. 

“They’re  also  getting  the  best  people.  They  pick  and  pick 
until  they  find  the  best  man  for  a  job.  They  look  for  know-how, 
experience,  and  enthusiasm.  And  show  business,  you  know, 
lives  on  enthusiasm. 

“When  we  agreed  to  merge  Paramount  with  them, 
Gulf+Western’s  Mr.  Bluhdorn  and  I  shook  hands  and  he  said 
to  me,  ‘All  we  can  promise  is  you’ll  be  as  proud  of  Paramount 
as  you  ever  were! 

“And  I  am’.’ 


Adolph  Zukor,  Founder 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation 


GulfH  Vl^estem 


The  21  St  Century  CQ^ripany 


ALFRED  B.  CORDOVA  (above) 
has  been  promoted  to  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Lester  P.  Jenkins.  Cor¬ 
dova  became  a  retail  ad  salesman 
for  the  Times  in  1961  after  having 
been  classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

Columnist  weds 

San  Francisco 
Marquis  Childs,  author  of  the 
Washington  Calling  column, 
married  Mrs.  Jane  Neylan  Mc- 
Baine  in  Grace  Cathedral  here 
August  6.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  John 
Francis  Neylan,  San  Francisco 
newsman  before  a  legal  career 
which  included  representation 
of  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  The  bridegroom,  a 
widower,  is  the  father  of  Pren¬ 
tice  Childs,  television  producer, 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Elliot,  novelist. 
• 

Newsman  in  state  job 

Concord,  N.H. 
G.  Henry  Crawford,  a  former 
New  England  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of 
advertising  for  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Department  of  Resources 
and  Economic  Development. 


John  H.  Kai’FFMAnn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Stw  News¬ 
paper  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C. — elect^  a  trustee  of  the 
American  University. 

*  *  * 

Piero  Di.  Garzarolli,  former 
member  of  A  P’s  Rome  staff,  now 
Lisbon  correspondent — honored 
with  an  award  by  the  Union  of 
Italian  Sports  Writers  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Mexico  City. 

«  «  * 

Sam  Adams,  Alabama  Journal 
sports  writer  for  30  years — re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

Mildred  Smith,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Independent  columnist — 
presented  a  certificate  by  the 
American  Conservation  Service 
for  outstanding  service  to  the 
conservation  program. 

*  «  « 

Elsie  Carper — now  editor  of 
Style,  the  Washington  Post’s 
women’s  section.  LeRoy  Aarons, 
New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Post,  returned  to  assistant  edi¬ 
torship  of  Style.  Jean  White, 
former  reporter  of  the  cultural 
scene  is  editing  the  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

H.  M.  Rood,  city  government 
reporter  formerly  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital  —  to  the 
Omaha  Sun  Newspapers.  Perry 
Jenifer,  formerly  of  the  New¬ 
port  Neu'S  (Va.)  Daily  Press — 
named  sports  editor  for  the 
group.  Geoffrey  Brown,  gen¬ 
eral  writer,  formerly  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States-Item. 
Wesley  R.  Iversen,  business 
writer,  recent  graduate  of  Iowa 
State  College. 

*  *  * 

Jack  M.  Jones,  Jefferson 
City  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat — 
appointed  director  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Tourism  Commission. 


Ronald  D.  Powers,  feature 
writer  and  reporter  —  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  the 
Chicago  Snn-Titnes. 

♦  «  » 

Jack  Foster,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plnin 
Dealer — to  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Murphy,  former  chief 
of  the  copy  desk  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer — to  the  Will¬ 
oughby  (Ohio)  Neivs  Herald  as 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Grimes  —  from  feature 
writer  to  special  projects  editor 
at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Randall  —  from  news 
makeup  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  to  feature  writer, 
succeeded  by  Howard  Mac¬ 
donald,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

*  •  ♦ 

Don  Sharpe,  city  editor  of 
the  New  Hat'en  Joumal-Coitrier 
— promoted  to  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  of  the  New  Haven 
Register.  Robert  Granger,  20- 
year  staffer  —  promoted  to  City 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  J.  Roeland,  finan¬ 
cial  project  analyst  of  the  Times 
Mirror  Co. — to  assistant  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

* 

Pat  Bryant,  who  taught 
journalism  at  Pierce  College, 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  rejoined  the  staff  of 
Valley  Times,  North  Holly^^’ood, 
Calif. 

I  *  ♦  ♦ 

David  Mackey,  staff  writer 
of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Neu-s- 
Register — appointed  city  editor, 
succeeding  Al  Molnar,  who  will 
now  handle  special  assignments. 
Charles  Callaway — from  city 
hall  coverage  to  rewrite. 

*  *  * 

Thais  Blatnik,  former  city 
editor  and  reporter  of  the 
Weirton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Times 
— to  the  city  hall  beat. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Lloyd — from  feature 
writer  to  the  amusement  section 
at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Steward,  a  Copley 
trainee  at  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press — to  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  F^ank  Bettger,  an¬ 
other  Copley  trainee  —  to  the 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post. 

*  *  * 

Burt  D.  Pearson,  news  editor 


RONALD  A.  HEDLEY,  acting 
general  manager  of  the  Delaware 
County  Times,  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager. 
In  his  12  years  with  the  Daily 
Times,  Hedley  has  held  various 
advertising  positions.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Thomson  Group. 

at  the  Mesabi  Daily  Neivs, 
Virginia,  Minn. — to  contribut- 
editor,  Everett  C.  Blomgren, 
city  editor — to  editor.  Lyle 
Cerny,  sports  editor — to  com¬ 
munity  editor.  Jerry  Johnson, 
mechanical  staff — to  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Clarence  Ivonen — named 
managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Grimsley,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  and  sports  writer  of  the 
Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald 
— to  city  editor. 

e  *  e 

James  Koutsikas  has  been 
named  research  manager  of 
Parade  Magazine. 

*  e  * 

J.  Landis  Fleming,  editor  of 
the  Bristow  (Okla.)  Record- 
Citizen  and  News  —  to  editor  of 
the  Kingfisher  (Okla.)  Times 
and  Free  Press. 

*  «  * 

Miles  Cunningham,  former 
director  of  the  “Mr.  Fixit”  staff 
— to  the  newly  created  consumer 
affairs  beat  at  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  Busch,  advertising 
representative  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Today  — 
retired  after  a  career  of  43 
years  in  the  advertising  field 
which  began  with  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  in  1925. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ervin  R.  Heyman  —  named 
staff  sales  manager,  special 
classification,  retail  advertising 
division  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Today. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  Gariepy — to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Citizen,  North 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


FOR  EDITORS  AND  EDITORIAL  WRITERS 

education  has  created  a  climate  of  opportunity 
and  a  challenge.  Their  readers  are  more  crit¬ 
ical.  The  newspaper  must  combine  day-to-day 
news  reporting  with  an  ability  to  anticipate 
events  and  analyze  their  significance. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 
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ivEN  Hudson,  East  San  Diego 
County  bureau  chief  for  the  San 
Duffo  (Calif.)  Ihnov — to  educa¬ 
tion  editor. 


Delmas  V.  Jenkins — retiring 
August  31  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marion  (0.)  Star, 
ending  a  44-year  career. 


William  C.  Barnard,  City 
Hall  reporter,  has  been  named 
politics  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
PUiin  Dealer.  He  succeeds 
James  M.  Naughton,  who  has 
joined  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times. 


Martin  Cohen,  formerly  at 
Newsweek  magazine — named  as¬ 
sistant  controller  of  the  Wnsli- 
hi(/ton  (D.C.)  Post. 


RoBtaiT  W.  Banker,  a  former 
circulation  promotion  manager 
for  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer — now  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Ilinninyham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric. 


Maxwell 


Two  editors  appointed 
on  Brush-Moore  papers 

Canton,  0. 

Three  changes  of  editors  are 
being  announced  on  two  Thom- 
son-Brush-Moore  newspapers  as  j\p>, 

tor  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  a  result  of  the  forthcoming  re-  Washing 
Evening  Courier — resigned.  ViR-  tircDient  of  John  G.  Green  as  Bell,  w’h 
ginia  Baker,  women’s  page  edi-  editor  of  the  Cayiton  Repository. 
tor,  replaces  him.  John  A.  Maxwell  Jr.,  who  has  Patric 

♦  *  ♦  been  editor  of  the  Marion  ^he  Mont 

Charles  V.  McLaughlin,  (Ohio)  Star  since  1953,  will  be-  mai 

managing  editor  of  the  Dickin-  come  editor  of  the  Repository  Van^ 
son  (N.  D.)  Press — to  the  Rocky  October  1. 

Mountain  News,  Denver,  as  The  editor  of  the  Star  will  be 
copy  editor.  Paul  H.  Miller,  for  the  last 


Robert  Tidy.man  —  from  the 
police  beat  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  to  the  sports  copy- 
de.sk. 


HARRIET  BASS  JENNER,  women's 
editor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press  for  24  years,  retired  August 
I.  Her  entire  career  of  42  years 
has  been  with  the  Press.  Early  in 
her  career  she  did  a  local  advice 
to  the  lovelorn  column.  A  farewell 
gift  to  her  was  a  cigarette  box 
with  a  reproduction  of  a  page  one 
stereotype  plate  from  the  Press: 


Theodore  L.  Holden — re¬ 
tiring  August  31  as  literary  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  after  a  46-year  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  paper. 


CARL  J.  SWEENEY  has  bean  ap¬ 
pointed  Rotogravure  Advertising 
Manager  of  Empire  Magazine  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Syracuse  Sunday 
Herald-American.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  supervising  the  com¬ 
plete  advertising  operation,  both 
national  and  local  for  Empire. 


James  Adams  and  Sally 
Thran  former  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
view  staffers — to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


G.  Sumner  Stone  Jr,  former 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Defender,  the  Washington 
Afro-American  and  the  New 
York  Age — joins  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  faculty  in  September  to 
teach  a  course  in  black  politics. 


^  AND  COMfANY 


Irene  Allen.,  editor  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  faculty- 
staff  newsletter,  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Albans  Daily 
Messenger  and  Vermont  Sunday 
\'ews — retired. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Avery  Means,  former  editor 
of  the  Dade.  City  (Fla.)  Ban-  ^  ^ 

ner,  heads  the  Dixie  Press  As- 
sociation. 

*  *  *  MOONLIGHTING 

Kay  Lockridge,  former  legis-  j^,  Oemma,  p 

lative  correspondent  and  man-  Island  Sound  to  ma 
ager  of  the  Cuyler  News  Service  naad  for  a  bri 
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ir^index  DIRECTORY  01 PBESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-nodge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photo*,  slide*,  mo¬ 
tion  footega,  bacicground  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechaniied  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  availebla;  others  may  taka  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  |7I7  J54- 
7121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  ana 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastes* 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N  H  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES.  INC.— Fran 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS. 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington.  D  C.  20014 
(301)  656  0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY.  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 

military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivereo 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli 
copter  Co..  P.O.  Box  482.  R.  Worth.  Texas 
76101  Phone  817-280-2425. 
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INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatownars,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance:  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plata.  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291  5086 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
Contact;  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations.  1600  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE- 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR- 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon  Pres..  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  YoriL 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 

NAME .  . COMPANY  . 


ADDRESS  ...  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  S3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  S234 
S2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  atXJve  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  S2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26  time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  pilling.  (6-lines.  13-times,  $234:  6-tines,  26- 
times,  $444.60:  6  iines.  52-times.  SM2.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mo'tgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Scfmanska,  Manager,  Public  information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  1402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


TRAVEL-TOURISM 


MONTREAL'S  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD— news 
features,  photos  (b&w/Color)  3S-nation  expo¬ 
sition  incl.  USSR,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Spain— on  site  of  Expo  67.  Wolcott,  Carl¬ 
son  &  Co.,  485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
10022.  Phone  (212)  755-5530. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES:  If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  news¬ 
papers,  PR  INDEX  was  meant  just  for  you.  It's  the  solution  to  one  of 
your  major  problems — keeping  editors  and  newsmen  informed  about 
who  to  contact  in  your  organization  and  where  they  con  be  reached. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  Ashland,  Kentucky,  has 
appointed  Burson-Marsteller  to 
handle  its  public  relations. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Kdward  J.  Canty,  formerly 
financial  reporter  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has 
joined  the  Norton  Company  in 
Worcester  as  public  relations 
rf'presentative. 

*  ♦  « 

Thomas  F.  Burke,  a  former 
director  of  public  relations  at 
Wyandotte  (Ilhemicals  Corp.  in 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  has  been 
named  PR  director  of  the  Mar¬ 
riott  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Grady  has  been 
named  head  of  the  community 
relations  section  for  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Company’s  PR  de¬ 
partment,  succeeding  George  A. 
Lloyd,  who  will  retire  September 
1,  after  45  years  of  company 
service.  J.  Wiley  Bragg  was 
named  to  replace  Grady  as  head 
of  the  PR  department’s  pro¬ 
gramming  section. 

XI  *  * 

Urbdata  Associates,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  scientific  engineering  or¬ 
ganization,  specializing  in  com¬ 
puter  technology,  has  retained 
John  Gruenberg/Public  Rela¬ 

tions,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  its 
publicity  program. 

*  *  * 

C,  Winthrop  Lyman  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association 
has  retired  after  25  years  as 
midwest  PR  representative.  His 
journalism  career  began  in 

1928  as  a  reporter  for  the  U’/s- 
eoiiain  State  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  G.  I.ynch,  a  former 


Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
reporter,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  PR  staff  of  Snelling 
and  Snelling  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Claude  Delibes,  a  former  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Handman, 
Sklar,  Auerbach  &  Becker  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  has  been  named 
director  of  coiporate  product 
new's  and  information  of  West- 
point  Pepperell,  an  extension  of 
the  services  of  the  corporate 
public  relations  department. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  A.  Pakula,  a  former 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press 
.staffer,’  has  joined  the  PR  de¬ 
partment  of  Mutual  of  New 
York  insurance  company. 

*  *  # 

Frederick  M.  Hoar,  a  former 
vicepresident  of  RCA  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Division,  was 
named  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications  for  Fair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument, 
responsible  for  directing  all  PR 
programs. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Oswald  has  been 
named  director  of  corporate 
communications  for  North 
American  Rockwell  Corporation. 
He  had  been  PR  director  of  the 
company’s  Aerospace  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Group. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  •  Leslie,  a  former 
national  tour  director  and  spe¬ 
cial  projects  manager  with  the 
Rowland  Company,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  for  com¬ 
munications  of  the  National 
Health  Show. 

*  «  * 

Frank  E.  Fiske  Jr,  a  former 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Carling  Brewing  Company  in 
Cleveland,  and  previously  a  re¬ 
porter  w’ith  the  Clereland  \eu  s, 
has  been  named  PR  manager 
for  Addressograph  Multigraph 
Corp.  in  Cleveland, 


Harry  E.  Watson,  a  former 
public  relations  director  of  Nas¬ 
sau  Hospital, — to  O.  S.  Tyson 
and  Company,  as  a  publicity 
account  manager. 

*  «  « 

Harry  M.  Carroll,  a  former 
PR  manager  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company — to  Howard  Johnson 
Company  as  director  of  public 
relations. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Richard,  former  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post  reporter  and 
press  secretary  to  the  Mayor 
of  Houston,  is  now'  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
for  Pierce  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  in  Los  Angeles,  replac¬ 
ing  Richard  Eisiminger,  who 
retires  in  September  after  17 
years  with  PNL. 

*  «  * 

American  National  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association  (ANCA), 
head(iuartered  in  Denver,  has 

named  the  Bowes  Company  of 
Los  .Angeles,  to  handle  its  ])ublic 
relation.s. 

4  *  « 

Marjorie  May,  a  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  instructor  at  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
— to  join  the  Thomas  J.  Deegan 
Company  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

«  »  * 

Charles  N.  Watson,  a  I’R 

writer  for  National  Education¬ 
al  Television  and  formerly  CBS 
News — to  corporate  information 
coordinator  for  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

«  *  * 

Recht  &  Company  has  re¬ 
tained  John  I).  Horrall  Public 
Relations  for  the  advertising 
firm’s  clients. 

*  *  * 

Theresa  E.  Brown,  a  copy 
writer  for  Doubleday  &  Com¬ 
pany — to  the  PR  Department 
of  Group  W  ( Westinghouse 
Rroadra.sting  Company). 


Livingstone  T.  (loodman  Jr. 
— to  director  of  public  relations 
of  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  succeeding 
Robert  C.  Gilmore  Jr.,  who  is 
retiring.  For  18  years  Goodman 
w’as  managing  editor  of  the 
Ridgewood  Newspapers  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

«  «  « 

Steve  Guerber,  former  staff 
writer  and  photographer  with 
the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State 
Journal — to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  First  National  Bank  of 
Oregon,  Portland. 

*  *  * 

David  T.  Snyder,  former  St. 
Louis  newsman — from  director 
of  PR  for  Brown  Shoe  Co.  to 
similar  post  at  Walker  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis 
• 

Texas  association 
adds  promotion  aide 

Houston 

Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  two 
staff  changes  designed  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  strengthen  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the 'organization,  which 
has  a  membership  of  72  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

John  H,  Murphy,  for  the  past 
17  years  executive  director  of 
the  association,  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident. 

.Arthur  J.  Keeney,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Houston’s 
Alley  Theatre,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  for  promotion  and 
services. 

Murphy  has  been  associated 
with  the  Texas  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  since  1932  when  he  joined 
the  Galeeston  Dnilg  Xews  as  a 
sports  writer. 

Keeney,  whose  responsibilities 
will  include  TDNA’s  sales  pro¬ 
motion  program,  has  13  years  of 
newspaper  experience.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  business  in  1951  at 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 
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CIRCULATION 

Schools  give  credits 
for  route  experience 


The  Oklahoma  City  Board  of 
education  has  approved  a  pro- 
Siam  for  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  to  receive  enrich¬ 
ment  Ci'edit  for  Oklahoman  and 
Times  route  work.  This  credit 
will  appear  on  the  transcript  of 
all  students  in  these  grades.  The 
qualifications  for  receiving  cred¬ 
it  will  be  the  same  as  the 
5!cholarship  program. 

Jim  Johnson,  director  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  said,  “The 
experience  of  managing  one's 
own  business,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  meeting  obligations  are 
desirable.  We  hope  more  young 
people  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  growth  activity.” 

Only  those  students  who  have 
the  approv'al  of  the  circulation 
director  and  the  principal,  or 
his  designated  representative, 
would  be  eligible  for  this  honor. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  a  student  desiring  to  par¬ 
ticipate  will  present  to  his  prin¬ 
cipal  an  application  for  the 
school’s  approval.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  circulation  di¬ 
rector  will  present  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  a  list  of  students  who 
should  receive  enrichment  cred¬ 
its. 

These  credits  are  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  students’  transcripts. 

1.  Credits  may  be  earned  in 
grades  10,  11,  &  12. 

2.  One  enrichment  credit  will 
l)e  granted  each  year  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  and  the  district 
manager. 

?>.  A  maximum  of  three  en¬ 
richment  credits  may  be 
earned. 

4.  These  credits  will  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  thirty-eight 
credits  required  for  gradu¬ 
ation  by  the  Oklahoma 


City  Public  School  System. 

Halge  Holm,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  said  “this  latest  addition 
to  our  program  makes  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  route  man¬ 
agement  the  best  part-time  job 
in  the  state.  Oklahoman  and 
Times  carrier  boys  are  earning 
and  learning  how  to  operate 
their  own  business.” 

«  «  * 

$25,000  in  scholarships 

Scholarships  of  $500  were 
awarded  to  each  of  50  Detroit 
Sens  carrier  salesmen  at  the 
18th  annual  scholarship  awards 
luncheon.  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  James  T.  Dorris,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  News. 

Special  guests  at  the  luncheon 
were  fathers  of  the  awards 
winning  youths. 

The  Students  Aid  Foundation 
of  Michigan  made  the  selection 
of  winners  from  a  field  of  631 
applicants.  Selection  was  based 
on  scholastic  aptitude,  char¬ 
acter,  citizenship  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  newsboy  responsibilities. 

Thirty-three  of  the  50  win¬ 
ners  had  applied  for  the 
scholarship  in  previous  years. 
Ten  winners  earned  their  second 
scholarship;  three  were  three¬ 
time  winners;  two  young  men 
won  their  fourth  consecutive 
scholarship,  the  maximum 
number  attainable. 

The  scholarship  monies  will  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Student  Aid 
Foundation  of  Michigan  until 
the  recipients  enter  colleges  or 
universities  of  their  choice. 

Fourth  time  winners  are 
Frank  L.  Chartier,  12th  grader 
from  Bishop  Gallagher  High  in 
Detroit,  and  Frank  J.  Dres,  12th 
grader  from  Kimball  High 
School  in  Royal  Oak. 
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Two  brothers  who  won  this 
year  for  the  first  time  are 
Charles  M.  Davis  and  Michael 
S.  Davis  of  Farmington. 

• 

Family  Weekly  signed 
for  new  Sunday  edition 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

In  preparation  for  the  start 
of  a  Sunday  edition  in  the  fall, 
the  Times-Herald  Record’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Charles  A.  King,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sigpiing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  for  distribution  of  Famil)/ 
Weekly  as  a  supplement. 

The  Sunday  Record,  in  tab¬ 
loid  format  like  the  daily,  will 
contain  a  comics  section  of 
standard-sized  pages.  King  said 
11  of  the  strips  now  running 
weekdays  will  be  extended  to 
the  Sunday  section  in  color, 
along  with  five  other  strips  that 
are  being  added. 

• 

Newspaperboy  Day 
promotion  kit  out 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hickey-Mitchell  Company,  has 
released  its  annual  Newspaper- 
boy  Day  promotion  and  contest 
kit.  Theme  of  the  promotion  is 
“Shake  hands  with  your  News- 
paperboy  today.” 

The  illustration  is  by  Arthur 
FitzSimmons,  Morse  Mill,  Mo., 
artist. 

The  kit  includes  “42  Tested 
Ideas”  for  celebrating  News- 
paperboy  Day  October  11. 

• 

Marketing  pact  aids 
Mergenthaler  systems 

A  marketing  agreement  which 
will  provide  PDP-8  family  com¬ 
puter  systems  support  for  Merg¬ 
enthaler  hot  metal  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines  has  been 
signed  by  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  and  Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

The  agreement  was  announced 
by  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  Mergen¬ 
thaler  vicepresident  for  Do¬ 
mestic  Sales,  and  John  L.  Peter¬ 
son,  marketing  vicepresident  for 
Composition  Systems. 

Composition  Systems  special¬ 
izes  in  the  development  and 
marketing  of  software,  periph¬ 
erals,  and  computer  systems  for 
the  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustries. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Composition  Systems  will  pro¬ 
vide  computer  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  and  systems  support  for 
Mergenthaler’s  line  of  typesett¬ 
ing  machines,  including  all  line- 
casters,  the  Super-Quick  photo¬ 
typesetter,  Linofilm,  and  Lino- 
tron  505,  a  high-speed  cathode 
ray  tube  (CRT)  phototype- 
.setter. 
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P.O.  ruling 
stops  papers 
for  Vietnam 

Naucatt'CK,  Conn. 
About  100  servicemen  from 
Naugatuck  in  Vietnam  are  no 
longer  receiving  free  copie.s  of 
the  Saugatuck  Daily  News  be¬ 
cause  of  a  postal  rate  increase 
regulation.  The  ruling  affects  all 
U.S.  dailies. 

For  the  past  six  years,  the 
Daily-News  sent  free  copies, 
second  class,  bulk  mail  the  rate 
for  newspapers. 

Recently,  the  publisher,  Fied- 
erick  E.  Hennick,  was  informed 
by  the  Postmaster  General’s  of¬ 
fice  that  the  Vietnam-bound 
papers  would  have  to  bear  tran¬ 
sient  postal  rates  of  six  or  seven 
cents  each  because  they  are  free 
subscriptions. 

Appeals  fail 

Hennick  protested  to  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  Winton  Blount,  re¬ 
questing  to  have  him  waive  the 
regulation.  U.S.  Rep.  John  S. 
.Monagan,  D-Conn.,  also  appealed 
unsuccessfully  to  Blount. 

“I  sincerely  regret  that  it  is 
necessary,”  said  Hennick,  “be¬ 
cause  of  a  federal  bureaucratic 
rule,  to  put  to  a  stop  the  prac¬ 
tice.  It  would  seem  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  book  of  rules  than  in 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.” 

The  publisher  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  the  Daily  News  an 
additional  $1,400  a  year  to  send 
the  paper  at  the  transient  rate. 

• 

Real  estate  writing 
prizes  offered  again 

The  fifth  annual  creative  re¬ 
porting  contest  for  real  estate 
editors  and  writers  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Prizes  of  $100,  $75  and  $60 
will  be  awarded  in  each  of  four 
categories.  The  groups  are:  a 
story  or  series  attracting  the 
broadest  reader  interest;  a  col¬ 
umn  or  interpretive  report;  a 
story  or  series  on  the  up-grad¬ 
ing  of  a  community;  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American 
Land  Title  Association,  a  story 
or  .series  providing  home-buyer 
education. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  no 
later  than  September  15.  Rules 
are  available  from  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Public  Relations,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Boards,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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DEERE  &  COMPANY 


Moline.  Illinois  61265 


In  less  than  a  decade,  Deere  has  moved 
into  a  prominent  position  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  construction,  earthmoving, 
logging,  landscaping,  and  material¬ 
handling  equipment. 

Whether  this  new  John  Deere  equipment 
is  used  to  tear  down  old  buildings  or 
erect  new  ones  . . .  they  signal  continued 
progress  for  the  Company. 

If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  industrial  or  farm  equipment 
story,  write  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
61265,  or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


Sometimes 
you  begin 
by  tearing  down 


Urban  renewal  begins  that  way.  \bu 
clear  out  tired  old  structures  so  worth¬ 
while  new  building  can  begin.  This  year, 
John  Deere  introduced  five  machines  that 
will  help  speed  this  new  urban  growth. 

In  another  sense,  these  new  machines 
prove  a  different  point.  They  demonstrate 
that  John  Deere  continues  growing  in  a 
major  new  market  without  sacrificing  its 
reputation  in  agricultural  equipment. 


This  4-wheel-drive  loader  is  one  of 
John  Deere’s  new  units  this  year. 


COMBEVLNG  FOR  SURVIVAL 

The  Weekly  Editor 

By  Oaig  Tomkinson 


A  scarcity  of  letterpress  labor 
and  the  lure  of  photo  offset  have 
combined  to  bring  11  Georgia 
weekly  newspapers  into  two 
central  printing  corporations. 

The  older  of  the  two,  by  a 
few  weeks,  is  the  Greater 
Georgia  Printers  Inc.  Carey 
Williams,  publisher  and  editor, 
the  Greensboro  Herald- Journal, 
is  president  of  the  group  which 
was  incorporated  in  June  and 
hopes  to  be  in  operation  by 
September  1. 

The  other  founding  members 
of  Greater  Georgia  Printers 
are:  Smythe  Newsome,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Washington  News  Re¬ 
porter;  Graham  Ponder,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Madisonian;  Jere 
Ayers,  publisher  the  Comer 
News;  and  Ralph  Maxwell, 
publisher,  the  Oglethorpe  Echo. 

The  combined  circulation  for 
all  five  papers  does  not  exceed 
12,000.  Their  central  plant  is 
located  in  Crawford,  in  northern 
Georgia,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
closest  member  paper  and  40 
miles  from  the  furthest. 

No  rompelilion 

None  of  the  member  papers 
is  in  competition  with  any  of 
the  others  and  ail  five  are 
county  seat  w’eeklies. 

Greater  Georgia  has  on  order 
a  four-unit  Goss  Community 
press  which  is  scheduled  for  de¬ 
livery  this  month.  It  cost  $65,- 
000,  Williams  said. 

Plans  for  the  printing  com¬ 
pany  have  been  in  the  discussion 
stage  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
but  according  to  Williams,  they 
weren’t  given  the  final  go  ahead 
until  early  this  year. 

The  first  combined  printing 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  takinp  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Pajrmeats  omst  be  made  by 
baakdraft  ia  AuatraUan  cnirency 

Comer  Butt  A  Cllidell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 


company  in  the  South,  Wil¬ 
liams  notes,  is  located  in  Shelby- 
ville,  Kentucky.  When  Greater 
Georgia  was  in  the  pencil  note 
stage,  William  Matthews,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kentucky  group, 
was  brought  to  Georgia  to  give 
his  advice. 

Advice  was  also  given  by 
Williams’  brother,  Cranston 
Williams,  retired  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Building  new  plant 

While  in  Georgia,  Matthews 
also  spoke  to  six  southern 
Georgia  newspaper  publishers 
about  a  similar  printing  opera¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  the  six- 
member  Pineland  Press,  in¬ 
corporated  in  July. 

Pineland  decided  to  go  the 
whole  route  and  build  a  new 
plant,  in  the  to^v^l  of  Ocillo 
where  one  of  the  member 
papers,  the  Ocillo  Star,  is  lo¬ 
cated. 

Julian  Connell,  one-half  of  the 
Star’s  publishing  team,  will  act 
as  general  manager  of  the 
central  printing  plant,  which 
will  be  separate  from  the  Star’s 
facilities  The  other  Star  pub¬ 
lisher  is  William  Bradford. 

The  other  publishers  and 
newspapers  involved  in  the  Pine¬ 
land  group  are:  Thomas  H. 
Frier  Sr.,  the  Douglas  Enter¬ 
prise;  Gerald  Pryor,  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Herald  &  Leader;  Frank 
Raford,  the  Tifton  News  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Jamie  Connell  (not  re¬ 
lated  to  Julian)  and  S.  'T.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  the  Berrien  Press;  and 
Mrs.  Marien  Sumner,  the  Syl¬ 
vester  Local. 

The  total  six-paper  circula¬ 
tion  is  under  17,000  and  all 
member  papers  are  county 
papers. 

Pineland  has  ordered  a  Cot¬ 
trell  V-15  web  offset  press, 
priced  at  $77,000. 

The  Pineland  building  will  be 
situated  on  a  three-acre  site.  It 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
time  to  begin  operation  within 
90  days. 

Many  similarities 

Many  similarities  exist  be- 
tw’een  the  two  companies  since 
both  result  from  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  hot  tyi)e  labor 
market  and  the  high  cost  of 
new  equipment. 

Williams,  talking  about 
central  printing,  says,  “It  is  the 
coming  thing  to  insure  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  small  papers.’’ 


He  goes  on,  “We  can’t  interest 
a  young  person  in  getting  his 
hands  dirty  in  the  print  shop. 
The  Printer’s  Devil  is  gone.” 

Williams,  who  started  his 
newspaper  career  by  setting 
type  by  hand,  believes  that  off¬ 
set  will  improve  the  quality  of 
the  papers,  but  the  cost  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  the  small  paper,  so 
a  combined  operation  is  the 
answer  financially. 

Thomas  Frier  says  the  same 
with  regard  to  Pineland.  “The 
small  papers  can’t  afford  the 
offset  equipment  alone.” 

“With  offset,”  he  says  further, 
“and  a  combined  operation,  our 
labor  costs  and  the  cost  of 
equipment  will  go  down.” 

Pineland,  says  Frier,  plans  to 
employ  more  women  since  there 
are  more  available  and  because 
they  can  run  much  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  simple  cold  type  equip¬ 
ment. 

Both  Frier  and  Williams  call 
attention  to  the  scarcity  in  op¬ 
erators  of  linecasting  machines. 

Camera  ready 

In  both  of  the  Georgia  opera¬ 
tions  each  member  paper  will 
deliver  their  pages  to  the 
central  plant,  camera  ready. 

Producing  the  camera  ready 
product  will  vary  from  paper  to 
paper  in  technique  since  the 
papers  have  equipment  ranging 
from  no  cold  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  to  phototypesetting. 

Both  Williams  and  Frier  say 
that  some  of  the  member  papers 
will  stick  with  hot  type  compo¬ 
sition  in  a  phaseout  operation, 
while  several  of  the  papers  are 
already  using  phototypesetting 
equipment. 

Printing,  for  now,  is  the  only 
area  of  cooperation  between  all 
the  member  papers. 

Both  publishers  noted  how¬ 
ever  that  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  cooperation  in  the 
phototyT)setting  area,  and  some 
talk  of  computer  sharing,  but 
that  type  of  cooperation  is  not 
in  the  near  future. 

Held  to  five  papers 

The  Greater  Georgia  Print¬ 
ers  is,  according  to  Williams, 
closed  to  new  members.  This, 
he  says,  is  fairness  to  the  or¬ 
iginal  five  members  who  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  form¬ 
ing  the  corporation. 

Pineland  feels  differently 
about  new  members.  Frier  re¬ 
lates  that  Pineland  will  be 
open  to  new  members  as  time 
goes  on. 

Both  groups,  of  course,  are 
looking  to  job  printing  to  help 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  new 
press  and  equipment. 

Not  surprising,  all  of  the  11 
papers  in  the  two  groups  are 
printed  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  with  most  on  the 


former.  This  presents  problem* 
that  both  groups  will  solve  \ith 
strict  printing  schedules.  Job 
printing  will  be  done  on  off 
days. 

The  larger  papers,  v  iiich 
carry  separate  sections,  will 
have  some  sections  printed 
earlier  in  the  week,  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  section  one,  on  the 
publication  day. 

Smallest  four  pages 

The  smallest  of  the  papers  to 
be  printed  by  the  Greater 
(]leorgia  gn’oup  will  be  the  four 
to  eight  page  Comer  paper.  The 
largest  will  be  the  16  page 
Washington  News-Reporter. 

The  Comer  News  is  tab  size — 
the  only  one  in  the  group — but 
will  become  broadsheet  when 
the  central  operation  begins. 

The  smallest  Pineland  paper 
will  be  eight  pages  and  the 
largest,  24  pages.  They  are 
all  broadsheet. 

A  big  “plus”  both  Frier  and 
Williams  claim  for  their  new 
operations  will  be  the  color  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  new  presses.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  color  has 
been  run  in  any  of  the  11 
papers. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  group,  both  Georgia 
groups  have  located  their  plants 
adjacent  to  railroad  tracks  for 
newsprint  delivery. 

Each  of  the  11  papers  is  de¬ 
livered  by  mail  and  each  will 
be  responsible  for  their  own  de¬ 
livery  from  the  plant  to  the  post 
office.  Neither  corporation  has 
trucking  facilities  for  the  haul¬ 
ing  of  papers. 

• 

Building  purchase 
starts  modernization 

Florence,  Colo. 

Officers  of  Florence  Citizen 
Inc.  have  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  building  in  which 
the  newspaper  has  published  for 
more  than  40  years.  The  acqui¬ 
sition  will  permit  the  paper  to 
expand  both  its  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  operations, 
according  to  Bob  Cruzen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Citizen. 

Cruzen  said  more  than  $10,- 
000  in  new  printing  equipment 
has  been  added  to  the  plant 
facilities  in  the  past  fiscal  year, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  an¬ 
other  $20,000  will  be  inve.sted 
to  continue  plant  expansion  and 
to  phase  out  old  equipment. 

• 

Meigs  estate 

Chicago 

Merrill  Meigs,  for  many  years 
an  executive  with  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  left  an  estate  of 
$3,638,078,  according  to  an  in¬ 
come  tax  return  filed  in  Circuit 
Court.  Meigs  died  January  25, 
1968,  at  the  age  of  85. 
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75/2  program 
for  interns 
is  upgraded 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
summer  internship  program 
that  is  paying  dividends  from 
all  angles. 

Under  the  program,  junior 
Journalists  obtain  summer  em¬ 
ployment  at  normal  salaries  and 
earn  two  hours  credit  toward  a 
degree.  Formerly  known  as  the 
75/2  program  (the  $75  stood 
for  the  w'eekly  salary  and  the  2 
for  hours  crj^it  towards  a  de¬ 
gree)  the  name  was  changed  be¬ 
cause  some  employers  felt  that 
$75  was  the  maximum. 

Some  students  this  year  are 
earning  up  to  $500  monthly; 
mostly  they  are  in  the  $100 
weekly  category;  one  Missouri 
publisher  found  a  summer 
worker  for  as  little  as  $50 
W'eekly;  another  is  paying  $375 
monthly;  one  undergraduate 
student  is  in  Berlin  with 
Springer  newspapers;  another 
is  in  the  I^ondon  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  They  are  in 
jobs  which  a  newsman  ordin¬ 
arily  spends  years  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

The  internship  program  is 
popular  with  employers:  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  interns 
return  after  graduation;  it  is 
popular  with  students  who  like 
the  experience  and  the  summer 
jobs;  it  is  popular  with  the 
School  of  Journalism  which  en¬ 
joys  hearing  from  the  news 
media  that  its  students  are  “in¬ 
dustrious,”  “capable,”  “show 
promise,”  “excellent,”  and  are 
praised  with  similar  laudatory 
terms.  Only  two  bad  reports 
have  been  turned  in  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  two-hours  of  credit  to¬ 
ward  a  degree  doesn’t  depend  on 
these  reports,  however.  Before 
signing  contracts  to  enter  the 
summer  internship  program,  the 
students  also  sign  up  for  a  J- 
School  control  course  for  the 
following  fall  semester.  The  con¬ 
trol  course  may  be  in  radio, 
television,  news  writing,  feature 
writing,  or  advertising.  Pub¬ 
lishers  grade  their  student 
workers ;  faculty  members  grade 
studies  in  the  control  courses; 
the  students  receive  the  lower 
of  the  two  grades. 

Rober  W.  Haverfield,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  directs 
the  internship  program.  He  said 
that  some  60  students  accepted 
employment  under  the  program, 
and  that  at  least  40  other 


journalism  juniors  are  employed 
but  receive  no  degree  credit; 
mostly  they  went  to  jobs  out¬ 
side  the  journalism  held.  He 
believes  that  more  would  par¬ 
ticipate  were  it  not  for  summer 
ROTC  camps,  summer  sessions, 
or  jobs  in  fields  other  than 
journalism.  The  total  includes 
28  students  whose  home  is  in 
Missouri  and  21  jobs  offered  by 
the  state  media. 

Publishers  like  the  program, 
Haverfield  said,  because  it  per¬ 
mits  them  to  terminate  a  poor 
prospect  at  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  without  recourse;  students 
like  it  to  the  point  that  some 
have,  after  graduation,  rejected 


St.  Paul 

Fourteen  young  journalists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  selected  as  1969-70  Fellow’s 
of  the  World  Press  Institute. 

The  Institute,  headquartered 
at  Macalester  College,  awards 
Fellowships  each  year  which 
allow’  foreign  journalists  to 
spend  nine  months  in  the  United 
States  for  w’ork,  travel,  and 
study. 

Fellows  for  1969-70  are: 

Oscar  Delgado,  33,  senior  edi¬ 
tor  for  international  affairs  and 
religion,  Analisis  magazine, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Gregory  Chamberlin,  25,  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  The  Herald, 
Melbourne 

Ruy  Barbosa,  25,  assistant 
foreign  news  editor  for  0 
Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Sao 
Paulo. 

Javier  Ayala,  26,  political  and 
economics  reporter  for  El 
Espectador,  Bogota. 

Omer-Hilaire  Engwanda,  25, 
associate  editor  of  L’Etoile, 
Kinshasa,  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo. 

Heiko  Flottau,  30,  copy  editor 
and  communications  writer  for 
Suddeuteche  Zeitung,  Munich. 

Murali  Kumar,  26,  economics 
reporter  for  the  Indian  Express, 
Bombay. 

Gandjar  Ijas,  30,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  Sinar  Harapan, 
Djakarta. 

Yasuo  Ikeshiro,  32,  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  reporter  for  Hok¬ 
kaido  Shimbun  Press,  Tokyo. 

Arvid  Gjelten,  27,  reporter 
and  copy  editor  for  Nationen, 
Oslo. 

Alejandro  del  Rosario,  30,  re¬ 
porter  and  deskman  for  the 
Chronicle,  Manila. 

James  Cox,  27,  columnist  and 
feature  w’riter  for  the  Daily 


better  paying  jobs  to  go  back  to 
their  intern  city  where  they  have 
more  or  less  established  them¬ 
selves. 

It  isn’t  just  a  case  of  finding 
a  summer  job,  then  enrolling  in 
the  course  for  credit.  Some  five 
signatures  are  required  on  the 
contract,  including  the  academic 
adviser,  student,  employer, 
course  professor  and  placement 
office.  Employers  evaluate  the 
work  of  the  student  at  regular 
intervals  and  the  School  of 
Journalism  keeps  in  constant 
touch,  by  letter  or  in  person. 
Then,  too,  the  final  grade  is  de¬ 
termined  in  control  courses  in 
the  fall. 


Record  &  Sunday  Mail,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

Slavomir  Marinkovic,  31,  cul¬ 
tural  page  editor  for  Vecer, 
Skopje,  Yugoslavia. 

Lissane  Daoud,  30,  reporter 
for  MAP  w’ire  service,  Casa¬ 
blanca. 

The  1969-70  program  begins 
September  2. 

William  Baggs  altar 
dedicated  at  church 

Miami 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Gibson, 
Negro  leader  in  community  re¬ 
lations  and  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  dedicated 
a  portable  altar  to  William 
Baggs  in  a  service  on  August 
10,  w’hich  had  been  designated 
by  the  Miami  Metro  Commis¬ 
sion  as  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  the  Miami  News  editor  who 
died  last  January  at  the  age 
of  48. 

The  speaker  at  the  dedication 
service  will  be  Harry  Ashmore, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions,  of  which 
Baggs  w’as  a  director.  Ashmore 
and  Baggs  made  two  trips  to 
North  Vietnam  in  an  attempt 
to  promote  peace. 

“We  will  not  let  this  man’s 
life  go  and  be  forgotten,  as  so 
many  are,”  stated  Father  Gib¬ 
son  of  Bill  Baggs.  “He  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  this 
community.  He  used  his  pen  to 
take  the  community  to  task,  to 
bring  about  change.  He  never 
spared  his  pen  for  financial  con¬ 
siderations,  although  there  was 
often  unfavorable  reaction  to 
w’hat  he  wrote.” 

The  altar  will  be  of  African 
mahogany. 


Young  scholars 
have  hankering 
for  journalism 

Princeton,  N,  J. 

More  than  half  of  the  19')9 
Presidential  Scholars  are  poten¬ 
tial  w’riters  or  editors,  the  New  s- 
paper  Fund  reports. 

Eighty-nine  of  the  121 
Scholars  have  expressed  strong 
interest  in  some  form  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  or  creative  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  the  Fund  by  the 
Commission  on  Presidential 
Scholars. 

The  Fund  reports  65  of  these 
outstanding  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  had  previously  demon¬ 
strated  an  interest  in  Journal¬ 
ism  through  work  on  school 
newspapers  or  in  Journalism  and 
creative  writing  courses. 

Twenty-four  additional  stu¬ 
dents  showed  interest  in  writing 
through  work  on  school  year¬ 
books  and  literary  magazines, 
and  by  other  writing  activities. 

The  following  information 
was  outlined : 

— 29  Scholars  edited  their 
.school  newspapers. 

— 25  Scholars  were  news¬ 
paper  staff  members. 

— 28  Scholars,  many  of  whom 
also  worked  on  their  school 
newspapers,  took  courses  in 
Journalism  and  creative  wrrit- 
ing,  or  were  members  of 
Journalism  clubs  in  their 
schools. 

— 9  Scholars  have  announced 
plans  for  Journalism  careers. 

Awards  or  prices  for  creative 
writing  have  been  won  by  24 
of  the  Scholars.  Fifty-four  stu¬ 
dents  reported  having  poems, 
stories,  essays  or  articles  printed 
in  publications  outside  the 
school. 

This  interest  in  journalistic 
activity  has  increased  steadily 
since  the  first  Presidential 
Scholars  were  chosen  in  1964. 
In  1965,  38  of  the  honor  stu¬ 
dents  were  interested  in  publi¬ 
cations  work,  43  were  active  in 
1966,  54  w’ere  involved  in  1967, 
and  83  in  1968.  There  is  no  re¬ 
port  available  for  1964. 

Presidential  Scholars  are  su¬ 
perior  high  school  graduates 
who  are  chosen  and  honored  by 
Presidential  commission  for 
their  performance  potential. 

• 

Robinson  at  Fairchild 

Richard  J,  Robinson,  formerly 
director  of  product  managemeiit 
for  Intertype  Company,  hss 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  graphic  equipment  division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  In- 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 


14  foreign  journalists 
picked  as  WPI  Fellows 
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L4YOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Change,  change  everywhere 

Nodhi/esf^Suiii^ 


The  art  teacher:  like  an  Aeim  lady  amonn  the  Amish 


Threat  on  crew  forced  Pueblo 
skipper  to  sign  confession 


Twister  toll 
mounts  to  31 


Hhoco  odvisery  groMp 
sets  up  severol  study  units 


Hickd  is  finally  confirmed 


Dionne  K  Dowson  wint 
St.  Louis  DAR  cempetitic 


Nixon  forms 
urban  unit 


by  4/3  and  figuring  them  into  our  existing  rate 
schedule.” 

This  angle  doesn’t  deal  with  design,  but:  The 
Signal  had  been  using  three  hot-type  typesetting 
machines.  It  installed  an  IBM  composer  system  and 
now  is  able  to  handle  on  one  machine  all  work  previ¬ 
ously  handled  by  the  three.  And  faster,  Kuser  said. 
He  invites  readers  of  Layout  and  Design  to  write 
to  him  if  they  want  technical  information  in  more 
detail. 

An  opportune  time  rfor  dramatic  change  is  when 
a  new  ownership  comes  in  or  when  a  paper  switches 
from  weekly  to  daily. 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

Format  changes  increasingly  are  in  the  air. 

Several  of  the  big  metros  have  done  it.  So,  too, 
the  smaller  ones. 

The  Northwest  Signal  of  Napoleon,  Ohio,  has 
progressed  through  a  series  of  patterns. 

It  has  been  a  six-column  tabloid  with  columns  set 
10  picas  wide  and  a  standard  eight-column  page 
with  columns  11  picas  wide. 

“But  the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall,”  James 
Kerney  Kuser,  the  publisher,  remarked  in  sending 
the  tear  sheet. 

Deciphered,  the  handwriting  said:  “Go  offset.” 

We  have  it  in  upper  left,  richly  black  heads  (in 
the  all-down  style,  naturally),  a  10-point  body  on 
an  11-point  slug. 

The  body  set  is  13.6  picas,  with  15  points  of  air 
between  columns.  This,  plus  sunken  column  rules 
and  sunken  cutoffs,  makes  .the  page  breezy  and  easy 
to  read.  Such  approaches  invite  the  eye. 

“You’ll  notice,”  Kuser  remarked,  “that  our  make¬ 
up  is  a  combination  of  horizontal  and  vertical.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  we  have  increased  our  use  of  pictures 
and  have  increased  the  size  of  pictures.” 

He  said  the  conversion  to  six  columns  was  re¬ 
ceived  well  by  advertisers.  The  bulk  of  the  display 
ads  is  local,  thus  sold  in  units  of  the  six-column 
page. 

“We  have  handled  our  national  ads  by  either 
floating  them  or  cropping  and  lengthening  them,  so 
we  end  up  with  the  same  line  count,”  he  said.  “With¬ 
out  a  rate  raise,  we  are  simply  multiplying  our  ads 


In  upper  right,  the  Daily  Record-Leader  of  Alma, 
Mich.  It  had  been  a  weekly.  It  became  a  daily  last 
March.  David  C.  Elliott,  the  editor,  sent  the  tear- 
sheet. 

This  sheet  is  wider  than  usual.  It  measures  91 
picas  (after  whatever  camera  reduction  has  oc¬ 
curred)  against  85.6  for  the  Signal. 

But  we  have  the  same  approach:  Six-column 
format,  down-style  heads,  sunken  column  rules, 
sunken  cutoffs,  lots  of  art. 

The  italic  head  face  appears  to  be  derived  from 
Century  Schoolbook.  Notice  that  the  underlines  on 
the  kickers  are  bitten  out  to  accommodate  descenders. 
It  would  be  more  fun  for  the  paster-uppers  if  more 
space  were  dropped  in  between  kicker  and  underline, 
without  biting  into  the  underline  tape. 

Elsewhere,  everything  is  attractively  airy. 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Steps  with  computer: 
a  look  to  the  future 


“Plans  for  Use  of  the  1130 
for  Classified  Accounting”  was 
the  topic  assigned  to  George  I. 
Fischer,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  \orfolk  (Va.)  Virginian 
Pilot,  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference. 
Part  of  his  report  follows: 

*  «  * 

Ten  years  ago,  many  news¬ 
paper  controllers  had  IBM 
equipment  in  their  business  of¬ 
fices.  Most  of  them  were  using 
punched  card  equipment,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  had  introduced  com¬ 
puters  for  processing  their  pay¬ 
rolls,  circulation  and  advertising 
billing,  etc.  On  the  production 
side  of  the  house,  the  computer 
was  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Five  years  ago,  many  more 
newspapers  had  installed  com¬ 
puters  in  their  accounting  de¬ 
partments,  for  business  applica¬ 
tions,  and  a  very  few  news¬ 
papers  had  made  pilot  installa¬ 
tions  of  IBM  1620’s  and  .some 
other  second  generation  com¬ 
puters  in  their  composing  room. 

Today,  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  have  IBM  11.30’s  in  their 
composing  rooms  and  as  many 
others  have  some  other  com- 


Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper 
Appointment 


J.  A.  KRAEMER 


Mr.  B.  J.  Kruger,  President  of 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Limit¬ 
ed,  announces  the  appointment 
of  J.  A.  Kraemer  as  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Com|)any. 

Mr.  Kraemer  is  a  Director  of 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Pajjer  Limit¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  President  of 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Sales 
Inc.,  New  York. 


parable  system.  Nearly  as  many 
newspapers  have  computers  in 
their  business  departments  also, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
publisher  to  have  two  com¬ 
puters;  one  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment  and  one  in  production. 

We  hear  talk  of  integrated, 
on-line,  total  systems  with 
cathode  ray  tube  terminals,  di¬ 
rect  access  devices,  all  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  real  time  environment. 
These  wondrous  systems  are 
coming,  and  if  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  computers  are  as  dra¬ 
matically  different  from  the 
third  as  the  third  was  from  the 
second  (that  is,  more  computer 
power  for  fewer  dollars,  or 
more  “bang  for  the  buck”)  then 
many  of  us  will  have  integrated 
on-line  systems  with  CRT  ter¬ 
minals,  direct  access  devices, 
etc.,  in  our  shops. 

Although  this  day  may  be  a 
few  years  away,  I  feel  it  is  time 
to  start  building  the  bridges,  de¬ 
veloping  the  concepts  and  work¬ 
ing  relationships  that  will  be 
necessary  before  we  can  take 
advantage  of  these  future  tech¬ 
nological  changes. 

'I  he  present  system 

Our  current  system  starts  in 
the  Classified  Department  where 
an  ad  taker,  using  a  six-part 
pre-numbered  form,  enters  the 
cu.stomer’s  name  and  address, 
the  advertising  copy,  and  other 
pertinent  information  such  as 
the  classification  of  the  ad,  the 
start  date,  the  number  of  days 
the  ad  is  to  run,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  lines. 
Four  parts  of  this  ticket  are 
sent  to  the  credit  department 
and  the  original  goes  to  the 
comjwsing  room. 

Step  2  is  taken  in  the  credit 
department  where  a  clerk  does 
a  laborious  credit  check  to  re¬ 
duce  the  probability  of  running 
an  ad  for  a  known  bad-debt.  If 
the  person  placing  the  ad  uses 
an  alias  or  a  phony  address,  in 
all  probability  his  ad  will  go 
through. 

Step  3  takes  place  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  where  a  TTS  op¬ 
erator  prepares  “idiot  tape”  for 
processing  through  the  1130  and 
ultimately  the  ad  is  set  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  papers. 

Step  4  occurs  the  next  day 
in  the  Classified  Ad  Department 
where  our  paper  markers  mark 
completely  each  day’s  news¬ 
paper.  They  read  all  new  ads 
for  content,  transcribe  expira¬ 
tion  dates  from  yesterday’s 


newspaper  to  today’s  in  blue 
pencil  and  mark  those  ads  which 
are  to  expire  or  be  killed  with 
a  red  pencil.  The  original  copy 
of  the  ad  ticket  is  sent  on  to  the 
accounting  department  for  all 
ads  that  terminate  on  that  date. 

Step  5  takes  place  in  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Department  where  the 
terminated  ad  tickets  are  used 
to  pull  the  copies  previously  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  open  file.  One  full¬ 
time  accounting  clerk  performs 
an  edit  function  and  using  a 
desk  calculator,  determines  the 
billing  amount  and  runs  an 
adding  machine  tape  for  control 
purposes. 

In  Step  6,  all  copies  of  the 
expired  ad  are  returned  to  the 
Credit  Department  where  an¬ 
other  clerk  re-computes  the 
charge,  mails  one  copy  to  a 
customer,  and  files  the  other 
copies  for  possible  use  as  re¬ 
minder  notices,  delinquent 
notice  and  final  notice. 

Step  7  shows  the  follow-up 
procedure  in  which  a  reminder 
notice,  second  notice,  and  final 
notice  follow  the  original  bill 
on  seven  day  increments. 

If  the  customer  has  paid  on 
his  first  notice,  and  our  dis¬ 
count  structure  virtually  in¬ 
sures  prompt  payment,  the  re¬ 
maining  notices  are  thrown  out. 
The  beauty  of  this  system  is 
that  it  does  work.  Our  bills  do 
go  out,  collections  are  made, 
but  it  is  cumbersome. 

This  system  requires  four 
paper  markers,  a  full-time 
clerk  in  the  Credit  Department 
and  a  full-time  clerk  in  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Department.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  six-part  form  utilized 
costs  $23  jjer  thousand,  mainly 
because  of  the  extra  copies 
needed  for  credit  follow-up. 

System  of  tomorrow 

In  the  system  of  tomorrow, 
the  first  step  would  have  our 
girl  in  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  exchange  her  typewriter 
for  a  cathode  ray  tube  terminal. 
By  keying  in  the  customer  name, 
address  and  telephone  number, 
she  will  instantly  accomplish  a 
credit  check  with  the  on-line 
“risk  disc.”  If  the  caller  is  a 
known  credit  risk,  our  girl  can 
transfer  the  call  to  the  Credit 
Department  for  proper  credit 
action  before  preceding  any 
further.  If  our  advertiser  has 
passed  the  credit  check,  the 
computer  system  w'ill  establish 
a  customer  file  for  him. 

As  the  ad  taker  enters  the 
context  of  the  ad,  the  computer 
will  automatically  hyphenate 
and  justify  it  so  as  to  eliminate 
any  guesswork  on  the  number 
of  lines.  Other  accounting  type 
information,  such  as  start  date, 
lines,  and  number  of  times  will 
also  be  entered  in  the  customer 
file. 


The  ad  copy  will  become  part 
of  the  ad  file  and  can  be  prot  f 
read  and  monitored  in  the  con  - 
posing  room  on  another  CR  T 
terminal.  By  the  time  th  s 
system  is  implemented,  I  wouid 
imagine  the  Composing  room 
would  have  substantial  cold 
type  capability,  and  the  entiie 
classified  section  could  be  sort<  d 
within  the  computer  and  set 
each  day. 

The  system  would,  of  course, 
keep  track  of  expiration  dates 
and  automatically  eliminate 
them  from  the  ad  file  and  the 
same  day  generate  the  customer 
bill.  Follow-up  on  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts  would  be  automatic  and 
under  computer  control,  includ¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  notices  to 
be  sent  to  the  delinquent  adver¬ 
tiser  and  even  make  the  decision 
as  to  when  to  turn  the  collec¬ 
tion  problem  over  to  an  attorney. 

Obviously  this  system  is  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  and  would  re¬ 
quire  an  expensive  computer. 
But  if  the  changes  from  third 
generation  equipment  to  fourth 
generation  are  as  significant  as 
the  changes  from  second  genera- 
to  third,  it  may  not  be  beyond 
reach. 

• 

Publishers  hire 
Loevinger  for 
tv  bill  battle 

Washington 

Lee  Loevinger,  the  former 
chief  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
in  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  a  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  five  years,  has  been 
retained  as  attorney  by  a  group 
of  newspaper  publishers  who 
want  to  preserve  the  present 
system  of  renewing  station  li¬ 
censes. 

In  behalf  of  his  clients, 
Loevinger  filed  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  Pastore  Bill  with 
the  Senate  Communications 
Subcommittee.  ( E&P,  August 
9).  The  bill  would  limit  the 
FCC’s  procedure  in  inviting 
competing  applications  to  cases 
w'here  it  deemed  the  present 
licensee  fell  short  of  service 
.standards  in  the  public  interest. 

Loevinger  identified  his  clients 
as:  Baltimore  Sun  (WMAR- 
tv),  Buffalo  Evening  News 
(WBEN-tv),  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  (WKY-tv),  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  (WBAP- 
tv) ,  Gannett  Newspapers 
(WHEC-tv),  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Netvs  and  Piednwnt  (WFBC- 
tv) ,  Milwaukee  Journal 
(WTMJ-tv),  Son  Angelo  (Tex  ) 
Standard-Times  (KCTV),  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  (WTAR- 
tv),  and  Washington  Evening 
Star  (WMAL-tv). 
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JOt  MNAUSM  RESEARCH 

Which  is  more  readable: 
Page  one  or  editorials? 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins  Ph.D. 

John  Ben  Snow  Research  Professor,  Syracuse  University 

Readability,  as  you  know,  is  the  name  given  to  stylistic 
comprehensibility  of  written  matter.  Short  sentences,  short 
and  easy  words,  and  the  use  of  concrete  rather  than  ab¬ 
stract  terms  are  the  means  toward  the  end. 

James  Moznette  and  Galen  Rarick  measured  the  read¬ 
ability  of  10  West  Coast  dailies’  front  pages  and  editorials 
with  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Editorials  were  more  readable  than  news  stories. 

2.  News  leads  were  less  readable  than  the  endings.  (It 
would  probably  be  better  if  the  opposite  were  the 
case. ) 

3.  On  the  average,  news  was  readily  comprehended  only 
by  that  half  of  the  population  who  had  graduated 
from  high  school. 

We  may  also  conclude,  of  course,  that  news  was  hard 
to  comprehend  among  the  lower  educational  half  of  the 
audience.  (Journalism  Quarterly,  Summer  1968) 

Which  leads  to  my  thought  for  the  day:  to  help  win 
young  people  to  your  paper,  and/or  communicate  to  the 
disadvantaged,  improve  readability. 

Contrary  to  some  opinions,  writing  for  readability  is 
not  “writing  down”  to  your  audience.  Even  among  highly 
intelligent  audiences,  readable  copy  gets  higher  readership, 
plus  faster  and  higher  comprehension.  But  the  ease  is 
only  on  the  reading  end — it’s  tough  from  the  writer’s  end. 


Brucker  hopes  for  revival 
of  objective  news  writing 


Stanfx)RD,  Calif. 

The  trend  to  interpretative 
news  may  have  gone  too  far, 
says  Herbert  Brucker,  editor 
and  journalism  educator  who  is 
retiring  as  director  of  Stanford 
University’s  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalism  program. 

Part  of  interpretation  should 
remain  but  this  type  of  writing 
requires  great  care  and  highly 
developed  skills,  he  said.  In¬ 
stead  he  has  observed  increasing 
evidences  of  a  cycle  back  to¬ 
ward  the  highly  personalized 
and  editorialized  reporting  of 
journalism’s  dark  ages,  the 
former  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  told  E&P. 

Wriler-Parlifipanls 

This  trend  is  observable  in 
the  underground  press  and  in 
the  collegiate  press,  he  said. 

As  a  teacher  and  as  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  (1947-66)  he  was  a  pioneer 
advocate  of  interpretative  news 
but  he  points  out  firmly  now 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  ob¬ 
jective  news — “which  is  news 
that  is  fair  and  presents  both 
sides.” 


His  view  stems  from  a  back¬ 
ground  that  includes  the  old 
New  York  World,  an  important 
training  ground  in  Brucker’s 
career,  where  he  was  instructed 
“you  can’t  ask  too  many  ques¬ 
tions”  in  getting  a  story. 

As  a  key  in  editing,  Brucker 
suggested  a  litmus  paper  test 
for  analyzing  news  stories.  This 
is  to  ask  whether  the  writer  is 
trying  to  explain  or  to  put  some¬ 
thing  over  and  sell  a  bill  of 
goods. 

Brucker  actually  is  continu¬ 
ing  three  lines  of  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  a  study  of  the  news 
cycle  he  has  observed.  The  next 
chapter  of  an  unfinished  book  is 
titled  “What’s  the  matter  with 
objectivity?” 

He  also  will  continue  his 
column,  which  appears  in  the 
Courant  and  in  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  here. 

Magazine  writing  also  will  be 
included  in  his  “scratching  a 
bit”  at  an  East  Coast  base  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  wilds  of  New 
Hampshire.”  This  locale  is 
handy  to  the  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  library.  He  began  his 
career  in  1923  on  the  Spriny- 
field  (Mass.)  Union. 


Try  this  on  your  computer 

Tired  of  using  your  computer  just  for  circulation  lists, 
setting  copy,  keeping  the  payroll  straight,  or  doing  factor 
analysis  of  semantic  differentials?  Irving  Fang  tells  how 
the  readability  of  newspaper  copy  can  be  determined 
automatically  by  computer.  See  Behavioral  Science,  1968 
issue  3. 

Kastl's  in  the  air,  or  child's  play  revisited 

Albert  Kastl  and  Irvin  Child  are  a  couple  of  Yale  re¬ 
searchers  who,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  have  taken 
a  look  into  the  emotional  meaning  of  four  typeface  vari¬ 
ables.  Weaving  a  veritable  fantasia  of  word  magic  around 
the  usually  prosaic  and  messy  stuff  of  typefaces  they  con¬ 
clude  as  follows:  if  you  want  to  convey  a  sprightly, 
sparkling,  dreamy  and  soaring  mood,  you  should  use  type¬ 
faces  that  are  curved  rather  than  angular,  light  rather 
than  bold,  ornate  rather  than  simple,  and  sans-serif.  (Of 
course,  after  taking  that  sprightly,  sparkling  and  dreamy 
trip  the  reader  won’t  know  what  the  words  mean — but 
what  the  hell,  who  cares?)  See  Journal  of  Applied  Psy¬ 
chology,  1968,  issue  6. 

Don't  show  this  to  your  news  sources 

You  gotta  be  careful  who  you  talk  to  these  days.  Darhl 
Pederson  and  Vincent  Breglio  have  completed  a  study  on 
the  personality  characteristics  of  self-disclosure.  They  find 
that  females  tend  to  disclose  more  about  thems?lves  than 
males,  on  all  topics  except  “money”.  Among  the  males, 
the  emotionally  unstable  reveal  more  about  themselves 
than  do  the  stable.  (Psychological  Reports,  1968,  issue  2). 

The  investigators  fail  to  mention  that  emotionally  un¬ 
stable  people  are  also  more  fun — unless,  of  course,  you 
have  to  live  with  them. 


^Foolish  to  continue,* 
he  folds  young  paper 

Biddeford,  Me. 

Lack  of  advertising  support 
and  high  overhead  have  been 
blamed  for  the  closing  of  the 
Weekly  News  Review  here. 

G.  H.  Tebbenhoff,  Review  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  he  felt  it  was  “fi¬ 
nancially  foolish  to  continue” 
operation  of  his  five-month-old 
paper.”  Nineteen  issues  had  been 
printed  since  March. 

The  Review’s  subscription 
list — 3,000  to  4,000 — has  been 
purchased  by  the  York  County 
Coastal  Star  of  Kennebunk. 

• 

Real  estate  developer 
buys  weekly  paper 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

Sale  of  the  Stoneham  Press 
was  announced  last  week  by  the 
owner  and  publisher,  Frank 
Gallagher,  who  plans  to  retire. 
He  has  owned  the  Press  for  47 
years. 

The  Press  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1895,  has  been  sold  to 
William  F.  D’Annolfo,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Stoneham,  and  a  real 
estate  developer  and  builder. 

Aside  from  his  duties  with 
his  own  paper,  Gallagher  was 
for  many  years  the  local  area 
correspondent  for  the  Boston 
(ilobe. 


Kruger  Pulp  and 
Paper  Appointment 


L.  J.  SCHROEOER 


L.  J.  Schroeder,  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Kruger  Pulp 
and  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper 
Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada,  it  was  announced  last 
week  by  B.  J.  Kriiger,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  that  company. 
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Papers  say  speed  is  big  plus 
in  mechanical  film  processing 


Two  Illinois  newspapers  credit 
their  mechanical  film  processing 
equipment  with  giving  them 
more  speed  and  flexibility  in 
their  photo  offset  operations. 

The  Ottawa  Daihj  Times,  the 
largest  circulation  (14,900) 
offset  daily  in  Illinois,  found 
that  its  entire  day’s  film  process¬ 
ing  could  be  done  by  one  man. 
Using  trays,  the  job  u.sed  to  re- 
(|uire  two  men. 

The  6,000  circulation  Pontiac 
Daily  Leader  found  that  with 
the  use  of  mechanical  film  proc¬ 
essing,  deadlines  could  be  ex¬ 
tended.  “Without  this  capabil¬ 
ity,”  says  John  E.  Plesko,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  “we  would  either 
have  to  a<id  to  our  staff  over¬ 
head  or  close  down  earlier.” 

Both  papers  use  Kodak  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Times,  using  a  Koda- 
lith  film  processor,  model  324, 
processes  film,  dry-to-dry,  in  five 
minutes. 

The  Times  also  uses  a  Kodak 
Ektamatic  Processor,  model  214, 
for  processing  screened  prints. 
A  second  214  is  used  for  some 
of  the  news  tjTje  set  on  three 
Compugraphic  photo-typesetters. 
The  Times  shoots  full-page  line 
shots  right  after  paste-up  of 
type  matter. 

The  Leader,  which  prints  an 
average  of  60  pages  per  six-day 
week,  uses  a  Kodak  Versamat 
film  processor,  model  317,  for 
full-page  line  negs  and  half¬ 
tone  negs.  The  317  processes 
film,  dry-to-dry  in  eight  or  nine 
minutes. 


hot  and  cold  type,  but  the  paper 
plans  to  purchase  two  addi¬ 
tional  photo  typesetters  and 
eliminate  all  hot  type  composi¬ 
tion. 

Using  Goss  presses 

Printing  of  the  Times  is  done 
on  a  six-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
press. 

The  Leader  converted  to  off¬ 
set  in  August  of  ’68.  Printing  is 
done  on  a  five-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  with  a  Suburban 
folder.  The  conversion  to  offset 
meant  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant.  Room  was  provided  for 
two  additional  press  units. 

“We  converted  to  offset  be¬ 


cause  of  better  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  the  ease  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  color,”  Plesko  says.  “Me¬ 
chanical  film  processing  contrib¬ 
utes  to  a  better  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  because  it  provides  per¬ 
fect  film  negatives  every  time.” 

Shanebrook  says  of  mechan¬ 
ical  film  processing,  that  “each 
piece  of  film  is  processed,  in 
effect,  in  freshly  replenished  de¬ 
veloper.  As  a  result,  even  at  high 
processing  speeds,  quality  is 
consistent,  without  waste  or 
makeover.  There  is  also  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  about  50  percent  in 
chemical  costs,  because  process¬ 
ing  chemicals  are  not  periodi¬ 
cally  dumped  as  they  are  when 


4  plates  in  30  minutes 

Testifying  to  the  speed  of 
their  processing  equipment. 
Marlyn  Shanebrook,  head  of  the 
Leader’s  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment,  recalled  how,  “for  one 
edition,  we  had  only  two  plates 
out  of  six  shot  by  1:30  p.  m. 
The  remaining  four  pages  came 
in.  We  shot  them,  processed  and 
plated  the  negatives,  and  had 
the  plates  in  the  pressroom  by  2 
p.  m.  Using  tray  processing 
methods,  it  would  have  been 
very  diflficult  to  even  develop, 
much  less  dry,  the  film  in  that 
length  of  time.” 

James  Malley,  pressroom  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Times,  says,  “We 
go  to  press  within  12  minutes 
after  receiving  the  last  pasted- 
up  page  from  the  composing 
room.  Previously,  when  we  were 
printing  letterpress,  it  took  24 
minutes  to  get  on  the  press  after 
receiving  the  last  page.” 

The  Times  went  offset  in  May 
of  last  year.  The  Times  opera¬ 
tion  now  is  a  combination  of 


ONE  MAN  OPERATES  this  Kodalith  film  processor,  model  324, 
at  the  Ottawa  (III.)  Daily  Times.  Using  tray  processing,  the  work 


EXPOSED  KODALITH  TRANSLUCENT  MATERIAL  is  placed  in 
infeed  of  Versamat,  model  317.  Flow  meter  to  keep  chemical  activ¬ 
ity  at  constant  level,  temperature  and  speed  controls  are  at  left 
of  the  machine. 


trays  are  used.” 

The  Leader  processes  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  100  piec-s  of 
film  daily.  These  range  ir,  size 
from  4"  X  5"  to  17"  x  24".  Two 
thirds  of  this  work  is  for  com¬ 
mercial  accounts. 

“Commercial  work  fu  ;ther 
helps  us  justify  mechanical  film 
processing  for  the  newspaper,” 
says  Plesko.  “However  even 
without  outside  commt  rcial 
work,  we  would  be  able  to 
justify  mechanical  proce.ssing 
on  the  basis  of  speed  and  later 
deadlines.” 

• 

‘Black  Manifesto’ 
and  stories  fill 
almost  21  columns 

Philadelphia 

“The  Black  Manifesto”  was 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
News  and  Views  section  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Sunday  Bulletin 
of  August  10. 

Joseph  R.  Daughen,  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  national  reporter,  also 
did  a  feature  story  on  the  rep¬ 
arations  demands  of  the  Black 
Manifesto,  originally  $500  mil¬ 
lion  but  recently  raised  to  $3 
billion  and  the  furor  it  has 
created  in  the  nation’s  churches. 

The  introduction,  by  James 
Forman,  the  text  of  the  Black 
Manifesto  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  stories  of  black  protest  ac¬ 
tivities  and  viewpoints  along 
with  photos  and  drawings  by 
staff  artist  Jim  Bluett  filled 
nearly  21  columns. 

The  Bulletin  stated  it  was 
publishing  this  material  in 
answer  to  the  requests  of  many 
readers  and  because  the  docu¬ 
ment  has  become  “one  of  the 
most  controversial  of  our  time." 
• 

Sun  ConimunicationH 
buys  Missouri  daily 

St.  Charles,  Mo. 

The  St.  Charles  Daily  Banner 
News  has  been  purchased  by 
Sun  Communications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Fulton  (Mo.) 
Daily  Sun-Gazette. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  by  Mark  A.  Thomson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Banner  News. 

The  Banner  News  publishes 
Monday  through  Friday  and  has 
a  circulation  of  12,000.  It  was 
founded  in  1863  and  had  been 
published  by  the  Thomson 
family  since  1905. 

• 

Cartoonist  travels 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Dave  Alavoine,  cartoonist 
with  the  Citizen,  North  Van¬ 
couver,  has  left  on  a  ca-toon 
and  editorial  assignment  for  his 
paper  in  England  and  Europe. 
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Tulsa  summer  films 
babysit  small  fry 


What  began  as  a  chat  about 
old-time  film  classics  turned  into 
a  planning  session  for  a  summer 
children’s  film  series  that  enter¬ 
tained  more  than  100,000  Tulsa 
youngsters  in  three  years. 

In  early  1967,  Chuck  Wheat, 
then  the  Tulan  (Okla.)  Daily 
World  entertainment  editor,  and 
George  Nichols,  manager  of  the 
Fox  Theater,  sat  chatting  about 
“Casablanca,”  “Gone  With  the 
Wind,”  and  "King  Kong.” 

“Chuck  said  it  would  be  great 
if  we  could  get  a  print  of  ‘King 
Kong’  out  of  the  vault  so  the 
kids  in  Tulsa  could  see  it,” 
Nichols  said.  “We  just  went 
from  there.” 

Wheat  returned  to  the  World 
newsroom  and  discussed  the  idea 
with  several  executives.  They 
liked  it  and  agreed  to  sponsor 
the  eight- week  series  on  con- 
.secutive  Thursday  mornings. 
Promotion  stories  and  adver¬ 
tisements  were  envisioned.  And 
advertisements  including  cou¬ 
pons  for  each  theater  would  ap¬ 
pear  on  Wednesday  and  Thui  s- 
day. 

Children  who  clipped  a 
coupon  and  presented  it  at  the 
box  office  would  be  admitted 
for  a  quarter  this  year.  With¬ 
out  the  coupon  admission  would 
be  50  cents.  Persons  older  than 
junior  high  school  age  would  not 
be  allowed  unless  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  child — someone 
junior  high  schcol  age  or 
younger.  Parents  who  wanted  to 
go  to  the  movies  were  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  same  price,  how¬ 
ever. 

While  Wheat  made  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  Nichols  was  busy 
talking  to  movie  managers. 
Some  weren’t  interested.  For  a 
series  like  this  to  be  worthwhile, 
it  must  play  to  a  capacity  house, 
Nichols  said.  Some  theater  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  didn’t  think 
the  movies  would  be  popular. 

Finally  Nichols  had  four 
theaters  committed,  plus  his 
own.  So  in  June,  1967,  the  Tulsa 
Daily  World  Summer  Movie 
Series  began.  Theaters  filled  to 
capacity  regularly,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  downtown  theater. 

For  a  year  movies  there 
played  to  less  than  capacity 
crowds.  Then  the  movie  house 
was  dropped  from  the  list  of 
participating  theaters.  The  list 
now  includes  the  Fox,  the  Vil¬ 
lage,  the  Circle  and  the  Boman 
Twin.  The  Boman  uses  both  of 
its  twin  theaters,  and  alter¬ 
nates  film  reels  at  the  projection 
booth. 


Like  almost  everything  else, 
movie  concession  stands  have 
raised  their  prices.  Nichols  has 
stocked  his  theater  with  some 
dime  items — candy  bars  and 
lollipops.  He  notes,  however, 
that  the  more  enterprising  and 
budget-minded  youngsters  stop 
at  nearby  groceries  where  their 
candy  money  goes  farther  than 
at  the  concession  stand.  Some,  he 
says,  bring  their  own  popcorn 
and  soft  drinks. 

“If  a  kid  brings  a  can  of  pop, 
he  has  to  drink  it  before  he  can 
go  in  to  watch  the  film,” 
Nichols  said.  “But  we  let  the 
popcorn  and  candy  bars  go  by. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  lot  of 
cleaning  up  to  do  before  the 
afternoon  program,  but  it’s  well 
worth  it.” 

The  air-conditioned  theaters 
are  delightful  escapes  for  the 
children,  and  often,  their  par¬ 
ents.  One  day  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  well  over  the  100- 
degree  mark  this  year,  several 
youngsters  were  allowed  inside 
instead  of  being  turned  away 
when  there  were  no  more  seats 
left.  The  managers  let  them  sit 
in  the  aisles,  in  the  lounge  area, 
and  between  the  front  row  of 
.<!eats  and  the  stage  rather  than 
making  them  walk  long  dis¬ 
tances  home. 

Enlerluiniiient  iiredi-d 

“The  kids  are  a  good  audience 
if  they’re  being  entertained,” 
Nichols  said.  “That’s  why  we 
try  so  hard  to  avoid  recent 
television  offerings  and  get 
movies  that  will  appeal  to  their 
age  group.” 

The  theater  managers  and 
newspaper  executives  work  to¬ 
gether  during  the  winter  to 
choose  about  20  films  for  the 
following  summer.  The  man¬ 
agers  obtain  bookings;  the  news¬ 
paper  follows  up  with  weekly 
promotion  stories  and  ads  dur¬ 
ing  the  series. 

“The  parents  and  the  kids 
are  pleased  with  the  movies,” 
Nichols  said.  “Each  year  we’re 
told  how  happy  they  are  that 
we’re  doing  it  again.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  we’re  baby-sit¬ 
ters  for  an  awfully  large  number 
of  kids,  but  we  rarely  have 
trouble.  Once  or  twice  we’ve  had 
a  lost  child,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  his  mother  has  come  to 
claim  him.  Usually,  she  was  de¬ 
tained  while  she  was  shopping.” 

Offerings  range  from  feature- 
length  cartoons  to  light  com¬ 
edies  with  Jerry  Lewis,  Cary 
Grant  or  Fess  Parker.  Animal 
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and  sports  stories  are  popular, 
too.  Theater  managers  and 
newsmen  plan  to  continue  the 
series  next  year,  and  they  soon 
will  be  poring  over  the  many 
pages  of  film  listings  to  choose 
the  selections  for  next  summer. 

“King  Kong?”  Well,  Nichols 
hasn’t  been  able  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  that  one,  but 
he’s  working  on  it  for  a  future 
summer. 

*  «  * 

“CURSE  YOU”— “Curse  You, 
New  York  Times,”  says  the  De¬ 
troit  News  in  an  advertisement 
published  in  the  Times  on 
August  11.  The  ad  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  1250,000  campaign 
created  by  W.  B.  Doner  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Subsequent  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Wail  Street  Journal, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Time  magazine. 
Editor  &  Pubusher,  and  other 
business  publications.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  also  include  a  circu¬ 
lation-building  television  and 
radio  campaign  on  Detroit  sta¬ 
tions,  featuring  seven  members 
of  the  News’  staff. 

The  news’  “Curse  You, 
Times,”  ad  continues:  “You’re 
the  one  responsible  for  fostering 
the  notion  among  many  New 
York  advertising  people  that 
everybody  in  the  country  reads 
a  morning  paper  on  his  way  to 
work.” 

The  body  copy  states  that  De¬ 
troit  “has  no  rapid  transit 
system  on  which  one  can  read 
a  morning  paper  .  .  .  When  De¬ 
troiters  sit  down  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  they  do  it  after  4  p.  m 
At  home.  In  a  chair. 

It  concludes  that  the  Times 
knows  this  fact  already,  because 
it  places  trade  ads  for  Detroit, 
exclusively  in  the  Detroit  News. 

“For  that,  accursed  Times,” 
it  says,  “we  bless  you.” 

*  *  * 

ADI  COVERAGE  —  “Area 
of  Dominant  Influence”  is  a  tele¬ 
vision  market  description.  Now, 
the  first  published  report  of 
newspaper  coverage  in  the  top 
100  ADIs  has  been  released  by 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 


T  ribune  research  department. 
National  advertising  manager 
J.  Woodrow  Beard  reports  that 
the  immediate  response  “has 
been  extremely  gratifying.” 

The  report  shows  the  number 
of  households  in  each  of  the 
100  ADIs,  and  ADI  rank  accord¬ 
ing  to  number  of  households, 
circulation  of  daily  (and  Sun¬ 
day)  newspapers  in  each  ADI, 
rank  by  circulation,  percentage 
of  circulation  coverage,  and 
rank  by  percentage  of  coverage. 

“It’s  no  secret,”  said  Beard, 
“that  print  media  are  starting  to 
use  this  measuring  stick.  Many 
of  the  national  magazines,  de¬ 
signing  spot  editions  for  key 
markets,  have  based  these  edi¬ 
tions  on  ADIs  to  afford  direct 
comparison  with  television  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  market.  Likewise, 
leading  newspapers  are  starting 
to  take  a  look  at  their  circula¬ 
tion  and  coverage  over  ADI 
areas.” 

As  an  example  of  how  the 
Register  and  Tribune  report  tells 
at  least  part  of  the  newspaper 
story.  Beard  points  out  that  the 
report  shows  the  Des  Moines 
ADI  to  have  261,000  households, 
and  ranks  64th  in  size.  Daily 
newspaper  circulation  by  one 
evening  and  one  morning  news¬ 
paper  (the  morning  Register 
and  evening  Tribune)  is  213,610. 
This  ranks  Des  Moines  49th  on 
the  list  of  the  top  100  ADIs. 
These  two  newspapers  provide 
82  percent  coverage  of  the  Des 
Moines  ADI,  which  ranks  17th 
among  all  ADIs  in  percent  of 
coverage,. 

Research  director  Glenn  H. 
Roberts  explains  that  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  report,  “The  First 
Ranking  of  Daily  and  Sunday 
Newspaper  Circulation  and 
Coverage  in  the  Largest  100 
Television  Areas  of  Dominant 
•Influence,”  only  the  major  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  of  the  top  100  ADIs  are 
considered.  Therefore,  the  total 
newspaper  ^  impact  within  an 
ADI  is  even  greater  than  shown 
by  the  report. 


REWARDED 


. . .  how  newspapers  feel  about  broadening  the 
interest  of  young  people  through  VEC 
News  Filmstrips 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  the  NuwipuPtr  Rending  HnUt 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  S370t  608  /  836-6563 
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Interns  are  right  there 
when  news  is  breaking 


Cleveland 

Talk  about  news  story  breaks 
— interns  on  the  Plain  Dealer 
are  getting  a  super  abundant 
share  of  them  this  summer. 

There  was  that  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  Municipal  Stadium 
when  an  18-year-old  Cleveland 
Indians  fan  stormed  over  the 
roof  of  the  Yankee  dugout  to 
insult  long-haired  first  basemen 
Joe  Pepitone  (“Hey  Joe,  you’re 
a  bum”). 

An  umpire,  an  usher  and 
police  were  required  to  avert  a 
one-man  collision  with  all  the 
Yankees. 


have  matured  together.” 


Yet  right  beside  the  action  in 
a  box  seat  was  sports  intern 
William  Fritsche,  from  Mari¬ 
etta  College  —  a  fan  until  that 
time,  but  from  then  on  a  wit¬ 
ness  and  a  reporter.  His  story 
with  photo  showing  the  sur¬ 
prised  Mr.  Fritsche  (“Gee  will- 
ikers”  dubbed  in),  the  enraged 
Yanks  and  the  trouble  maker  re¬ 
strained  by  police  was  a  sports 
page  feature  next  morning. 


Off-day  in  spare  renter 


Martha  Bergmark,  a  National 
Merit  Scholar  at  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  was  at  the  NASA  Lewis 
Research  Center  the  Sunday  of 
the  landing  on  the  moon.  She 
found  the  4,800  .space-age  em¬ 
ployes  were  doing  what  they  al¬ 
ways  did  on  Sunday  —  taking 
the  day  off. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  Miss 
Bergmark  had  covered  the 
schoolchild  reaction  to  Astro¬ 
nauts  Eugene  A.  Cernan  and 
Thomas  P.  Stafford  who,  on  a 
day  of  civic  tribute  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  had  presented  science 
awards  to  youngsters  at  an 
educational  center. 


Variety  of  aMignmrnts 


Miss  Bergmark  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  Plain 
Dealer  intern  to  address  a  serv¬ 
ice  club  dinner  —  on  problems 
of  her  native  Mississippi. 

Eric  Blaushild,  who  in  his 
spare  time  from  studies  is 
“official”  photographer  at  Ricker 
College  in  Maine,  prizes  among 
his  intern  assignments  a  photo 
of  James  Forman  at  a  suburban 
Baptist  church  where  Forman 
made  his  $500  million  reparation 
demand. 

Barbara  Chudzik,  from  Ohio 
University,  counts  a  highlight 
of  her  summer  as  an  editorial 
writer  the  column  she  wrote  the 
day  after  the  moon  landing. 
She  emphasized  that  youth  was 
sure  all  along  that  Apollo  11 
would  succeed  in  its  mission.  As 
she  put  it,  “the  space  age  and  I 


David  Eisner,  a  double 
scholarship  winner  (Sigma 
Delta  CJii  and  Newspaper 
Fund),  will  return  to  Oberlin 
College  with  a  record  of  assign¬ 
ments  that  included  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Sir  Edward  Hillary, 
conqueror  of  Mt.  Everest; 
coverage  of  the  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  Soap  Box  Derby;  the  story 
of  all  the  injured  in  the  July  4 
windstorm  that  left  seven  dead 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  an 
interview  with  John  D.  Kennon, 
author  of  “The  Defensive 
Drinker’s  Diet,”  or  “How  to 
Feel  Fit  on  a  Fifth  a  Day.” 

Three  interns  handled  the 
lighter  side  of  musical  events  at 
Blossom  Center,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra’s  summer  home.  Sym¬ 
phonic  concerts  were  left  to  the 
music  critics,  jazz  concerts  to  a 
special  reviewer.  Interns  took 
the  rest. 

Bonnie  Petery,  from  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  University, 
covered  an  old-fashioned  Fourth 
of  July  band  concert  conducted 
by  Meredith  Willson;  Fritsche 
covered  the  Hank  Thompson 
country  western  show,  and  Kent 
State  University’s  Sheron  Hart¬ 
man  wrote  about  the  Sweet 
Thangs  and  also  the  concert  of 
Gary  Puckett  and  the  Union 
Gap. 

Beginning  critics  are  blessed 
out  the  same  as  the  experts,  and 
loyal  Puckett  fans  who  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Hartman  (she  is  one  of 
three  married  interns)  took  a 
dim  view  of  her  report  that 
“even  a  lightning  bug  can  up¬ 
stage  a  group  like  the  Gap.” 
The  young  rebels  advised  the  23- 
year-old  intern  to  apply  for  her 
.social  security. 


Test  hippie  styles 


THIS  IS  WORK? — Plain  Dealer  interns  Sheron  Hartman  and  Bruce 
Stambaugh  test  the  lot  of  a  hippie  in  downtown  Cleveland. 


Bruce  Stambaugh,  from  Kent 
State,  handled  the  marine  beat 
and  looked  into  the  effects  of 
imports  on  shoe  retailing  as  a 
business-finance  intern.  He 
pulled  out  of  character  to  team 
up  with  Mrs.  Hartman  on  a 
hippie  assignment  to  see  whether 
they  would  be  avoided  or  ac¬ 
cepted  in  hippie  attire. 

They  managed  to  sign  up  at 
the  bridal  gift  registry  in  a 
major  downtown  department 
store,  were  served  in  one  fash¬ 
ionable  restaurant  but  were 
turned  down  in  another 
(“You’ve  got  to  have  a  tie  on”). 

Roger  Porter,  from  Clark 
College,  interviewed  Phyllis 
Diller  after  burglars  had  .stolen 


jewelry  .she  valued  at  $250,000 
from  her  motel  suite. 

Paul  Meyer,  from  the  College 
of  Wooster,  shared  snorts  as¬ 
signments  with  Fritsche.  They 
spent  a  day  in  training  camp 
at  Hiram  College  with  the 
Cleveland  Browns  —  the  day 
that  the  great  Michigan  running 
back  Ron  John.son  gave  up  a 
189-day  contract  fight  and 
showed  up  for  practi^o.  The 
sports  interns  also  handled  putt- 
putt,  junior  golf  and  junior 
tennis  Ijournaments. 

Ann  Corio  and  the  Israeli  am- 
ba.ssadnr.  Gen.  Itr.hak  Rahin. 
represented  the  extremes  of 
coverage  (no  pun  intended)  by 
David  Poliak,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Student  at  Uni¬ 

versity  in  Ohio.  Poliak  also 
covert  addresses  by  Cleveland 
Mavor  Carl  B  Stokes. 

Sue  Stevenson,  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  looked  in¬ 
to  union  organizing  of  Mexican 
and  Texas  mierant  farm 
workers  in  western  Ohio.  In 
other  assignments  she  discov¬ 
ered  what  moon  fever  had  done 
to  the  moon  toy  market  and 
interviewed  the  new  Miss  Ohio. 


Robert  Walsh,  copy  desk  in¬ 
tern  and  a  Newspaper  Fund 
scholar,  brought  with  him  two 
years’  experience  as  a  Mormon 
missionary  in  Brazil.  He  at¬ 
tends  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity. 

William  M.  Ware,  executive 
editor,  has  asked  the  interns  to 
handle  one  special  project  each 
of  their  own  choosing. 

“We  want  to  make  their  sum¬ 
mer  experience  as  professional 
as  possible,”  Ware  said. 


Publisher’s  guests 


On  top  of  the  news 


Excitement  is  not  usually  the 
lot  of  an  artist  or  a  copy  editor. 
Yet  John  Chlebow.ski,  from 
Cooper  School  of  Art,  drew 
many  maps  and  sketches  for 
impact  page  stories,  letters  to 
the  editor  and  columns. 


The  interns  were  guests  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  The  Press  Club  of 
Cleveland  gave  a  reception  for 
them,  as  well  as  Cleveland 
Press  interns,  and  the  Pres.s 
aLso  invited  its  interns  to  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  meeting. 

Closing  event  for  the  group  i.*! 
Publisher-Editor  Thomas  Vail’s 
annual  luncheon  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whose  brains  are 
picked  the  most  —  the  interns’ 
or  Vail’s  —  .so  lively  is  this 
gathering. 

The  Plain  Dealer  intern  pro¬ 
gram,  for  college  juniors,  is  in 
its  fifth  summer  of  formal  op¬ 
erations.  Campus  recruiting,  se¬ 
lection  and  direction  are  handled 
by  Russell  H.  Reeves,  day  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Lewis  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  assistant  day  managing 
editor. 
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Do  moon  pictures  have 
^Pulitzer’  all  locked  up? 


Have  the  lunar  astronauts  pre¬ 
empted  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
nevvS  and  feature  photography 
for  1969? 

It  would  seem  that  all  they 
have  to  do  to  collect  the  two 
$1,000  checks  is  to  mail  entries 
showing  their  moon  pictures 
published  in  some  United  States 
newspaper.  Or,  someone  other 
than  Astronauts  Armstrong  and 
Aldrin  could  do  it  for  them 
before  the  deadline,  which  is 
February  1,  1970. 

However,  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  his¬ 
toric  photos  on  the  moon's  sur¬ 
face  will  foreclose  awarding  of 
prizes  for  other  newspaper  pic¬ 
tures. 

Seem  to  qualify 

The  only  thing  that  appears 
to  be  certain  now  is  that  the 
astronauts’  lunar  photography 
could  qualify  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  that  govern  the  award 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Nothing 
in  the  rules  says  the  examples 
of  spot  news  photography  or 
the  examples  of  feature  photog¬ 
raphy  must  have  been  taken 


on  earth. 

“Nominations  for  journalism 
awards,”  says  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
brochure,  “may  be  made  by  any 
individual  from  material  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  United  States  news¬ 
paper  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week  during 
the  calendar  year.” 

Exhibits  are  limited  to  20  pic¬ 
tures. 

Whether  any  of  the  moon 
shots  have  already  been  submit¬ 
ted  for  consideration  could  not 
be  learned  this  week  because 
Prof.  John  Hohenberg,  secretary 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  was  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ohio  News 
Photographers  Association  made 
Neil  Armstrong,  the  first  man 
to  walk  on  the  moon,  an  honorary 
life  membership  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  noted  that  Arm¬ 
strong,  an  Ohioan,  “probably 
made  the  most  historic  news 
photographs  made  anywhere.” 

But  it  will  be  next  May  before 
it  is  learned  whether  the  moon 
pictures  copped  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  “outstanding”  photo¬ 
graphy. 


Pako  makes  7 
of  them  ^ 


We’re  the  world’s  leading 
builder  of  roller  transport 
processing  systems  for  all 
kinds  of  applications. 
Which  means  we’re  able 
to  make  more  models  of 
graphic  arts  processors — 
and  pass  on  the  R&D  cost 
savings  to  you. 


1  LINE  AND  HALFTONE  MODELS 

COLOR  SEPARATION  MODELS 

17-Inch 

17-inch 

24-inch 

24-inch 

24-inch  (high  capacity) 

24-inch  (high  capacity) 

,  48-inch 

rss 


rroctssini  Syittmi  forth)  niotofriphic.  Motion  Kctuto,  Graphic  Art),  MoOical  and  Industrial  X-Ray  Indusltioo 


There  are  about  a  dozen  popular  models  of 
automated  graphic  arts  film' processors . . . 


Because  we  make  more  models,  you  buy  just  the 
capacity  for  your  specific  needs.  And  we  stand  behind 
your  purchase  with  Pako  Service — known  around  the 
globe  as  the  finest  back-up  program  available. 

Add  it  up.  Then  contact  your  Pako  Distributor  or 
write  to  us. 
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Malcolm  F.  Mallette 


API  fills  new  post 
of  managing  director 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  an  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  since  April  1966, 
has  been  appointed  managing 
director  of  the  Institute,  ef¬ 
fective  September  1. 

The  appointment  was  made 
by  Acting  President  Andrew  W. 
Cordier  of  Columbia  University, 
acting  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Walter  Everett,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
concurrence  of  API’s  15-member 
Advisory  Board. 

Mallette  fills  an  administra¬ 
tive  vacancy  that  has  existed 
since  July  1,  1967.  Everett  will 
continue  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  to  planning,  policy  deter¬ 
mination  and  administration.  He 
will  also  plan  and  conduct  oc¬ 
casional  Seminars.  Mallette  will 
assume  administrative  duties 
and  will  plan  and  conduct  sev¬ 
eral  Seminars  each  year. 

Mallette,  47,  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Winaton-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  for  seven  years 
before  he  joined  API  in  1966. 
He  had  worked  15  years  on 
daily  newspapers.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  in  1947, 
magna  cum  laude. 

• 

$100,000  for  stereo 
plate  conveyor  loop 

Miami 

Milgo/IDAB  Corporation  has 
received  an  order  from  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
for  installation  of  a  stereoplate 
conveyor  system  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $100,000. 

The  Milgo/IDAB  loop  con¬ 
veyor  system  is  designed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  output  of  six  plate¬ 
casting  machines,  send  them  to 
the  press,  and  return  the  used 
plates  to  the  remelt  furnace. 

The  Atlanta  newspapers  now 
use  a  Milgo/IDAB  totalizing 
system  previously  installed. 


Survey  of  wages 
brings  $158,460 
boost  in  payroll 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  Sun  Company  payroll  has 
been  increased  $158,460  a  year 
to  accommodate  the  most  costly 
employe  pay  raises  ever 
granted,  Marvin  W.  Reimer, 
Sun  Company  president,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  raises  are  in  addition  to 
other  employe  benefits  granted 
this  year.  The  company  con¬ 
tribution  to  employe  benefits 
has  been  increased  from  $1.05 
an  hour  last  year  to  $1.10  this 
year,  and  pay  for  holiday  work 
is  now  computed  at  time  and  a 
half  in  addition  to  the  regular 
pay  for  the  day. 

The  new  pay  rates  were 
established  after  a  four-part 
survey,  Reimer  said.  This  in¬ 
cluded  : 

— A  survey  of  wages  paid  by 
private  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  counties. 

— A  special  wage  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  area  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

— Another  survey  of  wages 
and  salaries  in  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  and  Riverside  metropolitan 
areas. 

— A  survey  of  wages  paid  by 
Southern  California  news 
papers. 

The  new  wage  scale  keeps  the 
Sun  Company  in  the  forefront, 
Reimer  said.  The  increase  this 
year  is  substantially  larger  in 
an  attempt  to  overcome  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  inflation,  he  said. 

The  Sun  Company  policy  of 
annual  reassessments  and  up¬ 
grading  of  pay  standards  is 
.based  on  continuing  cooperation 
by  every  employe,  Reimer  said. 
• 

Council  lauds  Copley 
ban  on  X>rated  films 

San  Diego 

Reviews  and  advertising  of 
X-rated  or  non-rated  moving 
pictures  will  be  banned  from 
the  Son  Diego  Union  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  James  S.  Copley, 
publisher,  announced. 

The  edict  won  immediate  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  San  Diego 
City  Council,  which  adopted  a 
resolution  lauding  Copley  for 
starting  "a  policy  of  declining 
to  publish  reviews  or  advertis¬ 
ing  for  motion  pictures  which 
graphically  describe  and  debase 
sexual  activity.  A  community’s 
newspapers,  through  their  re¬ 
views  and  advertising,  are  a 
primary  source  of  information 
to  those  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  most  susceptible  to 
erotic  material.” 
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Wo  typical  black  face* 

Cartoonist  finds  integrated 
strip  poses  new  art  problem 


By  Don  .Maley 

Nearly  two-and-one-half  years 
apo  Robert  M,  Hall,  president 
of  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate, 
decided  it  was  hiph  time  his 
syndicate  launched  an  inte¬ 
grated  comic  strip.  It  took  a 
year-and-a-half  to  create  one. 

“It  seemed  a  good  idea  for 
a  new  continued  story  strip,” 
said  a  Publishers-Hall  official 
in  retrospect.  “The  fact  that 
one  character  is  a  Negro  merely 
helps  the  contrast  of  personal¬ 
ities.  Besides,  it  seemed  hypo¬ 
critical  to  introduce  a  Negro 


Aid  en  McWilliams 

into  an  existing  strip  where 
none  had  appeared  before  .  .  . 
a  condescension.  If  the  (racial) 
l)arrier  is  to  be  broken,  let  it 
l)e  with  a  lead  character  whose 
reason  for  being  in  the  strip 
is  more  than  just  his  colora¬ 
tion.” 

Early  in  1967  Hall  consulted 
with  Allen  Saunders,  creator  of 
both  “Mary  Worth”  and  “Steve 
Roper”  (also  Publishers-Hall), 
his  son  and  sometimes  partner 
John  and  John’s  blind  Negro 
associate.  Art  Edgerton.  The 
team  eventually  dreamed  up  a 
pilot  and  wrote  the  story  lines 
for  “DATELINE:  DANGER!” 
Cartoonist  Alden  McWilliams 
was  signed  to  draw  the  strip. 

Unlikely  newsmen 

The  strip,  called  “DATE¬ 
LINE:  DANGER!”  is  a  seven- 
a-week  adventure  strip  dealing 
with  a  reporting  team  that 
“travels  the  world  pursuing  ex¬ 
clusive  news  and  stories  and 
getting  into  plenty  of  action 
and  romance  in  the  bargain.” 
Danny  Raven  is  one  of  the  lead 
characters.  Raven  is  described 


as  a  “former  football  player, 
the  rock  of  the  team,  educated, 
sensible  and  cautious.”  Raven 
is  a  Negro.  The  other  newsmen 
heavies  are  Theotiore  Randolph 
Oscar  Young  (nickname:  Troy), 
described  as  “talented  and  im¬ 
petuous,  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
pet  the  story  of  the  girl.”  Raven 
and  Troy  answer  to  Brady  Lake, 
“chief  of  Global  News  Service 
and  mentor  of  the  team  .  .  . 
who  wears  an  eyepatch.” 

The  strip  first  appeared  in 
newspapers  on  November  11, 
1968  and  is  now  in  more  than 
100  papers  here  and  abroad. 

Cartoonist  McWilliams  found 
that  he  had  to  re-educate  him¬ 
self.  Rendering  Negroes  en¬ 
compassed  a  w’hole  new  way  of 
drawing  faces.  “When  I  was 
first  informed  that  one  of  the 
co-characters  in  the  strip  was 
to  be  black  I  wasn’t  overly  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  draw'inp  the  char¬ 
acter,”  says  McWilliams.  “Al¬ 
though  I’d  drawn  very  few 
blacks  before  for  advertising 
and  other  assignments  I  had 
done  a  series  of  ‘I  Spy’  books 
(which  features  a  black  char¬ 
acter)  and  felt  there  wouldn’t 
be  much  of  a  problem.” 

Singular  ease 

McWilliams  soon  learned  that 
rendering  a  single  black  char¬ 
acter  was  a  lot  simpler  w'hen 
he  drew  him  with  w’hites  or 
alone  than  when  he  drew  him 
with  several  other  blacks.  “The 
shadow's  used  on  a  black  adult 
male’s  face  just  don’t  suit  a 
black  w’oman’s  or  a  black  child’s 
and/or  a  black  teenager’s.”  Be¬ 
cause  I  was  so  accustomed  to 
drawing  whites,  usually  only  in 
line,  I  assumed  that  if  I  drew 
certain  black  features  such  as 
fuller  lips,  higher  cheek  bones, 
wriry  hair  in  line,  added  more 
black  shadows  than  I  would  on 
a  white,  that  I  w’ould  get  the 
desired  impression.”  Not  so. 
“Letters  came  back  immediately 
after  w’e  first  ran  the  strip 
stating  that  Danny  should  be 
much  blacker  to  contrast  more 
with  the  blonde  Troy,”  he  says. 
“To  point  up  my  problem,  a 
black  artist  friend  who  does  a 
good  deal  of  advertising  art, 
informed  me  that  he  was  now 
being  asked  to  draw  black  peo¬ 
ple  of  various  ages  and,  be¬ 
cause  he’s  always  drawn  whites. 


Danny  Raven 


was  having  similar  problems,” 

McWilliams  says  that  he  now 
studies  photos  in  Ebony  and 
looks  closely  at  the  faces  of 
black  people  in  the  streets.  “I’ve 
learned  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  typical  black  face 
any  more  than  there  is  a  typical 
white  one,”  he  says,  adding: 
“characteristics,  types,  yes  .  .  . 
but  one  cannot  generalize. 
There  are  black  men  and  w'omen 
in  the  acting  profession,  for 
example,  whose  facial  structures 
are  identical  with  those  of 
whites.  I  don’t  believe  black  skin 
tone  can  be  easily  rendered  by 
simply  adding  Ben  Day  tone. 
It  not  bnly  gives  a  flat,  me¬ 
chanical  impression,  but  upon 
reduction  the  dots  often  tend 
to  clot  up  the  facial  lines.” 

Sunday  blue^ 

McWilliams  discovered  that 
he  was  faced  with  additional 
problems  when  planning  the 
Sunday  color  page.  “Brown  has 
never  been  one  of  the  popular 
colors,”  he  says,  “because  it  us¬ 
ually  doesn’t  reproduce  very 
well.  Consequently,  when  it  is 
used  for  black  skin  tone  I  found 
I  had  to  be  careful  as  to  which 
colors  I  used  for  background 
and  clothing. 

McWilliams  feels  that  by 
drawing:  “DATELINE:  DAN¬ 
GER!”  he  is  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  phase  in  his  art  career. 
“I  feel,”  he  says,  “that  only 
now  am  I  beginning,  and  I  em¬ 
phasize  beginning,  to  draw 
blacks  as  casually  as  I’ve  drawn 
whites  for  the  last  thirty  years,” 


Russell  Baker 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Baker,  and  he  is  very  much 
concerned  about  the  American 
penchant  for  assassination. 
“America  is  a  violent  country,” 
he  admitted.  “We  have  always 
done  things  violently — the  labor 
unions,  the  draft  riots.  And  the 
natural  tendency  has  been  for 
the  violence  to  multiply  with  the 
increasing  numbers  of  people.” 
A  frown  intruded  upon  an  other¬ 
wise  remarkably  unlined  brow. 
“What  we  have  now  are  serious 
maniacs  and  nitwits.” 

The  Observer  never  thinks 
consciously  about  his  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  newspaperman,  how¬ 
ever.  “You  can’t  think  about  it 
till  your  old  age.”  Yet  he  had 
the  self-satisfied  demeanor  of 
one  w’ho  knows  he  is  doing  more 
than  his  share  of  incisive  think¬ 
ing  thrice  w-eekly  in  the  Times. 
“When  you’re  learning  and 
mastering  you  work,  you  can’t 
think  about  it.  It’s  a  luxury, 
and  people  who  do  it  are  bored.” 

“How  do  I  w’rite?”  He  pan¬ 
tomimed  a  typical  burst  of  cre¬ 
ative  energy’,  obviously  enjoy¬ 
ing  every  minute  of  it.  “I  know 
I  have  to  write  750  words,  and 
I  have  a  deadline.  Sometimes 
I  don’t  even  know  what  I’ll 
write  about.”  The  typewriter 
cover  came  off  with  a  flourish, 
and  he  swung  around  to  face 
a  relic,  long,  thin  fingers  poised 
as  if  for  a  grand  concert.  “And 
then  I  just  write.”  He  laughed. 

“I  don’t  relax  much.  My  work 
is  my  hobby,  and  it  keeps  me 
happy.  I  can’t  see  taking  up 
something  ridiculous  like  medi¬ 
eval  copper  w’elding  or  tapestry 
weaving.  It  would  bore  me.” 

Tobacco  and  gin  enough 

A  man  of  seemingly  few 
worries  himself.  Baker  has  few¬ 
er  vices.  He  decries  drug  use. 
“Alcohol  and  cigarettes  are  bad 
enough,”  he  said  as  he  lit  his 
fourth  Kent  100.  “If  you  can’t 
make  it  on  gin  and  cigarettes, 
you’d  better  forget  it.” 

“What  did  you  say  this  was 
for,  again?  Journalism,  that’s 
right.  You’re  the  one  with  the 
adverbs.”  He  recalled  a  plea 
for  advice  from  a  beginner. 

“No,  I  don’t  have  any  advice 
on  how  to  write.  You  can’t  get 
a  decent  summer  job  on  a  paper 
unless  your  uncle  is  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  board.” 

He  rose  to  his  full  six  feet 
one  and  one-half  inches  and 
leaned  over  to  offer  the  same 
warm,  firm  handshake  that  had 
set  the  tone  of  the  meeting. 
“Can  you  find  your  ■way  out?,” 
he  asked  concernedly.  “Nice  to 
have  met  you.  And  w’atch  thuse 
adverbs.” 
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The  wicked  whisper 


Hollywood  columnist 
finds  ‘gossip’  dead 


By  Don  Maley 


69 


Parents  of  young  tv  addicts 
are  often  shocked  to  find  their 
offspring  watching  television 
shows  that  would  have  been 
branded  “X”  by  Hollywood  cen¬ 
sors  a  few  years  ago  had  the 
same  shows  appeared  in  movie 
housfs.  And  the  same  parents 
often  times  fall  into  catatonic 
trances  when  they  take  the  kids 
to  the  movies  for  today’s  flicks 
are  even  more  candid  —  and 
more  lurid  —  than  their  tv 
counterparts. 

Sociologically  speaking  we 
live  in  an  age  where  anything 
and  everything  goes.  Morality 
and  Hollywood  censors  have 
been  given  the  proverbial  heave- 
ho  by  the  liberated  “new  breed,’’ 
who  want  communicators  to 
“tell  it  like  it  is.”  And  the 
more  four-letter  words  and 
nudity  used  in  telling  “it”  the 
happier  the  “new  breed”  is. 

All  of  this  new-found  free¬ 
dom  makes  the  Hollywood  crowd 
who  make  their  living  by  emot¬ 
ing  in  torrid  potboilers  happy 
as  clams,  for  they’ve  been 
breathing  heavily  both  on  and 
off  .icreen  ever  since  “Birth  of 
a  Nation”  put  Hollywood  on 
the  map  over  a  half-century 
ago.  Hollywood  sounds  like  a 
town  whose  denizens  are  all 
suffering  from  collective  asthma, 
but  now  the  stars  can  huff  and 
puff  in  relative  comfort  for  ap¬ 
parently  the  public  doesn’t  give 
a  hoot  about  their  morality  (or 
lack  of  it)  anymore.  People 
remember  the  Maine  more  than 
they  do  Fatty  Arbuckle. 


KiM  and  tell 


is  passed,”  says  Marilyn  of  by¬ 
gone  gossip  columnists.  “But 
gossip  based  on  fact  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  there  is  a 
Hollywood,  Gossip  is  still  news.” 

Gossip  is  so  newsworthy  in 
fact  that  over  200  newspapers 
are  running  her  five-a-week  600 
work  word  columns,  plus  her 
five  “penetrating  celebrity  fea¬ 
tures”  which  she  turns  out  each 
month.  She  also  writes  for 


Full  of  superstars 


“As  long  as  we’re  living  in  an 
era  when  (Hollywood)  celeb¬ 
rities  themselves  appear  on  tele- 
dsion  and  tell  all,”  says  Mari- 
l)m  Beck,  for  the  past  three 
years  movie  columnist  for  the 
Bell  McClure  Syndicate,  “when 
actors  write  books,  even  make 
movies  revealing  the  intimate- 
often  lurid-details  of  their 
lives,  a  columnist  must  be  just 
as  candid.  And  that  doesn’t 
mean  merely  reporting  what  the 
stars  are  doing,  but  also  why, 
when,  and  even  how.” 

According  to  Bell-McClure 
editors,  Marilyn,  who  has  “an 
uncanny  instinct  for  news,  an 
integrity  rare  for  Tinseltown,” 
inherited  the  Hollywood  gossip 
beat  after  most  of  her  predeces¬ 
sors  either  died  or  abandoned  it. 
“The  day  of  the  wicked  whisper 


Marilyn  Beck 


movie  magazines. 

Marilyn,  who  studied  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  would  have 
never  become  a  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnist  if  she  hadn’t  met  Roger, 
her  husband  of  20-years  and 
former  music  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  now-de¬ 
funct  Los  Angeles  Mirror.  “He 
was  with  the  paper  for  13- 
years,”  says  Marilyn,  “and 
would  probably  still  be  there  if 
the  paper  hadn’t  folded.”  He’s 
now  running  his  own  commer¬ 
cial  pr  shop  in  Los  Angeles. 
Because  of  Roger’s  prodding 
Marilyn,  who  wanted  an  “outlet 
to  fulfill  herself,”  turned  to 
writing  and  eventually  became 
a  staffer  on  the  Valley  Times  in 
1964  where  she  wrote  a  local 
column.  From  there  she  went 
onto  the  Hollywood  gossip  beat, 
which  she  found  was  being 
covered  “20-years  behind  the 
times.” 


where  she  delivered  a  baby  .  .  . 
and  they  walked  out  three  hours 
after  the  baby  was  born.  Can 
you  imagine  that?  Three 
hours!'* 


She  says  the  whole  movie  in¬ 
dustry  is  composed  of  people 
under  30  (“a  part  of  the  J.F.K. 
youth  heritage”)  and  that 
there’s  nothing  sadder  to  deal 
with  than  aging  pr  types  who 
are  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
yeah-yeah-yeah  set.  “You  should 
see  them,”  she  says,  “with  their 
grey  sideburns  and  their  pot¬ 
bellies.” 


She  says  the  days  of  report¬ 
ing  on  the  antics  of  the  “super- 
stars”  is  over — nearly  half  of 
the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  under  25,  and  there 
aren’t  too  many  left  who  re- 
meml)er  John  Garfield.  “You 
can’t  write  about  people  like 
Roz  Russell,  Betty  Davis  or 
Walter  Pidgeon  anymore,”  she 
says,  “if  you  do  you’re  plugging 
hacks.” 

She  was  recently  doing  a 
piece  on  John  Garfield’s  son,  also 
named  John  and  also  an  actor. 
She  told  her  27-year-old  assist¬ 
ant  (a  “very  sharp  girl”)  about 
the  late  actor’s  son.  Her  able 
assistant  had  never  even  heard 
of  the  late  John.  “Today,”  says 
Marilyn,  “You  have  to  keep 
your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
throbbing  youth  scene.”  She 
finds  the  scene  ridiculous. 
“These  young  stars  today  are 
nuts,”  she  says.  “Recently  a 
rock  and  roll  singer  took  his 
young  wife  to  the  hospital 


She  hates  handouts.  “Too 
many  other  columnists  try  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
studios  by  running  those  dull, 
trade  items  such  as  who’s  signed 
for  what  pictures  and  so-and- 
so  holding  out  for  more  money 
and  all  that  drivel  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  but  about  which  the  public 
couldn’t  care  less.  I  may  not  be 
the  darling  of  some  front  of¬ 
fices,  but  I  give  my  readers 
what  they  want  to  read,  yet 
always  measuring  each  item 
against  the  yardstick  of  good 
taste.” 


Children's  heads 


Marilyn  finds  Hollywood  to 
be  “absolutely  immoral  town,” 
and,  quoting  Pamela  Mason:  “A 
community  of  children’s  heads 
on  adult  bodies.”  And  Holly¬ 
wood  news  is  sometimes  too 
salacious  for  some  newspapers. 
“Before  I  do  a  story,”  says 
Marilyn,  “I  ask  myself  if  I 
have  the  right  to  print  anything 
that  will  offend  a  Des  Moines 
teenager.”  If  the  story  is  of¬ 
fensive  to  her  she  scraps  it.  She 
knows  “hundreds  of  actors  and 
actresses”  but  doesn’t  make 
close  friendships  with  them.  To 
her  they’re  strictly  business. 

Her  business  day  begins  be¬ 
fore  8  a.  m.,  and  ends  roughly 
16-hours  later.  “I  do  get  all  my 
news  from  the  personalities 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 

themselves,”  she  says,  “in  the 
form  of  interviews.”  She  shuns 
tape  recorders  (“it  inhibits 
them”)  and  finds  that  with  pad 
and  pencil  she  is  able  to  achieve 
“good  rapport”  with  her  sub¬ 
jects.  She  spends  her  remaining 
waking  hours  talking  to  her 
contacts  (“over  200”)  via  bed¬ 
side  telephone.  “My  business  life 
has  become  my  social  life,”  she 
says. 

She  says  that  “the  bigger  the 
actors  are  the  nicer  they  are.” 
Jack  Benny,  Gregory  Peck  and 
Robert  Young  rate  high  marks 
on  her  good  guy  list.  Some 
newcomers  irk  her.  “The  big 
ones  have  been  hurt  and  have 
had  disappointments,  they  know 
how  it  is.  But  so  many  of  the 
new  ones  haven’t  had  time  to 
work  at  being  humble  and  they 
haven’t  got  time  for  those 
people  who’ve  helped  them 
along.  But  then  when  they  do 
a  tv  series  which  bombs  humil¬ 
ity  sets  in.”  She  finds  foreigners 
“great  to  interview.”  “They’re 
all  candid,”  she  says  “and  they 
don’t  seem  to  take  themselves 
quite  so  seriously.” 

Although  her  columns  come 
under  the  heading  of  “gossip” 
she  hates  the  word.  “It’s  not 
relevant,”  she  insists.  “The 
public  has  acquired  a  taste  for 
more  hard-hitting  news  from 
Hollywood.  They  want  solid 
news  stories,  not  rumor.” 


Wes  Sherman ’s  epitaph: 
defense  of  rural  editor 


Condon,  Ore. 

Dedication  and  zeal  of  the 
nation’s  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  drew  a  strong  boost  from 
one  of  the  industry’s  leaders 
shortly  before  his  unexpected 
death  from  a  heart  attack 
while  visiting  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Wes  Sherman,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Heppner  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times,  came  to  the  support  of 
James  W.  Mahaffey,  publisher 
of  the  Condon  (Ore.)  Globe- 
Times  with  a  lengthy  letter  tell¬ 
ing  the  backshop  side  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  business  after 
a  Globe-Times  out-of-state  sub¬ 
scriber  had  berated  Mahaffey 
for  not  including  market  re¬ 
ports  and  weather  summaries. 

Heppner  and  Condon  are 
county  seats  of  adjacent  Morrow 
and  Gilliam  counties  in  sparsely 
populated  wheat  farming  and 
cattle  raising  area  along  Ore¬ 
gon’s  northern  borders  and  two 
publishers — operating  about  50 
miles  apart — had  to  call  upon 
each  other  during  the  occasional 
difficulties  that  beset  semi-iso¬ 
lated  country  publishers. 

A  Sacramento  reader  had 
summed  up  his  complaint  to  the 
Condon  publisher  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  weekly  papers  are 
deteriorating. 

Not  so,  as.serted  Sherman, 


Ontario  publisher  elected 
to  head  Canadian  weeklies 


Halifax,  N.  S. 

Members  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspaper  Association 
elected  Gerald  Craven,  publisher 
of  the  Ridgetown  (Ont.)  Do¬ 
minion,  president  for  the  coming 
year,  at  the  annual  convention 
here  August  6-9.  Craven  suc¬ 
ceeds  Irwin  McIntosh,  of  North 
Battleford,  Sask. 

Craven,  a  native  of  Kingston, 
Ont.,  was  a  banker  until  join¬ 
ing  the  Dominion  in  1945.  Be¬ 
tween  194.5  and  1957,  the  year 
he  became  .sole  owner  of  the 
Dominion,  Craven  purchased 
the  Highgate  (Ont.)  Monitor 
and  the  Manning  Printing  Press 
of  Ridgetown. 

The  Comox  District  Free 
Press,  Courtenay,  B.  C.,  took 
the  three  top  awards  for  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  6,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  above  category. 

A  similar  sweep  was  made  by 
the  Milton  (Ont.)  Canadian 
Champion,  in  the  3,000  to  6,000 
category. 
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Both  papers  won  the  awards 
for  the  best  all-around  news¬ 
paper,  the  best  front  page,  and 
the  best  editorial  page. 

Others  cited  in  the  larger 
circulation  class  included  the 
Etobicoke  New  Toronto  Adver¬ 
tiser,  the  North  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Citizen,  the  Port  Credit, 
(Ont.)  South  Peel  Weekly  and 
the  Trenton  (Ont.)  Trentonian. 

In  the  3,000  to  6,000  group; 
the  Campbell  River  (B.  C.) 
Upper  Islander,  the  Abbotsford 
(B.  C.)  News,  the  Estevan 
(Sask.)  Mercury,  the  Kentville 
(N.  S.)  Advertiser,  and  the 
Renfrew  (Ont.)  Advance. 

Named  best  community  serv¬ 
ice  newspaper  among  the 
Canadian  weeklies  was  the 
100  Mile  House  (B.  C.)  Free 
Press. 

Second  and  third  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  were  the  Innisfail  (Alta.) 
Province  and  the  West  Van¬ 
couver  Lions  Gate  Times. 


who  was  a  director  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  chairman  of  the  1964  ONPA 
Press  Ckinference.  “I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Globe-Times  through 
.several  owners,”  he  wrote. 
“While  the  more  lush  advertis¬ 
ing  years  are  gone,  just  as  the 
more  lush  farm  years  have 
passed  into  history,  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  weekly  paper  is 
deteriorating.  As  small  com¬ 
munities  are  feeling  an  increas¬ 
ing  economic  pinch,  weekly 
newspapers  have  had  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  retrench.  But  in 
my  opinion  they  do  a  good  job 
of  mirroring  the  news,  activities 
and  pulse  of  the  community. 

“We  at  the  Gazette-Times 
have  worked  with  Jim  and  Iris 
Mahaffey  on  various  projects 
and  mutual  problems,  and  we 
probably  know,  better  than  most 
persons,  the  dedication  and  zeal 
they  have  in  publishing  their 
paper. 

“It  takes  a  particular  type 
of  person  to  do  the  job  of  the 
weekly  publisher.  He  has  to  be 
willing  to  work  seven  days  a 
week  and  sometimes  the  clock 
around,  literally,  to  meet  his 
weekly  deadlines.  For  this  he 
g;ets  far  less  remuneration  and 
far  more  headaches  than  he 
would  have  if  he  went  into 
private  employment  where  he 
would  enjoy  vacations  occasion¬ 
ally,  sick  leave  and  all  the  other 
fringe  benefits  that  he  now  fore¬ 
goes  to  serve  his  area. 

“Country  editors  would  dearly 
love  to  put  out  a  paper  with  the 
content  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
— and  this  is  what  many  of  their 
subscribers  expect  them  to  do — 
with  a  full  sports  page;  a  fine 
farm  page  with  market  reports 
and  weather  summaries;  yes, 
even  a  page  of  comic  strips.  But 
first  of  all,”  Sherman  asserted, 
“the  weekly  editor  has  to  keep 
his  business  on  a  sound  basis, 
or  there  would  be  no  paper  at 
all.  He  has  to  determine  what 
he  can  squeeze  into  his  columns, 
and  often  he  is  fortunate  to  get 
enough  advertising  to  under¬ 
write  the  weekly  payroll.  This 
isn’t  true  only  in  Condon;  it 
is  true  in  virtually  every  small 
rural  town  across  the  nation. 

A  mere  piltanrc 

“Probably  many  subscribers 
do  not  realize  the  economic 
crises  that  have  confronted 
small  weekly  papers  in  recent 
years.  They  do  not  realize  that 
their  subscription  payments 
would  not  carry  the  cost  of  pub¬ 


lishing  a  weekly  for  more  than 
a  month  of  the  12  months  of  tbe 
year.  Perhaps  it  hasn’t  strud; 
them  that  television  has  gobbltd 
up  a  lion’s  share  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  so  that  small  papers 
now  receive  only  a  mere  pittance 
from  this  source  compared  to 
what  they  did  15  years  ago. 

“Every  business  that  cIoms 
its  doors  in  a  small  town  leaves 
the  paper  with  one  less  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  this  has  been  a  pn- 
nounced  trend  in  our  moder. 
society  with  the  migration  t 
the  cities  .  .  .  Country  editor- 
.  .  .  have  too  much  fortitude  t: 
accept  this  perfunctory  verdict 

They  take  the  lead  in  build 
ing,  supporting,  promoting  and 
developing  their  communities 
not  OTily  through  their  paper- 
but  in  their  personal  lives. 

“If  the  weekly  publishers  i 
the  United  States  didn’t  have  s 
unique  obsession  to  serve,  with  s 
full  understanding  of  the  itr 
portance  of  the  community 
newspaper  to  some  of  the  fine.'- 
people  on  earth — the  rural  re.«i 
dents — and  of  the  role  thei- 
grassroots  free  press  plays  ir 
preserving  a  free  America,  one 
of  our  greatest  institutions 
would  pass  from  existence. 

“A  small  town  that  is  faced 
with  losing  its  paper  full  well 
knows  that  it  is  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  becoming  a  ghost  town 
When  that  time  comes,  all  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  tossed 
at  the  editor  become  exhorta¬ 
tions  for  him  to  continue  witr 
his  endeavors. 

“There  is  a  real  challenge  here 
to  residents  and  businesses  of 
small  communities.  Editors  wel 
come  suggestions,  even  crit- 
cisms.  When  folks  think  that  the 
market  report  and  weather  sum 
mary  should  be  in  the  paper,  the 
editor  likes  to  have  them  say  sc 
.  .  .  But  they  also  need  support 

“They  need  the  full  suppor. 
of  their  business  communitie; 
and  of  the  residents  they  serve. 
Editors  so  often  become  in¬ 
volved  so  much  in  telling  the 
world  of  the  plight  of  the 
farmers  and  others  that  they 
never  let  on  that  they  have 
troubles  of  their  own.” 

• 

Heads  City  News 

Cinacc 

Richard  W.  Hainey,  executive 
editor  of  Chicago  Today,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicage 
succeeding  Clayton  Kirkpatrieii. 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribwu 
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irith  three  janitors.  Out  went 
the  lager,  closely  followed  by 
Pitrof  and  the  late  John  Mc¬ 
Guire,  a  Journal  police  reporter. 

“We  went  up  to  Chief  Jacob 
Laubenheimer’s  office  like  a 
couple  of  mad  bulls,”  Pitrof  re- 
calleei.  “We  told  him:  ‘Here  we 
are,  the  beer  capital  of  the 
world,  and  you  have  a  couple  of 
your  flatheads  take  our  b^r!'” 

After  more  discussion  in  that 
rein,  the  chief  realized  he  was 
outranked.  He  called  in  Dax  and 
demanded  to  know  who  had  told 
him  to  evacuate  the  beer.  “And 
you’d  better  put  it  back,”  he 
bellowed.  The  inspector  saluted, 
pivoted  on  his  heel  and  brought 
the  barrel  back  to  the  press¬ 
room.  On  his  way  out,  he  called 
Pitrof  aside. 

“Who  do  you  think  told  me 
to  take  the  b^r  out  in  the  first 
place?”  he  asked.  “That  so-and- 
so  Laubenheimer.” 

The  story  is  apt  to  remind 
Pitrof  of  another  one  about  the 
Prohibition  era,  when  an  ele¬ 
phant  named  Zigg^y  was  playing 
the  Palace  in  Milwaukee.  Zigg>' 
-still  alive  and  well  at  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Brookfield  Zoo — was  then 
young  but  large  enough  to  knock 
down  an  interior  wall  in  the 
building  where  he  was  housed 
between  shows.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,  it  turned  out, 
was  a  treasure  trove  of  booze. 

“And  it  was  the  real  stuff, 
not  bootleg  hooch,”  Pitrof  said. 

Morgue  hilarity 

The  whiskey  was  confiscated 
and  hauled  off  to  the  police 
building  past  drooling  bystand¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  reporters. 
Such  evidence  had  the  habit  of 
diminishing  in  those  days  or  dis¬ 
appearing  entirely,  so  the  police 
locked  it  in  an  empty  cell  in 
the  women’s  wing  of  the  jail. 

Some  time  later,  Pitrof  said, 
the  police  discovered  part  of  the 
liquor  was  missing.  They  also 
noticed  that  a  couple  of  prosti¬ 
tutes  in  a  nearby  cell  were 
singing  songs  and  otherwise 
showing  signs  of  bottled  hap¬ 
piness.  Both  cells  were  locked 
and  the  mystery  of  how  the  bot¬ 
tled  elixir  and  the  girls  got  to¬ 
gether  was  not  solved  until 
later.  It  turned  out,  Pitrof  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  women  had 
fashioned  a  hook  out  of  corset 
stays  and  made  certain  that  not 
all  the  evidence  would  go  to 
waste. 

Then  there  was  the  time,  Pit¬ 
rof  went  on,  when  an  Oshkosh 
policeman  was  drinking  in  a 
saloon  when  he  met  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  medical  examiner  and 
his  assistant.  The  assistant  left. 
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The  medical  examiner  invited 
the  visiting  cop  to  inspect  the 
morgue,  in  which  he  took  some 
pride.  The  tour  wound  up  in  the 
room  where  bodies  were  kept 
in  large  drawers  which  could  be 
pulled  out  for  inspection. 

In  the  top  drawer  was  a  ten¬ 
ant  who  had  a  perfect  excuse 
for  being  there — he  was  dead 
as  a  doornail.  In  the  second 
drawer  was  the  assistant,  who 
was  only  pretending.  It  was 
hoped  that  when  the  Oshkosh 
man  touched  the  assistant  and 
found  him  warm  he  would  be 
somewhat  startled,  possibly  to 
the  point  of  sobriety. 

Those  days  are  gone 

To  understand  what  happened 
next  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  assistant  wore  false 
teeth  and  had  a  large  wad  of 
Mail  Pouch  chewing  tobacco  in 
his  mouth.  Encouraged  by  the 
medical  examiner,  the  policeman 
from  Oshkosh  shoved  his  hand 
against  the  assistant’s  face.  He 
pushed  a  little  harder  than  was 
necessary. 

Out  popped  the  false  teeth. 
The  assistant  gasped,  lodging 
the  chewing  tobacco  in  his  wind¬ 
pipe.  He  rose  up,  choking  and 
snorting. 

“And  if  that  cop  is  still  alive,” 
Pitrof  will  tell  you,  “he’s  still 
running.” 

Those  days  are  gone  and  most 
of  the  men  Pitrof  works  with 
now  weren’t  born  until  long 
after  he  began  a  career  that 
is  continuing  after  .52  years. 
But  he  still  goes  after  a  story 
with  the  old  enthusiasm.  Fire 
and  police  calls  still  crackle  over 
the  receiver  next  to  his  bed  at 
home.  The  cap  that  is  his  trade¬ 
mark  still  hangs  on  the  press¬ 
room  rack  and  the  park  bench, 
acquired  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  many  vears  ago,  re¬ 
mains  in  Pitrof’s  headquarters, 
ready  for  any  weary  reporter 
who  shares  his  domain. 

A  special  breed 

The  old  time  police  reporter 
was  a  special  breed,  the  kind 
of  fellow  who  might  have  wan¬ 
dered  into  a  production  of  “The 
Front  Page”  and  made  himself 
at  home.  In  Milwaukee,  Pete  is 
the  last  of  his  kind.  Talking 
with  him  brings  back  the  aura 
of  a  time  in  the  newspaper  busl- 
ne.ss  that  may  not  have  been 
better  but  was  certainly  more 
fun. 

In  more  than  a  half  century. 
Pitrof  has  covered  every  major 
crime  that  has  happened  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

“But  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  never  solved  one. 
It’s  up  to  the  cops  to  solve  ’em. 

“We  just  put  down  what  they 
did.” 
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Deaths 

B.  John  Othus,  51,  Oregon 
newsman  and  broadcast  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press  since 
1951;  August  4. 

*  «  4> 

William  E.  Lockwood,  75, 
retired  (1959)  managing  editor 
of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee; 
August  1. 

*  *  * 

Horace  E.  Thomas,  8G, 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  where  his 
career  began  as  a  reporter  in 
1905,  and  later  publisher  of  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 
Democrat  until  1945;  August  2. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Maira,  47,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Suffolk 
Sun,  Deer  Park,  N.  Y.;  August 
9. 

*  s  * 

C HAKIMS  R.  Sorter,  68,  vice- 
president  of  the  Day  Publishing 
Company,  New  London,  Conn., 
Augu.st  7. 

*  *  * 

Walter  White  69,  retired 
(1968)  publisher  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star  for  23  years,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Journal- 
Star  and  vicepresident  of  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc.,  which  owns 
the  Star;  Augu.st  10. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Sixikay,  39,  copy 
editor  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register;  July  30. 

*  *  * 

Walter  D.  O’Hearn.  .59,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Star;  first  president  of  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association;  August  9. 

*  *  * 

Charu:s  B.  Bales  Jr.,  39, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier;  August  4. 

•  *  * 

George  Grafton  Nitter,  83. 
retired  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reprtblic  City  (Kans.) 
News;  August  2.  A  son,  Don 
L.  Nutter,  is  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Jesse  J.  Currier,  62,  feature 
writer  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch;  teacher  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University  School 
of  Journalism;  July  22. 

«  *  • 

Alvin  W.  de  Clerque,  79, 
retired  (1965)  vicepresident  of 
De  Clerque-Shannon,  Canadian 
division  of  Shannon  &  Cullen; 
July  23. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Phelan,  .59.  as¬ 
sistant  snorts  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
former  staffer  on  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star  Ledger;  recently. 


John  T.  Heath,  53,  national 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald;  July  29. 

*  *  « 

George  D.  Newton,  70,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  and  later 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star; 
recently  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  agencies;  July  27. 

•  *  « 

Luke  I).  Phillips,  69,  re¬ 
tired  wire  editor.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier;  July 
25. 

*  *  * 

John  V.  Wightman,  64,  fi¬ 
nancial  PR  specialist,  and  one¬ 
time  financial  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  July  28. 

*  *  « 

Paul  Shoemaker,  72,  former 
AP  staffer;  retired  (1966)  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  the  Western 
Association  of  Railroads; 
August  6. 

*  *  * 

Scott  Robots,  60,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  International  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  August  1. 

«  «  « 

Jess  Denious,  41,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Dodge  City 
(Kans.)  Daily  Globe;  August  7. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Alice  Demars,  52,  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Milt  on  vale  (Kans.) 
Record;  August  2. 

«  «  « 

Laurie  Brain,  58,  turf  and 
curling  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail;  August  9. 

• 

Grant  from  Gannett 
aids  doetoral  study 

Lewis  S.  Barrett  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  visiting  lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  School  of  Journalism 
ahd  use  candidate  for  the  doc¬ 
toral  degree  in  Communications, 
has  been  awarded  $2,000  by  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation. 

While  a  faculty  member  at 
use,  Barrett  has  completed  his 
residency  and  course  work  to¬ 
ward  his  Ph.D.  degree.  The  Gan¬ 
nett  award  will  assist  him  in 
doing  research  and  in  complet¬ 
ing  his  doctoral  dissertation  on 
the  FCC  Fairness  Doctrine. 

Barrett  is  on  leave  from  Ful¬ 
lerton  Junior  College. 

• 

Idaho  PresR  aide 

Boise,  Idaho 

William  Moon,  partner  in  the 
Boise  advertising  agency  of 
Hankey  and  Moon  for  the  last 
13  years,  has  been  named  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Idaho 
Press  Association.  He  succeeds 
Lyle  A.  Young,  who  resigned  to 
become  manager  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  A.s.sociation. 
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Father  Eddie  Doherty 

Reporter  from  ‘Front  Page’ 
era  turns  to  priestly  life 

Ky  !N(‘Hton  11.  Fiilltri^ht 


ChicaRo,  July  18  (AP) — A 
thrice-married  former  news- 
l)aper  reporter  is  to  be  or¬ 
dained  a  Catholic  priest 
August  15. 

Announcement  of  the  or¬ 
dination  of  Ed«iie  Doherty, 
79,  once  a  rewriteman  on  the 
News,  was  made  in  the  New 
World,  official  weekly  of  the 
Chicago  aichdiocese.  .  . 

— from  the  .Vcic  York  Xewa 

Eddie  Doherty  was  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  He  was 
never  a  rewriteman  for  the 
News,  but  he  was  a  goml  re¬ 
porter  during  the  swinging, 
roaring  1920s  and  on  into  World 
War  II.  Many  former  newspa¬ 
permen,  and  some  still  working, 
remember  Eddie  Doherty. 

On  billboards  throughout  the 
New'  York  area,  and  on  the  sides 
of  News  delivery  trucks  in  those 
days,  Doherty  was  heralded  as 
“The  Star  Reporter  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

The  Mirror  seduced  him  from 
the  News  and  billed  him  as 
“America’s  Highest  Paid  Re¬ 
porter.” 

The  American  got  him  away 
from  the  Mirror,  to  a  desk  job 
— the  only  time  he  let  himself 
be  cornered  in  New  York — as 
city  editor  under  Gene  Fowler. 

When  Captain  J.  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  founder  of  the  News, 
started  a  weekly  magazine  and 
named  it  Liberty,  Eddie  Doherty 
went  along  and  remained  with 
it  even  after  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Bernarr  Macfadden. 

The  late  Fulton  Oursler, 
author  and  editor  of  Liberty 
under  Macfadden,  once  said  of 
Doherty:  “When  he’s  good,  he’s 
very,  very  good;  when  he’s  bad, 
he’s  lousy.”  Oursler  called 
Doherty  an  A  or  Z  writer:  the 
best  or  the  worst. 

They  knew  him  in  Chicago. 
He  entered  the  new’spaper  w'orld 
from  a  monastery  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  he  was  studying  to 
be  a  Ser\'ite  father,  leaving  the 
Church  for  a  job  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  a  reporter.  Later, 
the  Tribune  sent  him  west  as 
its  first  Hollywood  reporter.  He 
made  a  name  for  himself,  covers 
ing  such  scandals  as  the  Wally 
Reid  case  and  the  Fatty  Ar- 
buckle  trial. 

Doherty  once  told  his  son. 
Jack,  never  to  work  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  if  he  did,  never  to 


accept  any  desk  job. 

“Never  be  a  rew’iiteman,”  he 
said,  “because  it’s  a  killing  job. 
Never  be  a  press  agent.  There’s 
nothing  on  earth  lower  than  a 
press  agent — unless  mayl)e  it’s 
a  copyreader.” 

With  anguish,  he  recalled  an 
incident  that  happened  to  him 
while  he  was  covering  the  Pan- 
cho  Villa  insurrection  in  Mexico 
for  the  Tribune.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  a  copyreader  can  do,”  he 
.said  to  his  son.  “I  sent  back  a 
singing  line  about  a  forgotten, 
flea-bitten  little  Mexican  town, 
I  described  it  this  way:  ‘Half 
a  dozen  ’dobe  huts  and  half  a 
hundred  hounds.’  And  what  do 
you  suppose  the  copyreader 
changed  it  to?  ‘Six  adobe  houses 
and  50  dogs.’  ” 

Jack  became  a  reporter  for 
the  News,  and  is  now  a  press 
agent  in  Washington.  Doherty’s 
other  son,  Eddie  Jr.,  never 
worked  for  a  new.spajier;  he  was 
a  magazine  writer  and  is  now 
a  senior  vicepresident  with  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  the  New  York 
public  relations  firm. 

Eddie  Doherty  was  part  of 
the  Jazz  Age  in  New  York,  be¬ 
fore  the  1929  stock  market 
crash.  He  covered  Prohibition, 
gangster  killings.  Daddy  Brown¬ 
ing  and  Peaches,  the  Hall-Mills 
murder,  the  Lindbergh  flight  to 
Paris.  He  was  the  one  who 
named  Lindbergh,  “The  Lone 
Eagle.”  He  cried  when  his  friend 
Phil  Payne,  managing  editor  of 
the  Mirror,  died  in  an  ill-fated 
early  Atlantic  flight,  but  he 
wrote  a  stoiy  about  it. 

Doherty  was  right  out  of  “The 
Front  Page” — a  hit  play  that 
has  been  revived  recently  on 
Broadway — and  was  a  colleague 
of  its  authors,  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Ben  Hecht. 

Between  assignments  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  found  time  to  marry 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Marie 
Ryan.  They  had  a  son,  Eddie 
Jr.,  but  a  short  time  later,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1918  flu  epidemic,  she 
died.  He  was  only  29.  In  bitter¬ 
ness,  he  took,  as  he  later  re¬ 
called,  to  chasing  women  and 
whiskey. 

A  New  York  friend  recalls 
that  “he  finally  cornered  one  of 
them,  Mildred  Frisby,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  a  Chicago  paper.  She 
tried  to  fight  him  off  but  Doher¬ 
ty  would  wait  for  her  at  night, 
and  if  she  came  home  with  a 


l)oy  friend,  Doherty  either  beat 
him  up  or  scared  him  off.  Mil¬ 
dred  ran  out  of  boy  friends  and 
had  to  marry  him.” 

When  Doherty  came  East  to 
join  the  News  she  came  with 
him  and  joined  it  also  and  re¬ 
viewed  movies  under  the  byline, 
Mildred  Spain.  Sharing  the 
chore  was  Julia  Harpman — 
Mrs.  Westbrook  Pegler. 

Once  when  Doherty  was  work¬ 
ing  for  Liberty  and  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  was  making  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  crime  buster,  Mrs. 
Doherty  answered  the  telephone 
in  their  New  Rochelle  home.  No, 
she  told  the  caller,  her  husband 
was  not  home.  “Sorry,”  she 
said,  “he’s  not  here;  he’s  out 
with  a  couple  of  prostitutes.” 

This  was  true.  Dew’ey  had 
picked  up  a  couple  of  women 
informers  who  proved  invalu¬ 
able  to  his  investigation,  and 
was  holding  them  in  a  New 
Rochelle  hotel.  Doherty  was  in¬ 
terviewing  them  for  Liberty. 

Oursler,  during  Prohibition, 
assigned  Doherty  to  do  a  story 
on  drinking.  Wei'e  Americans 
aboard  ship  drinking,  as  re¬ 
ported,  inside  the  three-mile 
limit?  If  so,  it  was  against  the 
law.  Liberty  wanted  to  know 
how  badly  the  law  was  being 
flouted. 

He  went  first  class 

“Go  first  class,”  Oursler  said. 
“Take  the  best  ship.  Play  the 
part  of  a  big  spender.  Offer 
drinks  to  people.  See  how  many 
will  accept.” 

Doherty  bought  a  gold  watch, 
a  pair  of  tails  (his  first), 
matched  luggage,  a  couple  of 
gallons  of  Jersey  applejack  and 
a  ticket  to  Europe. 

When  he  returned,  in  a  frank 
office  memo,  he  confessed  he  had 
gotten  drunk  before  the  ship 
left  the  dock,  and  had  remained 
that  way.  He  had  sobered  up 
in  Paris  when  he  fell  in  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  wearing  the  gold 
watch  and  tails.  On  his  voyage 
home  he  had  discovered  that, 
yes,  Americans  were  doing 
plenty  of  drinking  inside  the 
territorial  waters  and  beyond. 
Oursler’s  comment:  this  wasn’t 
one  of  the  best  stories  Doherty 
ever  did. 

Mildred,  the  mother  of  Jack 
Doherty,  died  in  1939,  in  an 
automobile  accident  iui  Benedict 
Canyon,  just  outside  Bev'erly 


Rev.  Edward  Doherty 


Hills  where  Eddie  Doherty  was 
home  researching  a  book.  Her 
death  left  him  shaken.  He  was 
nearly  50.  He  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  for  Lil)erty 
he  wrote  a  series  of  biograph¬ 
ical  stories,  expressing  his 
mystical  belief  in  kinship  with 
God.  The  series  was  later  i)ub- 
lished  under  the  title,  “Gall  and 
Honey.” 

After  covering  World  War  II 
for  Liberty,  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  made  a  tw’o-fold  philo¬ 
sophical  discovery  while  doing  a 
story  on  Harlem.  He  discovered 
Friendship  House  and  its 
founder,  an  expatriate  Russian 
baroness,  Catherine  de  Hueck, 
who  was  devoting  her  life  to 
interracial  justice  and  care  of 
the  poor. 

Doherty  w'ent  to  Chicago,  to 
another  newspaper  job,  and 
Catherine  de  Hueck  went  with 
him,  to  set  up  a  Friendship 
House  in  the  southside.  They 
were  married  25  years  ago. 

Later,  they  bought  a  small 
retirement  home  at  Combermere, 
Ontario,  on  a  bend  of  the  Mada- 
waska  River.  He  wanted  to  write 
a  book  and  she  wanted  to  rest, 
but  the  local  Byzantine  Catholic 
bishop  asked  them  to  help  with 
the  poor  in  his  area.  Here 
Doherty  and  his  wife  helped 
establish  a  lay  Eastern  church 
apostolate  known  worldwide  as 
Madonna  House. 

Retirement  for  Doherty  has 
meant  helping  to  run  Madonna 
House,  which  depends  almost 
entirely  on  charity  for  its  work 
in  11  countries.  Here  priests 
have  become  resident  chaplains, 
and  several  young  staff  workers 
have  become  priests. 

The  first  priest  to  become  a 
Madonna  House  associate  was 
Father  Joseph  Raya,  then  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  George’s  Byzantine 
Catholic  Church  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Father  Raya  is  a  member 
of  the  Melkites,  an  Eastern 
order  that  recognizes  the  Pope 

(Continued  on  page  51)  •’ * 
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as  its  sovereign  and  permits  the 
mar  iajfe  of  men  in  the  priest¬ 
hood. 

Liiter  Father  Raya  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  Archbishop  of  Haifa, 
Akka,  Nazareth,  and  all  Galilee. 

Li.st  May,  Eddie  Doherty  re¬ 
ceiv'd  a  call  from  Archbishop 
Ray.i  in  Haifa.  In  July  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon.  On  Au^st 
15,  achieving  the  hope  he  gave 
up  as  a  boy,  he  was  ordained 
a  priest. 

In  Restoration,  the  Madonna 
House  monthly  publication  he 
edits,  Doherty,  announcing  his 
coming  ordination,  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  his  three  wives, 
Catherine,  Mildred  and  Marie. 

“They  have  changed  me,”  he 
wTote,  “from  a  stubborn,  self- 
centered,  fun-loving,  fight-lov¬ 
ing,  world-loving  boy  into  a 
stubborn,  self-centered,  fun-lov¬ 
ing,  fight-loving,  world-loving 
man;  but  one  great  thing  they 
have  done  for  me:  they  have 
revealed  to  me  the  thing  of 
human  love  I  first  learned  about 
in  the  monastery,  when  I  was 
15.” 

Attending  the  ordination  were 
Doherty’s  four  brothers  and  two 
sisters;  the  Rev.  Martin  W. 
Doherty,  pastor  in  Albany,  Ore., 
Frank,  Bill,  Tom,  Eileen  and 
Kathleen. 

• 

UPI  names  Connor 
New  Jersey  editor 

Pittsburgh 

Hugh  R.  Connor,  Newark 
bureau  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  Jersey  news  editor 
for  United  Press  International. 
His  appointment  was  announced 
by  Norman  A.  Cafarell,  Eastern 
Division  manager. 

Connor,  35,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  will  super¬ 
vise  UPI  news  operations  for 
the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey 
in  his  new  post.  He  joined  the 
Newark  bureau  in  April,  1967 
and  was  appointed  manager  in 
June,  1968.  Prior  to  joining  UPI, 
Connor  worked  for  the  Nyack, 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  N^wa  and  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record. 

• 

Purse  for  children 

City  Hall  reporters  of  all 
Philadelphia  newspapers  have 
started  a  scholarship  fund  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the 
two  children  of  the  late  Kos 
Semonski,  the  Bulletin’s  City 
Hall  Bureau  Chief  who  died 
recently.  Gene  Myer  of  the 
Bulletin,  Bill  Malone  of  the 
Daily  News  and  Frank  Lordan 
of  the  Inquirer,  are  in  charge  of 
the  drive. 


Helen  Delich  Bentley  on  the  waterfront 


Nixon  names  reporter 
merchant  marine  chief 


BALTI.MORE 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  a  wom¬ 
an  who  donned  rough  workw’ear 
and  pursued  news  from  the  top 
to  bilge  of  ships,  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Nixon 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

She  will,  if  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  -succeed  Rear  .Admiral 
John  Harllee  (USN.  Retired) 
in  the  $40,000-a-year  office. 

Her  appointment  had  l)een 
advocated  by  several  high  Re¬ 
publican  women  to  one  of  the 
highest  ranking  administrative 
offices  in  Washington.  Mrs. 
Bentley  is  a  Republican. 

Helen  Delich  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Sun  in  194.5  and  in  1948 
was  named  maritime  editor.  She 
has  worked  the  docks,  port 
authority  offices,  congressional 
committees  and  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  two  decades  of 
maritime  reporting. 

Famous  lial  collector 
Noted  among  women  for  her 
unique  choice  of  hats,  she  many 
times  was  found  begrimed 
alward  ship  or  on  the  docks  in 
her  quest  for  news. 

.At  a  press  conference  after 
President  Nixon’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  choice  for  the  head 
of  the  six-meml)er  board,  Mrs. 
Bentley  said  “I  am  proud  to  be 
part  of  this  administration’s 
effort  to  put  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  back  in  first  place 
on  the  high  seas.” 

President  Nixon  had  just 
praised  the  newswoman’s  broad 
knowledge  of  ports,  shipping 
and  problems  of  the  merchant 


marine  and  declared  that  she 
“has  extablished  a  record  of 
professional  excellence  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  maritime  expert 
in  the  country.” 

.A  revision  of  tariffs  and 
changes  resulting  from  the 
“containership  revolution,”  she 
said,  are  the  major  problems 
facing  the  merchant  marine. 

She  backed  subsidies  for  ship 
contruction  because,  she  said, 
while  America  ranks  sixth  in  the 
world  in  ship  tonnage,  mo.st  of 
it  is  of  World  War  II  vintage. 

She  has  vvritten  a  syndicated 
shipping  column  and  had  radio 
and  television  programs. 

This  short  woman  who  has 
worked  among  husky  stevedores, 
crewmen,  captains  and  mer¬ 
chants,  is  expected  to  take  office 
about  October  1,  to  complete  a 
term  expiring  June  30,  1970. 
•Admiral  Harllee  has  resigned, 
effective  September  1. 


Tv  industry 
made  gain  in 
1968  revenue 


Washington 

The  television  industry  reg¬ 
istered  a  sharp  increase  in  reve¬ 
nues  in  1968  as  compared  with 
1967,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  reports. 

The  industry,  including  the 
three  national  networks,  their 
15  owned  and  operated  stations, 
and  627  other  stations,  increased 
its  revenues  last  year  by  10.8 
percent  over  1967,  reaching  a 
level  of  $2.5  billion. 

While  the  indu.stry’s  ex¬ 
penses  rose  by  8.9  percent,  prof¬ 
its  before  federal  income  tax 
increased  19.3  percent  to  $495 
million,  the  FCC’s  report 
showed. 

In  a  breakdown,  the  rejwrt 
said  that  total  time  sales  of  the 
television  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try  increased  by  1.3.1  percent 
over  1967  with  sales  to  local 
advertisers  leading  the  way 
with  an  increase  of  23.9  i)ercent 
for  national  and  regional  spot 
advertising  and  4.4  percent  for 
network  time  sales. 

The  three  national  television 
network  companies  reported  $1 
billion  in  revenues  earned  by 
their  networking  operations, 
representing  an  increase  of  6.6 
percent  over  1967,  while  their 
15  owned  and  operated  stations 
reported  a  10.7  percent  increase 
in  revenues  to  $291.5  million, 
the  FCC  report  stated. 

Profits  on  networking  oi)er- 
ations  were  up  1.1  percent  to 
$.56.4  million  while  profits  of 
the  owned  and  operated  .stations 
rose  17.4  percent  to  $122.4  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  627  other  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  country  reported  a 
14.6  percent  increase  in  reve¬ 
nues  to  $1.2  billion  while  their 
profits  rose  .24.2  percent  to  $316 
million. 


FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS 

Of  Carpentcrsville,  Illinois 
I  las  Acquired  Controlling  Interest  In 

CRYSTAL  LAKE  HERALD 

Of  Crystal  Late,  Illinois 
(tf'c  Initiated  This  Transaction  .Ind 
Represented  The  Buyer) 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

Brokers  Consultants  To  Publishers,  Printers,  Broadcasters 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Road  Wheaton,  Illinois 
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Moyers  disowns  over-sexed 
novel  as  a  Newsday  project 


KNI  symbol 
for  Knight  on 
Big  Board 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
listed  August  14  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
ticker  symbol  is  KNI.  President 
Lee  Hills  purchased  the  first 
100  shares,  the  day’s  first  sale. 

The  price  went  to  .36  on 
1,500  shares. 

Other  company  officers  wel¬ 
comed  by  exchange  president 
Robert  W.  Haack  were:  John 
S.  Knight,  senior  officer  and 
editorial  chairman;  James  L. 
Knight,  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer;  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  ;  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  vicepresident-develop¬ 
ment;  and  attorneys  Frank  H. 
Harvey  and  C.  Blake  McDowell 
J  r.,  who  is  also  secretary. 

The  company  listed  5,069,997 
shares  of  common  stock,  pre¬ 
viously  traded  over  the  counter 
since  KNI  went  public  April  22. 

“Going  public  and  being 
listed  on  the  Big  Board  are 
fundamental  in  our  growth  pro¬ 
gram  —  growth  based  upon 
sound  financing  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  talent  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  best  serve  our  readers 
and  listeners,”  Hills  said  at  the 
exchange  ceremony. 

Other  companies  owning 
newspapers  whose  stocks  are 
traded  on  the  Big  Board  are 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Co., 
Cowles  Communications,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Time  Inc.  and  Times- 
Mirror  Co. 

New  York  Times  Company 
has  a  listing  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange. 

*  *  * 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  (,  INSTR. 


Qu«r  Jun*  30: 

1989 

1988 

<Shr  ••rns  .... 

$.22 

S<l«  . 

$85,221,000 

52.029.000 

Lots  . 

1.024.000 

b930.000 

eSpse  cr*d 

473.000 

142.000 

Net  lots 

551.000 

el, 072,000 

a  8  mo  thr 

.83 

Salat  . 

128.302.000 

108.014.000 

Lott  . 

899.000 

b2.887.000 

cSpac  crad  . . . . 

821.000 

142.000 

Nat  lost 

278.000 

a2.829.000 

a-Batad  on 

incoma  bafora  tpacial 

credits.  b-incom«.  c-From  the  sel*  of 
product  lines.  e-l*come;  equal  to  2S 
cents  a  share  in  the  quarter  and  W 
cants  a  share  in  the  si<  months. 

PHOTON  INC. 

i  mo.  June  30:  Ifif  lf&8 

Shr  earns  .  S.I3  $.09 

Salas  .  8,901.813  7.198,229 

Net  Income  ..  521,289  322,825 

Avq  shares  3,923,030  3.547.830 

The  report  notes  that  results  for  the 
first  half  of  1989  and  1988  have  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  reflect  acquisitions  durinq  1988. 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORP. 

Year  June  30:  1989  al988 

Shr  earns  .  $3.20  $2  88 

Salas  .  339,348,000  292,904.000 

Net  income  .  20,125,000  18,488,000 

Avg  shrs  .  8,284,418  8,147,919 

_  a-Restated  to  include  RF  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  merged  in  Feb.  1989  on  a 

pooling-of-interests  basis. 


Past  week^s  range 
of  stock  prices 


Aug.  8  Aug.  13 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Berkey  Photo  . 

I6'/2 

15% 

Boise  Cascade . 

65'/7 

65% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 

29% 

27 

Cowles  Communications 

M'/2 

11% 

Crowell  Collier  . 

31% 

33% 

Crown  Zellerbach  ... 

37 

37% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

361/7 

35% 

Dayco  Corp . 

24% 

26% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

74% 

74 

Eltra  Corp . 

27% 

27% 

Fairchild  Camera 

65% 

60% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding .  . 

11% 

11% 

Gannett  Co . 

36% 

37 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

44% 

68 

Great  Northern  Paper 

51% 

15% 

Harris  Intartype  . 

71% 

69% 

Inmont  . 

19 

18% 

International  Paper  .... 

38% 

38% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

68% 

67 

Knight  Newspapers  . .  . 

— 

36% 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter  .  .  . 

24% 

25 

Time  Inc . 

40% 

42% 

Times  Mirror  . 

42 

44% 

(American  Stock  Exchange 

Digital  Equipment  ... 

63% 

62 

Domtar  . 

11% 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

23% 

21% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

23 

23% 

New  York  Times  .  . 

46 

47% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  . 

15% 

15% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  .  . 

18% 

18% 

Wood  Industries 

12% 

11% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Nevrspapers  .  . 

38 

38 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

33 

33 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  .  . 

34 

35 

Dow  Jones  . 

121 

121 

Downe  Comms  . 

•  7% 

18 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

22% 

22% 

Federated  Publications. 

46 

46 

Grey  Advtg . 

14% 

14% 

Hurletron  . 

6% 

6% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  . . 

34 

35% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

15% 

16% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

16 

18% 

Photon  . 

18% 

18% 

Post  Corp.  (Wis.)  .  .  . 

16% 

17% 

Richmond  Newspapers 

29% 

29 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

9% 

9% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

31 

32 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  . 

30% 

32 

Southam  ^ess  . 

58% 

58% 

Thomson  Newspapers.  .  . 

16% 

16 

New  assistant  M.E.  job 
bllcfl  at  Detroit  News 

Detroit 

Two  editors  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  at  the  Detroit  News. 

Albert  L.  Abbott,  news  editor, 
was  named  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  news  display  and 
pre.sentation,  including  the 
newspaper’s  increasing  use  of 
color  photographs. 

Donald  S.  Easter,  Sunday 
news  editor,  succeeds  Abbott  as 
news  editor. 

The  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
editor  of  the  News,  and  Paul 
A.  Poorman,  managing  editor. 

Boyd  Simmons  continues  as 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  the  news  gathering 
operation. 

Abbott,  59,  joined  the  News 
in  1943  and  Easter,  52,  in  1960. 


Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Publisher  Bill  Moyers  disas¬ 
sociated  Nowaday  from  the  sex¬ 
spoofing  novel,  “Naked  Came 
the  Stranger,”  after  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  this  week  to  be  the  work 
of  about  25  writers,  many  of 
them  employed  on  the  paper. 

Moyers  stressed  that  it  was 
“a  personal  project  done  on  per¬ 
sonal  time.” 

“They  offered  it  to  News- 
day,”  he  added,  smiling,  “but  we 
decided  the  material  would  not 
be  consistent  with  our  usual 
content.” 

One  of  the  authors  of  the 
book,  which  carries  the  byline 
of  Penelope  Ashe,  is  William 
Mcllwain,  Newsday’s  executive 
editor.  The  idea  for  writing  the 
absurd  novel  with  a  sex-ridden 
plot  is  credited  to  Mike  Mc- 
Grady,  Newsday  columnist,  who 
wrote  a  memo  to  his  co-workers 
in  June,  1966,  inviting  them  to 
participate  in  the  novel  project 


Suit  to  halt 
guild  voting 
is  settled 

Washington 

A  suit  filed  by  two  members 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore 
local  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  to  enjoin  the  guild 
from  holding  its  election  of 
officers  on  August  21  was  settled 
out  of  court. 

The  case  involved  a  require¬ 
ment  that  dues  be  remitted  to 
the  national  guild  as  of  July 
15  in  order  for  members  in  good 
standing  on  the  first  of  May, 
June  or  July  to  be  eligible  to 
vote. 

William  F.  Willoughby,  re¬ 
ligious  news  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  and  Ronald  B. 
Deguzman,  a  production  clerk 
in  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
department,  filed  the  suit,  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  might  lose  their 
votes  because  the  national  guild 
had  not  received  dues  withheld 
by  their  employer  by  July  15. 
Willoughby  and  Deguzman  are 
new  members. 

Seymour  J.  Spelman,  attorney 
for  the  plaintiffs,  announced 
after  a  conference  with  lawyers 
for  the  ANG  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  by  which  re¬ 
mittance  of  the  first  month’s 
dues  of  new  members  anytime 
during  July  would  establish 
eligibility  to  vote. 

Spelman  said  the  agreement 


which  he  conceived  while  study¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  on  a  Nieiuan 
Fellowship. 

The  Newsday  house  paper, 
Slug,  carried  an  item  about  the 
propo.sed  book  to  end  all  books 
like  those  written  by  Harold 
Robbins  and  Jacqueline  Susann, 
and  about  24  people  went  to 
work  on  it,  determined  to  make 
it  “a  bad  one.”  They  found  a 
publisher  in  Lyle  Stuart  who 
brought  out  a  hardcover  edition 
of  20,000  copies  at  $5.95. 

Unmasking  of  the  “hoax” 
came  last  week  just  as  sales  of 
the  book  began  to  lag.  The  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun,  in  competition  with 
Newsday,  gave  page  one  top 
play  to  the  story  of  how  26  news 
writers  “hid  behind  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  a  Long  Island  hou.se- 
w’ife  to  produce  a  terribly  writ¬ 
ten  sex  novel.”  McGrady  re¬ 
vealed  that  Penelope  Ashe  was 
his  sister-in-law,  Billie  Young, 
mother  of  six  children. 


would  permit  an  additional  35 
persons  in  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  guild  to  vote.  Brian 
Flores,  administrative  officer  of 
the  local,  is  a  candidate  for 
ANG  president  against  Charles 
.■\.  Perlik  Jr.,  ANG  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Perlik  and  William  J.  Par¬ 
son,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  ANG,  were  named  as  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  suit. 

Although  filed  by  two  mem¬ 
bers,  the  suit  was  brought  as  a 
class  action  and  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  members  of  the 
guild  who  might  be  disenfran¬ 
chised  by  the  procedures  the 
plaintiffs  sought  to  enjoin. 

• 

Barash  will  develop 
magazines^  campaign 

Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  appointed  Ted  Barash 
&  Co.  for  development  of  an 
advertising  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  to  dramatize  the  exciting 
role  magazines  play  in  market¬ 
ing. 

MPA  president  Stephen  E. 
Kelly  said  the  move  is  part  of 
a  stepped-up  effort  to  promote 
the  full  range  of  magazines’  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

The  assignment  includes  a 
major  campaign  to  underscore 
the  special  interest  magazines’ 
growing  appeal  to  many  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  new  effort  will  in¬ 
clude  a  whole  array  of  sales 
aids  ba.sed  on  new  research. 

Barash  set  up  his  agency 
after  serving  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  for 
several  years. 
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Ce'lar  sets  ' hearing 
on  newspapers*  hill 

Washington 

Repr.  Emanuel  Celler  (D- 
N.  Y.)  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  has  announced  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  hearings  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act.  The 
dates  are  September  10,  11,  17 
and  18. 

The  Bill,  which  would  grant 
limited  exemption  from  the  anti- 
tru.st  laws  to  joint  operating  ar¬ 
rangements  between  two  news¬ 
papers,  when  one  was  in  finan¬ 
cial  jeopardy,  already  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
and  awaits  action  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  will  be  re¬ 
ported  out  for  a  full  Senate  vote. 

UPI  appointments 
to  foreign  posts 

London 

Appointments  to  United  Press 
International  bureaus  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Europe  were 
announced  here  by  Julius  B. 
Humi,  UPI  General  European 
Manager. 

Peter  D.  Lynch,  39,  former 
editor  of  Middle  East  and  Afri¬ 
can  services  in  London,  was 
named  manager  for  Israel  with 
headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv.  An 
Australian,  he  joined  UPI  in 
London  in  1957. 

Richard  C.  Longworth,  34,  a 
Nieman  fellow  studying  Eastern 
European  and  Communist  af¬ 
fairs  the  past  year  at  Harvard 
University,  was  appointed 
Vienna  bureau  manager  and 
news  editor  for  Eastern  Europe. 

William  F.  Wright,  35,  a 
Portugruese  and  Latin  American 
affairs  specialist  in  London, 
l^s  to  Lisbon  as  manager  for 
Portugal.  Wright  replaces 
Edouard  Khavessian,  39,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  regional  executive  for 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area 
with  his  base  in  Rome. 

Kalevi  J.  Saari,  29,  returns 
from  London  to  Helsinki  where 
he  will  serve  as  manager  for 
Finland,  replacing  Harold  H. 
Martin  Jr.,  31,  who  is  transfer- 
r^  to  London  pending  a  new  as¬ 
signment. 

Aline  Mosby,  a  native  of  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana,  and  another 
UPI  Moscow  bureau  veteran, 
returns  as  chief  correspondent 
(at  Vienna)  for  Eastern  Europe 
after  a  Ford  Foundation  schol¬ 
arship  at  Columbia  University, 
where  she  specialized  in  Soviet, 
Chinese  and  Communist  affairs. 
She  served  in  various  domestic 
bureaus  before  transferring  to 
the  European  division  in  1959. 
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9  categories 
of  misleading 
ads  attacked 


Ottawa 

Ron  Basford,  Canada’s  Con¬ 
sumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 
Minister,  has  announced  some 
initial  criteria  for  enforcement 
of  criminal  provisions  against 
misleading  advertising. 

Basford  made  the  announce¬ 
ments  following  proclamation  of 
Criminal  Code  amendments 
which  make  his  department  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enforcement  of 
the  misleading  advertising  pro¬ 
visions. 

Basford  said  an  initial  set  of 
categories  has  been  developed 
by  the  Director  of  Investigation 
and  Research  under  the  Com¬ 
bines  Investigation  Act. 

The  nine  categories  developed 
thus  far  as  examples  of  adver¬ 
tising  likely  to  be  studied  with 
enforcement  in  mind  are: 

1.  A  misleading  statement  of 
fact  in  an  advertisement:  Ex¬ 
ample:  “Below  our  cost”  when 
the  selling  price  is  in  fact  high¬ 
er  than  the  delivered  price  of 
the  article  to  the  retailer. 

2.  A  statement  of  perform¬ 
ance  which  is  not  supported  by 
an  adequate  test:  Example: 
Rope  advertised  as  “2,000  pound 
test”  where  no  adequate  and 
proper  test  of  the  rope  has  been 
made. 

3.  Deceptive  use  of  contests. 
Example:  “You  are  the  lucky 
winner  of  our  grrand  award” 
when  in  fact  the  “award”  was 
not  exceptional  in  that  many 
people  received  the  identical 
mailing  piece. 

4.  “Free”  offers  that  are  not 
in  fact  free.  Example:  Receipt 
of  the  “free”  gift  is  contingent 
on  the  purchase  of  another  ar¬ 
ticle  or  articles  which  could  be 
purchased  through  conventional 
channels  at  lower  prices. 

5.  “Bait-and-switch”  opera¬ 
tions  where  the  item  used  as 
bait  was  not  in  fact  held  for 
sale  by  the  advertiser.  This  is 
the  practice  of  advertising  an 
article  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price  with  the’  intention,  not  of 
selling  that  article  but  of  switch¬ 
ing  customers  to  other  goods. 

6.  Contest  purporting  to 
award  prizes  where  such  prizes 
are  not  in  fact  available:  Ex¬ 
ample:  An  advertiser  announces 
planned  distribution  of  $25,000 
in  prizes  but  in  fact  does  not 
provide  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes. 

7.  The  “stuffed  fiat.”  Ex¬ 
ample:  An  advertiser  using  the 
classified  section  purports  to  be 
selling  his  household  furniture 
whereas  in  fact  he  is  selling 
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goods  supplied  from  other 
sources. 

8.  “Clip-and-paste”  solicita¬ 
tions.  Example:  This  is  a  direct 
mail  device  in  which  typically 
the  customer  is  invited  to  verify 
a  listing  in  a  directory  but 


which  when  signed  and  returned 
amounts  to  an  order  for  which 
he  may  be  invoiced. 

9.  Misrepresentation  as  to 
origin.  Example:  A  manufac¬ 
turer  encloses  a  foreig^n  made 
article  in  a  display  package 
marked  “made  in  Canada.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Appraitera—^onsultanti 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  98,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


Buaines*  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capitai.  NAPSCO  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  Now  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLHHIS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  B.  University  Dr..  Mesa 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-1090 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buildinfc 
Washinirton.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
^rvinif  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  RoseburK,  Oregon  97470 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488.58 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

SYD  S.  GOITLD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
times;  (AC  813)  78.3-8063  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


MEL  HODELL 

Hazen  Co,.  191  N.  Euclid  Ave., 
Upland,  Calif.  91786  714-982-1595 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchcase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  646-3367. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  quality  group 
— Hudson  Valley — grossing  near  $140,- 
000 :  contract  printing;  $200,000—29% 
down.  Box  1282,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

OFFSET  WEEKLY— 6,000  circulation, 
in  county-seat  of  rapidly-growing  sub¬ 
urban  county.  Write  Box  84,  Maryland- 
Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.,  9  W.  Chase 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21201. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLIES 

Canada  .  $325,000 

Georgia  .  70,000 

New  York  .  100.000 

Maine  .  145.000 

Utah  .  67,500 

Montana  .  80,000 

Iowa  .  65,000  A  80.000 

Nebraska  .  70,000  &  125,000 

Illinois  .  100,000  &  125.000 

State  cash  first  letter:  29% 

cash  down  buys  any  of  these 

Others — tell  us  what,  where,  sise 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans. — 67654 

CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

County-seat;  4-year  college  city;  $40,- 
000  retail  sales;  good  plant;  growing 
city ;  6  000  circulation.  Terms :  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  -|-  regular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  In¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one  I 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr., 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806 

WEEKLY  BUYS  —  Texas:  gross 
$260M,  $41M  down.  Louisiana;  gross 
U90M,  $61M  down;  gross  $50M. 

U2.6M  down;  gross  $30M,  $6.6M  down. 
Write:  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  215  Curtis, 
Jennings,  La.  Ph :  (318)  824-0475. 

CHAIN  of  paid-circulation  offset  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  plus  two  shoppers  in 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  industrial 
areas  of  the  Midwest.  Completely 
modern  plant  with  new  32-page  press. 
Tremendous  growth  possibilities.  OI<l 
established  operation.  In  $300,000  gross 
range.  For  full  details,  contact  R.  W. 
Cardwell.  1542  Consolidated  Bldg.,  115 
N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
•—46204. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  St  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 

BOSTON  SL'BL31B.\N  WEEKLY  snOPPER 
Over  $100,000  gross;  only  l-year  young; 
25,000  circulation:  high  growth  po¬ 
tential  ;  new  residential  and  industrial 
expansion.  Sell  outright  for  $115,000, 
or  will  franchise  to  responsible  princi¬ 
pals.  Write  today!  Box  1341,  {klitor  t 
Publisher. 


TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  newspapers ;  modern  off. 
set  plant  with  3-unit  press;  sound  farm 
area.  Earning  $57,000;  only  $90,000 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 
-92806. 


FTAIRIDA’S  CALLING!  Controlle*!  cir¬ 
culation  offset  weekly  with  vast  po¬ 
tential  in  sunny,  coastal  area  available 
immediately  from  absentee  owner.  Six 
shopping  centers — 45,000  people — lots  of 
fish  ’n  water.  Only  $12,000  down.  Box 
1376.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PRIME  QUALITY  here  I  Zone  6  week¬ 
ly  in  the  $I00,000-gross  bracket.  Un¬ 
opposed  7  Yes.  Further  growth  T  Logi¬ 
cal.  Plant?  Excellent.  Building?  Same. 
Business?  Well  organized,  all  local, 
very  solid.  Price  Fair.  Terms?  Yes. 
For  details,  write  fully  to  DIAL,  1603 
Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 
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ANNOINCEMENTS 
JS'nrspaperK  For  Sale 


AN>OUN(i;MENTS 
Slock  Purchase 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

CttmiMtsing  RtHtm 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPI  'ES 

Mailroom  Equipmeu 


ABSENTEE  OWNERS  desire  to  sell 
The  Hiilton  News,  a  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  weekly  newspaiier,  for  yearly 
ttross.  Small  down  payment.  Ideal  for 
hushand-wife  team.  Call  or  write: 
Northwest  Puh.  Co..  Litchfield,  Conn. 

OBT.'i'.t.  (AC  203)  .^BT-HTSO. 


LONC-KSTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  | 
West  Va.  collcftre  community.  $10,000 
down  will  handle.  Complete  plant;  I 
real  estate  include*!.  W.  B.  Grimes  i 
&  Co.,  National  Press  BMk-,  Wash-  | 
intrton.  It.  C. — 20004. 


I\euspapers  Wauled 

WISCttNSIN  WEEKLY  WANTED,  pie-  1 
ferahly  near  Milwaukee  or  suburbs:  | 
but  not  more  than  100-miles  from  Mil-  I 
waukee.  Princiimls  only.  I^ew  Breyer  | 
&  Assix’iates.  31  €  E.  Silver  Siirinj? 
Dr.  .Milwaukee.  Wise.— 53217. 


Public  I\'olice 

NKWSP.AI-Kit  M.WACKMKNT  SKMIN.Ml.s 
for  newspaiier  e.xecutives  such  as 
manaKers.  ileiiartment  heads  and  their 
chief  assistants.  Paramus.  N.  J.  — 
Oct.  13-17:  Washinirton.  D.  C.  -Oct.  i 
20-24;  Atlanta.  Ga.— Nov.  .3-7.  For, 
more  information,  write  or  call;  Btsik- 
er  Associates,  Inc.,  4641  Montgomery 
Ave.  Bethesda.  Md.  20014.  Ph :  (301) 
fi.')B-i:{S4. 


CLASSIFIED 
Ailvertiaing  Rules 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
Ifoyablt  witll  order! 


4  wMks  .  $1.00  p«r  lint,  ptt  Istut  | 

3  weeks  .  Sl.lO  per  line,  per  Issue  | 

2-weeks  $1.20  per  lint,  per  Issue 

1  week  $1.30  per  line. 


I  Could  Aye  iverage  wotps  per  Kne 
I  3  lines  minimum 

i  (No  abbreriations) 

Add  50c  lor  box  service 
1  Au  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
'  avaHable  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answtrina 
j  a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  ad? 

Respondents  desirini  to  avoid  sand- 
I  ing  a  resumt  to  specific  newspapers 
ar  organizations  can  still  do  la  by 
I  placina  same  In  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classifftd  Oepartaient” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  caai- 

I  ponies  you  do  not  wish  your  appll- 
ntian  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  lor  you. 


"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION$"  I 

4'wetks . $1.50  per  lint,  per  Issue  . 

3-wttks  . $1.60  per  lint,  per  Istut 

2-wttkt  . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue  t 

1  week  . $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED  I 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  ^ 

or  other  decorations,  changes  your  clatti-  ' 

bed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  dltplay- 
clattiEtd  it  $3.15  per  agate  lint — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TlbdE 
TuMdoy.  4:30  PM 

Box  Bumbtrt,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
at  they  ara  received,  art  valid  for  l-yaar.  j 

Editor  &  Publisher  I ' 

!  BSO  Third  Avd..  N.  Y^  N.  Y.  10022  I 
i  (AC  2121  PIm  2-70S0 


INVITATION  FOR  PROPOSALS  TO 
PURCHASE  1.0:56  SHARES  OF 
Thf  l*rourpssit‘f  Farmer  Company 
COMMON  STOCK 

RirminKham  Trust  National  Bank,  as 
C(>-€xecutor  under  the  Will  of  Mary  M. 
Huey.  decea»e<l.  hereby  invites  written 
l>rutM>sa)s  for  the  cash  purchase  of  any 
numlber,  or  all.  of  a  block  of  1,036 
shares  of  the  common  stock,  no  par 
value,  of  The  }*roijressii'e  Farmer  Com- 
pany,  a  Delaware  Cori>oration.  Sealed 
bids  must  lie  receivetl  by  BirminKham 
Trust  National  Hank.  112  North  2nth 
Street,  Birmingham,  Alalmma,  ♦35203 
and  directed!  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Carey  F.  Hollinjfsworth,  Jr..  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Trust  Officer,  liefore  2 :00 
P.M.,  C.D.T.,  on  Septemlier  26.  1960, 
at  which  time  bids  will  lie  o|iene<l.  The 
following?  notation  should  api^ear  promi¬ 
nently  on  iKith  sides  of  any  envelo|te 
containing  bids:  “Bid  The  Froifressire 
Farmer  C'^mpany  stock.**  No  proposal 
may  lie  withdrawn  for  a  fieriiMl  of  30 
calendar  <lays  from  the  date  of  oi>en- 
in>f  of  bids.  Proposals  may  lie  accepted 
by  the  Executors’  under  said  Will  mail- 
injf  written  notice  of  acceptance  to  the 
bidder  by  reKistered  mail  within  such 
time  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  thereafter.  The  pro|K>sal  must 
8|ie<'ify  the  price  iier  share  bid  for  the 
stYick.  the  numlier  of  shares  covere<l 
by  the  proiKbsal.  and  whether  the  pro- 
Iiosal  is  intended!  to  apply  to  such 
lesser  numlier  of  shares  as  may  lie 
available  at  the  bid  price.  Neither 
these  shares  nor  any  securities  of 
The  Progressive  Farmer  Cf>mpany  have 
lieen  rejristered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  the  Secur¬ 
ities  Act  of  1933.  listed  for  trading;  on 
any  stock  exchange,  or  i>ublicly  trade<l. 
The  Executors  expressly  reserve  the 
ri^rht  in  their  sole  discretion,  to  re¬ 
ject  any  and  all  proposals  submitted. 
Any  inquiries  concerninjf  this  invita¬ 
tion  should  lie  directe<l  to  Mr.  Hol- 
linjfsworth  at  the  aliove  address. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

F features  Arailahle 


**NEWSBEAT”  ideas  for  active,  enter- 
prisine:  newsrooms.  Over  600  use  it! 
Twice  monthly.  |2.25-a-month.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly.  St., 
Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 


“FOOLS.  DEVILS  and  MADMEN**— 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  W’rite  Box  1263,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LIVELY.  MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD  ed¬ 
itorial  carl<K3ns  now  in  24  weeklies  in 
14  states.  $1 .50-a-week.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Louis  Jenkins.  North  Baton 
RouKe  Journal.  2656  Chipiiewa  St., 
Baton  KouRe,  La.  TOSil'i. 


Job  Printinfii 

COMMERdAL  WORK  SOITXIHT 
We  have  facilities  to  do  hi^h  quality 
commercial  work  complete  cold-tyiie 
composition  of  news,  advertisinpr.  Ideal 
for  weekly  newspaper,  circulars,  etc. 
Can  do  hijfh  quality  press  work  on  di¬ 
rect  printing  method.  S|>ot  color.  Call 
R<il»ert  Kahlor,  Prcsluction  Mjfr.,  Mor. 
ristown  Daily  Record.  Inc.  Morristown, 
N.  J,  (201)  .53H-2O00  for  details. 


Pholocomposillon 

USE  YOUR  FRIDEN  Justowriter  Re¬ 
corder  to  prepare  unjustified  tape.  Ship 
tape  to  us.  We  will  justify  and  photo- 
compose  in  a  wide  selection  of  sizes  and 
type  styles.  Your  sharp  photopaper 
print  will  lie  returned  ready  for  paste¬ 
up.  Write  for  details.  Micro-Commu¬ 
nications,  312  S.  Third  St.,  Minnea- 
IKilis,  Minn. — B5416. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


I  ALL  MODELS 

<  I.inn'vpes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

I  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

'  LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  excellent 
I  condition.  Late  model  #11,554.  14 

fonts,  tempo  series,  nine  sticks,  cab- 
1  inet — $3,800  cash. 

:  INTERTYPE  G.  #21676,  4  molds. 

quadder,  saw.  mixer,  five  90  channel 
‘  mags.,  4  splits.  8  fonts,  mats  six  to 
:  thirty.  Cash,  terms — $6,300. 

Wm.  MacKnigrht,  South  Idaho  Press, 
P.O.  Box  190,  Burley.  Idaho — 83318. 
(AC  208)  678-2201 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale:  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

j  JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Ciierry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JUSTAPE,  S#2028  (purchased  Sept.  26. 
1966).  Two-magazine  mixing  module  (9 
pt.  #240:  5*A  pt.  #100);  spare  parts 
kit;  two  lii-directional  readers;  word 
cancel:  cap  feature  of  keyboard  short¬ 
hand. 

Norman  Rosenberg,  Production  Dir., 
REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  CO., 

Des  Moines.  Iowa — 50304 
Ph.  (AC  515)  284-8085 

FULL-TIME  AD  MASTER,  No.  200-A. 
Reasonable.  Perfect  running  condition; 
fully  equippetl  with  two  disc.  Contact: 
Carl  Rasmu.ssen.  Adveo-System.  239 
Service  Ro.ad,  W..  Hartford,  Ck>nn. — 
06101. 

FACrrORY  REBUILT  MORRISON”^ 
saw — $350;  factory  rebuilt  Morrison 
Slug  Stripper — $150;  two  used  Ham¬ 
ilton  Electric  page  storage  cabinets — 
$500  ca.  Midwest  Publishers  Supply 
O).,  4500  W.  Cermak  Rd.,  Chicago, 
III.— 60623.  (312)  LA  1-6888. 


(2)  8-POCKET 
SHERIDAN  STUFFERS 
Top  A-1  quality 
Available  this  (all 
A  real  bargain 
Located  Detroit,  Michigan 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mu.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 

Malerial  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paiier  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  I’ubliib 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

i  Perforalor  Tape 

NOW  STATIOP’REE  perf  tapes  at  our 
'  same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colorL 
>  Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write 

i  PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
i  25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


ELBJKTRON — Mergenth.nler  1968 — Seri¬ 
al  72977,  complete  with  electric  hydra 
quadder.  hydraulic  justification  Ther- 
mex  disk  and  recirculator  unit,  Lino- 
matic  tape  operating  unit,  metal  feeder, 
mat  detector,  line  counter. ..  .$22,976.00 
FRIDEN  TAPE  PUNCH  UNIT— LCC- 
VFC,  1968,  Serial  76623  with  variable 
font  computer,  cams,  machine  stand, 

electric  tape  winder . $3,890.00 

FRIDEN  TAPE  PUNCH  UNIT— LCC- 
VF,  Serial  69902  variable  font,  machine 
stand  electric  tai>e  winder  and  escape¬ 
ment  control . $3,395.00 

8  Program  Patchboards  (8  $50.00  each. 
MOEBIUS  PRINTING  COMPANY 
.300  North  Jefferson  St.. 
Milwaukee.  Wics. — 53202 
(414)  276-5311 

NEAR-NEW>ISHER  PROCF-SSOR  for 
photo-typesetting  paper.  Model  A  (12"). 
$2,750;  Photon  713  lenses;  6  pt,  14  pt. 
$225  each  (guaranteed);  Simplex  motor 
driven  belt  dryer  for  photo  paper,  $250. 
Autotypist,  with  TTS  coding  (ideal  for 
computer  typesetting).  $1,750  :  Photon 
Y13  Matrix  Drum,  $975.  Writ*  North¬ 
west  Photo  Type.  4308  Jones  Ave.  N. 
E.,  Renton.  Washington  98065. 

WHY^)FFSET?  You  can  mat  8.5-100 
line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R.T,  Me<lina.  Ohi»  44256. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplatt 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70.000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATF^S 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1606- 
22V4  cut  off  60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension — 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
— Cutler-Hammer,  Cline— with  100  HP 
— AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thomas  L.  Adams,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington, 
Kentucky  40507. 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  2lV(i  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  OH 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turnables. 

Located;  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Now  I 
Priced:  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

4-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  Color  King  built 
in  1965,  replaced  by  faster  equipment. 
This  4-Unit  Color  King  has  done  some 
fantastic  color  work.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Now  available  at  $42,000  "as  ii 
— where  is." 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071 
(201)  438-3744 


j  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  5-uniU 
I  with  one  color  hump.  New  1957.  W(xxl 
I  Pony  and  nil  stereo  e<|uipment.  All 
I  iierfect  condition.  Will  sell  all  or  i>art, 
also  complete  hot-metal  composing  room 
equipment  now  available.  (!i<intact 
Jesse  Bailey,  Tri-Cities  Newspaper!. 
Inc.,  219  W.  Tenn.  St.,  Florence.  Ala. 
—35630. 


'  .\TF  .SAW  TRIMMER,  model  MC; 

I  Hammond  32  Strip  Cabinet.  Both  for 
$150. 00.  Eight  cabinets  hand  set  type 
I  20  cases  each,  variety  of  fonts  in  vari¬ 
ous  ty|>e  faces.  Bay  City  Tribune,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  1551.  Bay  City,  Tex.— 
I  77414.  (AC  713)  245-55.5.5. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

5-STATION  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
6  Units,  22%"  cut-off,  90°  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GP)  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
52,600  per  hour.  Available  30  (lays. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
6  Head — 24  Pockets 
See  in  operation.  Available  Nowl 
Contact  Purchasing  Dept., 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


SPARE  PARTS  PX)R  SECURITY  .  .  . 
HOE  DOUBL&Wlimi 
PRESS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 

S'eed  to  remove  fess  from  huildis). 
PKICR:  YOUR  PRESS  if  you  >.-movi. 
HOB— S/N  2299  special,  6  ur  is,  i 
folders,  22%"  cut-off,  conveyor  ssd 
accessories;  rollers,  conveyor,  folder, 
gears,  ink  tank  with  pump  at  d  sc 
cessories  in  fair  condition. 

Write  or  call:  Lawrence  Eagle-Ti  ibune 
Box  100,  Lawrence,  Mass.  0184'..  (AC 
617)  686-4171. 
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M  CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


COSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  five  unit* 
with  .'uburban  folder.  Less  than  three 
years  old,  Installed  September  1966.  Ex- 
cellen*  condition.  Include*  quarter  page 
folder  and  Baldwin  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem.  Available  October  ’69.  Press  is 
press:. tly  on  production.  Larger  and 
(aster  press  being  installed,  only  rea¬ 
son  for  sale.  Write  or  call  R.  Jack 
Fishn  m.  P.  O.  Box  625.  Morristown. 
Tenn  or  AC  615,  581-8860. 

.SALE:  VANDERCOOK  (model 
io4)  (our  color  proof  press.  Rebuilt  by 
fsctory  with  new  press  guarantee  in 
1963:  excellent  condition;  also  some 
other  letterpress  equipment.  All  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Star-Banner,  P.  O. 
Box  490,  Ocala,  Fla. — 32670. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

.STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  ' 

wool!  automatic  autoplate  machine 
^154A-G  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  #7566,  in  excellent  condition. 
High-si>eed  (4  plates  per  minute),  22% 
eutod  A  remarkable  buy  for  press  plate 
casting.  Sta-Hi  curverl  plate  router 
MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe  curve<l 
plate  router,  serial  #745  (old).  Two 
Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  (loss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  F7nt  casting  De¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
■haver,  melting  pot  and  pig  mohls. 
Southtown  Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem, 
Chicago,  III.  —  60683.  (312)  586-8800. 
ext.  1 . 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23A* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
211/i  -  22%  -  23 A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  I2nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

USED  CniTLER-HAMMER  light-weight 
newspaper  conveyor.  Will  consider 
whole  conveyor  or  parts  to  build  one. 
Write  or  call :  Richard  P.  Murchake, 
Capital  Press  Gazette,  Inc.,  213  West 
St.,  AnnaiK>lis.  Md.— 21401.  (301)  268- 
5011. 


HELP  WANTED 


2  J-GRAI)UATE  A.SSISTANTSHIPS 
available  as  a<lvisors  to  student  news¬ 
paper.  Ilepartment  offers  MA  degree 
in  Jinirnalism.  For  Septemlier  contact 
Dr.  John  F.  Pettilmne.  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity,  Huntington,  West  Va.-  25701. 
_ (AC  304)  696-2,360, _ 

JOURNALISM  IN.STRUCTOR  —  Must 
have  M.S..  5  years’  professional  exper¬ 
ience.  Pay:  $10,500  to  $11,500  for  9 
months.  Write:  Director,  Schcsil  of 
Journalism.  Bciwling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Gr«‘en.  Ohio  43402. 


Administrative  j 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  ex|)erience  to  man*  j 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and  I 
•everal  weeklies.  Ebtcellent  opportunity  ! 
to  increase  income  in  timeT  Must  be  i 
well  grounded  in  cold-tyiie  offset  proc- 
Ma.  Send  resume  to  Box  1320,  Eklilof^  I 
rnblisher.  i 

OOMl’TROLLER  needed  for  Metropoli¬ 
tan  West  Coast  newspaper.  Degree  re- 
QQired.  Backgrou^  .should  include  ac¬ 
counting,  budgeting  and  forecasting 
and  knowledge  of  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  Please  apivd  resumd  and  salary 
■wquirements  to  Box  1315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Career  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative  ' 


Pro(ductIon 

ENGINEER 

ANPA  Research  Institute 
Staff  Position  New  York  Office 
Prefer  college-educated  person  capable 
of  evaluating  newspaper  production 
department  costs,  equipment,  methods, 
etc.  Must  have  ability  to  write  effec¬ 
tively,  Moderate  travel  required. 

The  position  offers  interesting  and  1 
diversified  work  and  excellent  career  1 
op(g)rtunity  for  qualified  person.  i 

IV rite  to :  , 

Peter  P.  Romano,  Dir.  Production  Dept.  I 
ANPA-RI 

750  3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10017 
Furnish  full  particulars  of  education,  1 
experience  and  salary  requirements.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence 


EDITOR-MANAGER  suburban  com¬ 
munity  offset  weekly.  Asheville,  N.C.- 
Greenville,  S.C.  area.  Excellent  earn¬ 
ings.  Write:  Community  Newspapers, 
Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301. 


CONTROLLER  for  res|iecte<l  suburban 
Southern  California  ilaily-weekly  news, 
paiier  company  in  desirable  location. 
Growing,  non-chain  o|>eration.  Should 
know  computer  bookkeeping.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  fringe  benefits.  Box  1394,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Medium-size  daily  in  Midwest  college 
community  has  opening  for  District  ' 
Manager  exi>erienced  in  country  car¬ 
rier  boy  operation.  Salary  to  $8,200 
plus  company  car ;  good  fringe  bene-  | 
fits.  Beautiful  college  community  with 
outstanding  school  system — many  cut-  | 
tural  and  recreational  facilities.  Send  . 
resume  and  salary  required  to  Box  ' 
1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


SALES  MANAGER 


Numlier  Two  imsition  open  on 
large  and  rapidly  growing 
metropolitan  paper  in  the 
Southwest.  You  should  have 
experience  in  a  competitive 
market  or  at  least  a  strong 
competitive  spirit.  Excellent 
Benefits — and  we  pay  more. 
Write  and  tell  us  about  your¬ 
self.  Box  1363,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
strong  suburban  coastal  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  experienceil  applicant  including 
unique,  lucrative  retirement  plan  and 
other  l)enefita.  Write  all  to  Box  1359, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10- 
15M  Zone  2  a.m.  Marketing  and  sales 
ability  as  well  as  cost-consciousness 
more  important  than  extensive  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  circulation  development,  op¬ 
erations  and  distribution.  Bonuses 
based  upon  circulation  growth  and  cost 
performance;  must  be  capable  of  bud¬ 
geting  both  and  meeting  goals.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1155,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  MANAGER  for  25,000  circulation 
in  Zone  7.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
District  Manager  to  move  and  grow  up 
with  one  of  the  fastest  growing  chains 
in  America.  Send  resume  and  salary 
required  to  Box  1308,  Editor  &  Publish- 


GROUP  OPERATION  changing  circ¬ 
ulation  SALF.S  managers  job  descrip 
tions.  Want  doer’s — not  dreamers,  back- 
lione — not  wishbone.  Looking  for 
SALES  managers — not  directors.  Mak¬ 
ing  these  changes  on  dailies  in  Zones 
1-5-7;  all  good  locations.  Great  po¬ 
tential  and  chance  for  the  right 
SALES-MINDED  person(s)  to  get 
ahead  now  I  Work-advancement-future 
are  the  key  words  in  our  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  complete  resumi  to 
Box  1376  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  processed  in  the  strictest 
of  confidence. 


Display  Advertising  i 

B  O  O  M  I  I 

Five  new  shopping  centers  coming  to 
this  already  thriving  market.  We  need 
a  man  who  can  handle  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  help  with  all  the  new  busi¬ 
ness.  We’ll  start  him  at  $8000  plus  in¬ 
centive  with  no  limit  on  his  earnings,  i 
NOW — write  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

SALESMAN  for  established  list  of  ac¬ 
counts  on  15M  offset  daily.  Must  be 
strong  on  layout  and  copy.  Above- 
average  salary;  steady  position;  com- 
l>lete  hospitalization;  profit-sharing; 
other  company  l)enefit8.  Call  or  write; 
Clark  Nelson,  Times-Journal,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.— 08360.  (609)  691-6000, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  Catholic  weekly  covering 
four  counties  in  Western  Pa.  Goo<l  < 
contract  with  fringes.  Send  resume  to: 
Catholic  Accent,  P.O.  Box  850,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. — 15601.  ^ 


Display  .Advertising 


TOP  SALESMAN  for  15M  6-day  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  fast-growing  San  Joaquin 
Valley  area.  Near  ocean  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Salary  -|-  liberal  incentive  plan 
for  ex|)erienced,  capable  man  who  can 
handle  key  accounts  and  is  willing  to 
accept  responsibility  with  advance¬ 
ments.  Write  full  particulars  or  ’phone 
Gene  Lofton.  Merced  Sun-Star  Merceil, 
Calif.— 95340. 

AD  MAN  who  can  think  and  sell  to 
assist  publisher  and  busy  sales  man¬ 
ager  on  N.Y.C.  weekly.  Emphasis  on 
sales  and  promotion.  Good  future  for 
man  with  an  eye  for  expansion.  Write 
Box  1354,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  or 
’phone  (212)  839-2792. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Control¬ 
led  circulation  weekly  of  67,000  needs 
aggressive  self-starter  in  Zone  8.  Base 
salary  and  high  commission  offers  a 
five-figure  income.  We  have  a  complete 
layout  department  to  help  you  sell. 
We’re  young,  but  growing  fast :  and 
there’s  no  limit  on  your  earnings.  Write 
Box  1;16I,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECrTOR  wanted  for 
daily  in  Northern  Calif,  with  6.000 
circulation.  Send  full  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  exiterience,  and  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Box  1398,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  ex- 
tKinding,  needs  reporters,  desk  man  and 
women’s  writer.  Wire  knowledge  or 
experience  required  for  desk  spot.  Give 
full  details  on  background,  salary  re¬ 
quired,  references,  in  first  letter  to 
Box  1195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TO  FURTHER  INCREASE 
OUR  LOCAL  COVERAGE— 

IVe  need:  Two  experienced  reporters: 
one  should  be  experienced  in  county 
government  beat  and  court  reporting. 
Also  needed:  experienced  women’s  ed¬ 
itor.  Contact  Bill  Maddox,  Texarkana 
Gazette  &  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  621, 
Texarkana,  Tex. — 75601. 

SPORTS  REPORTER — Variety  makes 
this  opening  a  notch  better  than  most 
.  .  .  high  school  and  college  sports, 
professional  hockey,  auto  racing,  golf, 
Imwling,  hunting  and  fishing,  plus  spe¬ 
cials  on  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
professional  teams.  Take  your  turn 
writing  a  column,  learn  layout  and 
copy  e<liting.  Zone  2  A.M.  daily  expect¬ 
ing  to  fill  vacancy  in  early  September 
with  liest  man  available,  so  rush  com- 
l>lete  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


TIRED  OF  WAITING  FOR  A 
CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY? 
Are  you  waiting  for  a  pro¬ 
motion.  your  boss  to  retire, 
more  money,  approval  of  new 
iileas,  a  chance  to  sufiervise, 
more  resimnsihility  interesting 
and  challenging  work? 

Recent  promotions  have  creat- 
e<l  some  unusual  op|K>rtunities 
for  men  who  are  ready  and 
capable  to  move  up.  Should 
lie  sales-oriented,  with  4  to  6 
years  circulation  experience. 
You  don’t  need  a  college  de¬ 
gree  if  you  are  bright  and  alert 
and  have  ability. 

Positions  will  have  resfionsibil- 
ities  in  general  circulation 
management  with  initial  em¬ 
phasis  on  sales.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  lienafit  package.  Don’L 
sit*  and  wait — send  us  yoti“ 
resume  in  confidence:  H.  E. 
Hay,  Chicago  Tribupe.  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  435  N.  MR;higan, 
Chicago,  III.— 60611. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


WIRE  EDITOR  small  Ohio  daily,  circ-  ! 
ulation  11,500.  Ehcceptionally  nice  col-  i 
lege  community.  Good  starting  salary 
and  opportunity  for  advancement.  I 
Write:  Publisher,  Advertiser-Tribune, 
Tiffin,  Ohio.— t48SS. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  the  fastest,  versa-  I 
tile  desk  on  New  York  State's  lively 
and  expanding  80,000-circulation  capi-  i 
tal  city  p.m.  We’re  looking  for  a  tal-  I 
ented,  ambitious  deskman,  who  now 
probably  is  on  a  smaller  paper  and  I 
seeks  the  challenge  and  opportunity  , 
for  advancement  that  a  large  iieper  of-  I 
fers.  All  fringe  benefits;  $8,600  to  start 
for  a  6-year  man.  We’re  not  interested 
in  drifters  or  problem  children.  Send 
complete  resumi  to  Leighton  O’Brien,  i 
Administrative  Editor,  The  Knicker-  i 
bocker  News,  Albany,  N.  Y.— 12201. 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaiter  with 
15,000  sirculation.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Experienced  editor  pre¬ 
ferred.  Zone  2.  Box  1329,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PREP  SPORTS 

Coaches  of  the  130  high  schools  in 
our  circulation  territory  look  to  us  to 
cover  their  athletics.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  giving  good  coverage  and  are 
looking  for  someone  to  continue  this 
trend. 

We  are  a  36,000  A.M.  “sports  con¬ 
science’’  daily  in  Zone  6.  The  reporter 
we  are  looking  for  should  have  a  de¬ 
gree  or  equivalent  experience  and 
share  our  enthusiasm  for  prep  sports. 
In  return,  we  are  willing  to  offer  not 
only  a  choice  position  but  also  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  good 
fringe  benefits,  and  a  salary  of  up  to 
$165.00. 

Interested  ?  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1339,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — General  assignment  and  ! 
rewrite  with  seashore  weekly.  Send  I 
resume  to  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.J.— 08260. 


WE  RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG 
woman  who  is  fashion-oriented  with 
fresh  ideas  and  an  eye  for  layout.  She 
will  become  part  of  a  4-woman  society 
staff  which  emphasizes  news  of  real 
interest  and  concern  to  women  readers. 
The  position  also  includes  coverage  of 
New  York  couture  openings.  Interest¬ 
ed?  Write:  Frank  Horward.  Manag¬ 
ing  E<litor,  News  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
25,  Mansfield,  Ohio— 44901. 


REPORTER  needed  for  lively  morning  ; 
newspaper  in  tax-free  Bahamas.  Send  I 
resume  to  Box  1324,  Elditor  &  Publish-  ' 

er.  , 


NEWS  EDITOR — young  and  progres-  i 
sive — to  assume  responsibility  for  Page 
One.  major  inside  news  pages,  for  ex-  | 
citing  offset  evening  daily  in  new  ! 
Northern  Indiana  plant.  Self-starting,  I 
“take-charge”  individual  will  find  this 
a  rewarding  position.  Start  at  $170. 
Box  1333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEIR — Live-wire  who  wants  to 
prove  what  he  (or  she)  can  do.  You’ll 
get  the  chance  to  write  about  every¬ 
thing:  guaranteed  you’ll  never  get 
bored  on  this  staff  of  20.  Write  to  Exlw. 
Casey.  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J. — 
07801. 


GEINERAL  REn»ORTER  for  35,000  • 
daily  in  Zone  2.  College  degree  plus  i 
ability  proven  on  a  weekly  or  smaller  I 
daily  necessary.  We’ll  match  your  talent 
and  drive  with  demanding  in-d^th  as-  ^ 
signmenta.  Old  established  newsimper  ; 
organization  with  many  chances  for  ad-  I 
vancement-  Unusually  fine  community  ! 
for  person  with  children.  Send  resum< 
in  complete  confidence  to  Box  1337, 
EVlitor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER,  with  feature  or  magazine 
writing  skills,  to  write,  rewrite,  plan 
articles  for  religious  youth  publica¬ 
tions.  Focus  on  social  concerns,  human 
interest,  religion ;  photographic  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Zone  5  metropolitan 
area  of  450,000.  Salary  open.  Send 
complete  resum4  and  samples  of  your 
writing  to  Box  1295,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er. 
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COPYREADER  able  to  handle  young 
reporters  rotate  in  “slot.”  Versatile. 
Box  1302.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  RETORTEIR  to  poke  nose  in 
prickly  places  for  $150.  ’The  Sentinel, 
Fairmont,  Minn. — 56031.  Call  collect 
(507)  2.3.5-3303.  Roger  Matz  or  Ray 
Stougaard. 


NEWS  WRITER 

One  of  the  top  spots  on  a  reporting 
staff  of  12  will  be  open  Sept.  1.  Re¬ 
quires  skill  in  interviewing  profession¬ 
al  people  and  an  easy-to-read  writing 
style.  Ebccellent  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
porter  with  2  or  3  years  experience 
now  working  on  a  daily  of  25,000  or 
less.  Interest  in  education,  me<licine, 
industrial  technology  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  will  enlarge  your  opportunity  for 
professional  growth.  This  is  an  Elastern 
morning  newspaper  offering  suburban- 
rural  living.  Please  reply  promptly  with 
full  resume  with  examples  of  your 
writing  to  Box  1336,  Eklitor  A  Publish¬ 
er. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Unusual  opportunity  on  one  of  the 
Blast’s  top  dailies— a  capital  city  85.000- 
circulation  p.m. — for  a  bright  young 
pro  who  can  work  intelligently  with  re¬ 
porters  and  their  copy,  lay  out  pages 
and  knows  his  way  around  the  back 
shop.  Send  complete  resum4  to  Box 
1332,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  for  small-city  off¬ 
set  daily  serving  a  young  growing  com¬ 
munity  of  35,000  in  Southwestern  Ohio. 
Gives  recent  college  graduate  or  re¬ 
porter  with  1-2  years  experience  srood 
opportunity  :n  covering  wide  variety 
of  local  assignments.  Send  reply  to 
Elditor,  Daily  Herald,  Fairborn,  Ohio — 
45324. 


SPORTS  writer — Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Wide  variety — college  high  school,  | 
professional  siwrta:  outdoors — you  name  | 
it!  Write:  Robert  Thomson.  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tri-  I 
bune.  424  W.  1st  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. —  | 
65801. 


LIKE  MOONSHINE?  Day  shift  desk  job 
available  on  15,000  p.m.  daily  in  foot-  i 
hills  of  mountain  and  lake  country,  j 
Great  recreation  spot.  Pleasant  working  j 
conditions,  g(KxI  fringe  benefits.  Also  > 
immediate  opening  for  general  news 
reporter.  Contact  EMitor.  The  Leader- 
Herald,  Gloversville,  N.Y. — 12078. 


.STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 
Cover  major  Midwest  state  capitol : 
handle  all  phases  of  state  government 
including  editorial  writing  and  in- 
depth  articles  on  state  and  national 
issues. 

Must  have  extensive  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  editorial  writing  back¬ 
ground.  B.A.  required,  advanced  de¬ 
gree  desirable.  Send  re8Um4  and  salary 
required  to  Box  1366,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


aTY  EDITOR 

For  fast-growing  40,000  daily 
in  Midwest.  15-reporters  on 
staff.  Urban  affairs  coverage 
in  metroimlitan  area.  Progres¬ 
sive  and  independent  news  and 
editorial  policy. 

Degree  and  supervisory  news¬ 
room  experience  required.  Pre¬ 
fer  strong  copy  desk  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  salary.  Good 
job  for  experienced  young  per¬ 
son  who  wants  to  work  with 
a  professional  staff. 

Part  of  a  rapidly-growing  Mid¬ 
west  group.  In-paper  and  in¬ 
group  promotion  txxsiblUties. 
Apply  in  confidence  giving 
complete  resume  and  salary 
background  to  Box  1372,  E!d- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


A.M.  DAILY  has  immediate  opening  ; 
for  aggressive  general  assignment  re-  ' 
porter.  Good  pay,  fringe  benefits.  Pre¬ 
fer  some  college  education.  Write  Del 
P.  Smith  Managing  EMitor,  The  News, 
Lynchburg,  Va. — 24604,  ! 


DESK  ASSISTANT— Large  Eastern 
metropolitan  newspaper  offers  top  sal-  I 
ary  and  career  oitortunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  assistant  on  its  city  | 
desk.  General  desk  details  including  the 
handling  of  reporters,  photographers 
and  editing  copy.  Submit  confidential  | 
resumi  to  Box  1866,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS-ORIENTEU)  REPORTER  with  ' 
general  news  experience  for  small  offsei  ' 
daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1362,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTEID:  Man  with  college  training 
and/or  experience  on  6-per8on  news 
staff  to  handle  some  sports,  other 
major  news  sources,  and  act  as  No.  2 
staffer;  resorUmanufacturing-shopping 
center  community;  10,000  population  on 
computer  photo  set  and  offset  printe<l 
daily.  Reply:  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 


COPY  READER-REWRITEMAN 
and  a  WIRE  EDITOR 
both  for  28,000  plus  Penna.  evening 
daily  with  ITS,  AP  wire  and  Fotofax 
that  is  expanding  and  reorganizing  its 
news  department  to  handle  planned 
new  production  process  and  continued 
growth  in  circulation  and  coverage 
area.  Mature.  exi>erienced  metropolitan 
newspapermen  who  would  like  more 
challenging  responsibilities  but  smaller 
newspaper  pace  are  welcome  to  in¬ 
vestigate  what  we  have  to  offer.  Age 
not  a  big  factor.  Opportunities  here 
also  for  able  young  men  to  start  to¬ 
ward  an  editor’s  job  as  copy  deskmen. 
Comi>any-paid  pension  plan,  plus  othei 
fringes,  ^x  1362,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


GROWING  NORTH  JERSEY  DAILY 
seeking  two  men  for  its  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  Year’s  experience  preferred,  but 
not  necessary.  Variety  of  assignments; 
37%  hour  week;  complete  company 
benefits.  Contact  H.  H.  Thorpe,  Morris 
County’s  Daily  Record,  55  Park  PI., 
Morristown,  N.J. — 07960. 


EDITORIAL  CAPTION  WRITER 
Male  or  female,  well-educated,  for  in¬ 
ternational  firm  lower  Fifth  Avenue. 
N.Y.C.  Pleasant  working  conditions. 
Leading  still-picture  producer.  Box 
1369,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — We  offer  an  attractive 
salary,  unusual  fringe  benefits,  on  a 
metropolitan  paper  in  a  city  with  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Send  full  details  about  yourself  to 
Edw.  F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relations 
Dir.,  The  Times,  Toledo.  Ohio— 43604. 

WANTED 
"A  DIGGER” 

Must  h^  well-grounded  in  investigative 
reporting,  able  to  write  in-depth  well- 
written  interpretive  stories  as  well  as 
features,  profiles  and  human  interest 
pieces.  Rapidly-growing  New  Jersey 
daily  (circulation  54,000)  with  out¬ 
standing  reputation  for  public  service 
seeks  top  reporter  who  is  ambitious  and 
filled  with  initiative.  Elxcellent  starting 
pay,  rapid  salary  advancement  best 
fringes.  Car  essential.  Include  samples 
(which  will  be  returned)  with  applica-  ; 
tion.  Write  Itox  1360,  Editor  A  Pub-  [ 
Usher.  i 


ARE  YOU  UP  TO 
THE  CHALLENGE? 

Chicago  office  of  large  na¬ 
tional  firm  seeks  recent 
college  grad  with  2-3  years 
experience  in  newspaper  or 
p.r.  Unusual  opportunity  to 
'‘do  your  thing"  in  a  variety 
of  media. 

SALARY:  $7-9,000 

Reply  BOX  1380 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  local  prep  sad 
junior  college  scene;  photography.  Is;, 
out  exi>erience  desirable.  Chance  to  nu 
department  for  19,000  Middlewe^t  aitan 
noon  daily.  Box  1840,  Eklitor  A  Pub 
Usher. 


CITY  GOVE3RNMENT  REUPOR'i  ER  for 
30M  daily  in  exciting  Midwest  eollogt 
community.  Cover  council-manager  lyt- 
tem  includes  urban  renewal,  do.vntoire 
redevelopment.  Prefer  degree.  Moit 
liave  minimum  1-year  experience.  Sal- 
ary  to  $160  per  week.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  desired  to  Box  1345,  Elitor  A 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  HIGH  SCHOOL  sporti. 
can  write  and  want  free  rein  for  your 
ideas,  try  us  I  This  10,000  offset  p.m. 
daily  ne^s  a  sports  editor.  Fur  mort 
details,  call  or  write  Jack  Howey  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  lad. 
—46970.  Ph:  (317)  473-6641. 


CITY  EDITOR — Direct  afternoon  paper 
staff  in  metropolitan  area  free  of  smog 
and  congestion.  Are  you  aggressive, 
interested  in  local  and  regional  affairs? 
We  need  a  professional  with  ability, 
originality — a  leader  and  a  teacher.  In 
Zone  6,  with  plenty  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  Write  Box  1404,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 

Come  to  the  fast-growing  Southwest 
and  join  one  of  its  most  progressive 
newspapers — ^the  Beaumont  (Texas)  En¬ 
terprise. 

We’re  e-x-p-a-n-d-i-n-g  our  retorting 
team  and  need  two  bright  individual! 
ready  to  start  with  us  and  work  up. 
We’re  in  a  progressive  city  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  4-year  college  and  also  is 
close  to  the  Gulf  fresh  water  sports, 
fishing  and  other  recreational  areas. 

If  you  want  to  work  on  a  bright 
young  team,  and  grow  with  it.  call 
us  U^ay  at  (AG  713)  833-8311;  or  ad¬ 
dress  your  resumd  and  work  samples 
to  Wayne  Powell,  Beaumont  Ekiterprisc, 
Beaumont,  Texas — 77704. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
We  need  an  experienced  editor-editori¬ 
al  writer  to  handle  editing,  headline 
writing,  and  suiiervision  of  makeup  on 
editorial  page  of  Central  Penna.  p.m. 
daily.  Must  have  top  writing  ability, 
particularly  in  field  of  state  and  local 
government.  Start  at  $12,000  range 
with  good  chance  for  advancement 
Top  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Box  1402,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  journal  of 
science  and  public  affairs.  Wo  provide 
objective  information  about  military 
and  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
CBW,  ixjllution.  Now  expanding  rapid, 
ly,  seeking  wider  national  audience. 
Science  and  science  writing  background 
required.  Send  resumd,  samples  of 
work,  state  salary  requirement:  Per¬ 
sonnel,  ENVIRONMENT  438  Nortl 
Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  'Louis,  Mo. — 63180. 


COPY 

EDITORS 

The  Detroit  News  has  openings 
on  copy  desk  for  top-skilled 
journeymen.  Must  be  fast,  thor¬ 
ough  and  able  to  write  eye¬ 
catching  headlines.  Experience  on 
pictures,  telegraph  desk  or  make¬ 
up  desirable.  Good  opportunity 
to  advance. 

Write  in  confidence  to  Albert  L. 
Abbott,  News  Editor,  The  Detroit 
News.  Detroit.  Mich.— 48231,  or 
’phone  (313)  222-2618. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


STAFl*''  EXPANSION  croatinK  openings 
(or  r(|>orter,  deskman  and  sports  writ- 
(T  on  our  modern  27,600  otfset  daily. 
1WI  all  first  letter.  Dave  Owen,  Man- 
((inK  Eklitor,  Messenger  and  Inquirer, 
Owensboro,  Ky. — 42301. 


REPORTER— $191 

t(  you  have  (our  years  of  experience, 
ttat's  what  you'll  earn  working  on  our 
night  staff.  We’ll  consider  less  experi¬ 
ence.  Job  heavy  on  municipal  govern- 
tsrnt,  politics.  We're  a  60,000  daily 
in  the  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Come 
from  with  us.  Box  1388,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  immediate 
oiiening  for  experienced  Re¬ 
porter.  Permanent,  full  time 
position,  excellent  opportunity 
and  employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  resume  to:  The 
Modesto  Bee,  14th  and  H,  Mo¬ 
desto.  California  96354  or  to 
Personnel  Department,  McClat- 
chy  Newspai>ers,  21st  &  Q, 
Siicramento,  California  96813. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


AREA  NEWS  EDITOR— 16,000  P.M. 
ind  Sunday.  Exi>erienced  reporter  with 
isitiative  to  cover  6-county  circulation 
tres  and  supervise  stringers.  Emphasis 
on  governmental  reporting.  Within  76- 

.  miles  of  St.  Louis.  Send  resumd  and 
■alary  exi)ected  to  Box  1395,  Editor  & 
Pabli.Hher. _ 

I  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Editor-Reporter  to  direct  6-person 

I  bureau  in  booming  beach  community  in 
Coastal  Orange  County,  California.  Ag- 
gnssive,  bright,  growing  6-edition  40M 
daily  with  wide  benefits,  top  pay  and 
continuing  promise.  A  talented  city 
edition  locked  into  a  no-promise  slot  in 
Dullsville  might  find  this  just  his  dish. 
Open  now  I  Send  resumd.  references  and 
immodest  profile  to  'Hiomas  Keevil, 
Editor,  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  Box 
1876,  NewiJort  Beach,  Calif.  —  92663. 
No  'phone  calls. 

REPORTER-NEWS  EDITOR  combina- 
tion  open  soon  on  small  but  very  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Good  salary,  fringe  ben- 
■Ats  in  this  growing  city.  Contact 
Harry  Valentine,  The  Dispatch,  Clay 
Grater,  Kans.,  67432  for  interview. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTERS 

Business  reporting  agency;  6-day  week; 
9-5 ;  paid  holidays;  fringe  benefits;  sal¬ 
ary  open.  Write  or  call:  Bishop’s  Serv¬ 
ice,  111  4th  Ave.,  (corner  East  12th 
St.),  New  York,  N.Y.— 10003.  334- 

6670,  ext.  60. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER— The  per¬ 
son  we  are  looking  for  has  a  degree  in 
journalism  or  agriculture,  and  writes 
copy  farmers  will  read.  We  offer  a 
challenging  job  on  an  Eastern  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  information  staff,  an 
excellent  salary,  a  nice  place  to  live 
and  work,  and  a  chance  to  branch  out 
into  radio,  photography,  publications 
and  teaching.  Send  resumd  to  Box  1383, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOW  ABOUT  ITT 
Hafe  .vou  got  the  guts  and  imagination 
to  take  charge  of  a  copy  desk  and  help 
lead  a  lively  30-M  plus  p.m.  located 
in  Zone  1  near  N.Y.C.  through  the 
transition  from  letterpress  to  offset? 
This  is  no  ordinary  desk  job.  It  is 
a  tough,  demanding  job.  The  person 
who  gets  this  job  will  be  laying  out 
Page  One  and  supervising  the  dummy¬ 
ing  of  inside  pages.  His  personality 
will  be  stamped  on  every  edition. 

If  you  can  handle  this,  write  and 
tell  us  about  yourself.  We  want  refer¬ 
ences  and  we  want  to  know  what  your 
money  needs  are.  Box  1385,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ABC  j 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  near  De-  . 
troit.  Prefer  man  in  his  40's,  with  | 
know-how  in  writing  editorials,  make-  . 
up,  and  managing  staff  of  six.  For 
particulars,  call  Mr.  Smith  (AC  313) 
581-3490. 


WE  WANT  A  WOMAN— OR  MAN  .  .  . 
who  can,  as  a  women’s  editor,  produce 
a  compelling  2-3  page  Family  Section. 
She/he  must  have  good  news  judgment, 
imagination  and  ability  to  direct  a  i 
staff,  lay  out  pages  and  edit.  We’ll 
give  her/him  fine  young  writers,  good 
pay  and  working  conditions  and  the 
challenge  of  making  a  good  section 
even  better.  We’re  a  Area  2 — 60.000 
p.m. — near  big  cities  and  mountain  re¬ 
sorts.  &nd  resum6  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

OFFSET  PHOTOGRAPHER:  some  re¬ 
porting.  Plenty  of  mountains  outdoor 
recreation  ;  no  air  pollution  :  universi¬ 
ty  city.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Chronicle,  Bozeman,  Mont. — 59716. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Group  ownership.  Advancement 
possibilities.  Fine  Southern  Wise,  com¬ 
munity  of  10,000.  A.  V.  Lund,  General 
Mgr.,  Shaw  Newsi>apers,  Dixon,  III. — 
61021. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR 
Handling  letters,  commentary,  head¬ 
writing,  make-up;  opportunity  for 
some  editorial  writing.  Send  full  record 
of  education,  experience  to  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Roister  and  Tribune 
Des  Moines,  Iowa — 50304. 


REPORTE31S  for  outstanding  6-day 
Florida  p.m.  in  large  city.  General  as¬ 
signment  men  who  love  to  dig.  hit 
hard.  Good  jobs  and  fringes  on  paper 
with  fine  staff.  Box  1390,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


SPORTS  HDITOR  for  26,000  morning 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  University  city 
in  heart  of  prime  outdoor  recreation 
area.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  education.  Write  Box 
1392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


TWO  WRITERS 

for  staff  of  successful  national  maga¬ 
zine  for  family  doctors.  Young,  fast¬ 
growing  publishing  firm  in  beautiful 
Connecticut,  an  hour  from  N.Y.C. 
Should  have  2-6  years  magazine  or 
newspaper  experience,  strong  writing 
and  interviewing  ability.  Some  travel 
required.  Starting  salary  range:  $12- 
$16,000  depending  on  experience.  Write 
Norman  Richards  or  Bernard  Weiss, 
at  Miller  &  Fink  Pub.  Corp.,  165  W. 
Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. — 06830. 


NBnVS  EDITOR-SLOT  MAN:  If  you 
have  exiierience,  ambition,  leadership 
qualities,  and  can  lay  out  pages,  write 
heads,  supervise  people — exercise  good 
news  judgment  and  come  up  with 
ideas— we  have  a  spot  for  you.  No 
smog  or  congestion ;  clean  air  com¬ 
bined  with  metroimlitan  advantages. 
Minnesota.  Interest^?  Write  Box  1378, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  CENTRAL  PENNA. 
Daily  has  openings  for  copy  readers 
general  assignment  reporters  and  sports 
writers.  Go<xi  salary,  liberal  fringe  ben¬ 
efits  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Send  complete  reeumd  and  references, 
along  with  expected  starting  salary,  to 
Box  1377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Whirlpool 

CORPORATION 

A  major  appliance  manufacturer  with  over  $800-million 
annual  sales  and  a  dynamic  record  of  growth  has  an 
opening  at  its  St.  Joseph  Michigan  Division  for  a 

MANAGER 

COMMUNICATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

We  are  seeking  several  accomplished  writers  with 
five  to  eight  years  of  experience  to  Join  us  as 
Account  Executives. 

We  need  an  ambitious  communicator  to  research 
and  write  product  releases,  trade  magazine  fea¬ 
tures,  and  an  occasional  by-lined  technical  article. 
This  person  is  probably  now  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  an  electronics  or  industrial  business  publication 
or  the  Public  Relations  staff  of  a  technically-based 
company. 

We  are  also  seeking  two  others  writers,  men  or 
women,  who  have  demonstrated  their  skills  on  pub¬ 
lications  or  in  agency  or  corporate  Public  Relations 
areas.  Major  daily  newspaper  experience  could  qual¬ 
ify  you  for  one  of  these  jobs. 

We  are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  Public  Relations 
agencies.  We  offer  excellent  starting  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  your  resume,  with  salary  requirements,  in 
confidence  to  Box  1410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  INVOLVES: 

Internal  publications 

Creation  and  development  of  informational  and 
motivational  programs  , 

Coordinating  local  community  programs 

INDIVIDUAL  SHOULD  POSSESS: 

At  least  3  years  industrial  communications 
experience 

Degree  in  journalism,  related  field,  or  equivalent 
experience 
Creative  ability 

Knowledge  of  photography,  layout  and  printing. 

Excellent  compensation  and  a  liberal  bonus  and  profit- 
sharing  program;  promotion  from  within  coupled  with 
an  advanced  management  development  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  maximum  individual  growth. 

Please  send  resume,  including  salary  requirements, 
in  confidence  to: 

Salaried  Personnel  Manager 
Whirlpool  Corporation 
St.  Joseph  Division 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan  49085 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Whirlpool 
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HELP  ANTED 


EDITOR-  We  have  an  oDeninif  in  our  i 
Women’s  News  Department  for  an  in-  ; 
dividjal  exi>erience<l  in  editing  and 
make-up.  We  offer  an  attractive  salary, 
unusual  frinife  lienefits,  on  a  metro- 
|K>litan  pat>er  in  a  city  with  many  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  o|M>rtunitles.  i 
Send  full  details  about  yourself  to  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relations  I 
Dir.,  The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio  4:1604.  | 


EDITOR.  OR  PRESENT  NEWSMAN, 
for  promotion  to  head  4-i»er8on  staff 
Monday  through  F'riday  p.rn.  offset. 
Modern  plant.  Heavy  local  copy,  pic¬ 
tures;  camera.  picture  knowledge: 
direct  staff  irettintr  local  news.  i)roduce 
attractive  makeup  with  minimum  AP 
copy.  Permanent.  Rreferences.  F’rank- 
lin  Yates.  Times-Gazette,  Shelhyville, 
Tenn.  :I7160. 


COPY  EDITOR 

THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  seeks  quali- 
fie<l  copy  editor;  exi>erience  preferred. 
Suiwrior  salary,  comiiany  lienefits.  and 
op|K)rlunity  for  afivancement.  Write: 
Perscmnel  Dir.,  St.  Louis  GK>lte-I>emf>- 
crat.  12th  Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63101. 


Frpp — Lance 

SHORTS,  FILLERS,  ARTICLES  and 
photos  of  interest  to  young  career 
women  wantetl  by  new  national  wom¬ 
en's  syndicate.  Should  be  glamorous, 
provocative  and  entertaining.  Phyllis 
Lamonte,  Aladdin  Distributing  Corp., 
3811  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. — 
60647. 


Mail  Ro»m 

MAIL  ROOM  SUPERINTENDEN’T 
Imme<liate  opening  in  commercial 
printing  plant  with  extensive  mailing 
operation.  Must  be  experienced  in  mall 
room  management  and  qualified  to  as¬ 
sume  full  res|M>nsibility.  Knowle«lge  of 
second-class  fiostal  procedures  a  re¬ 
quirement.  Send  resumd  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Star  Color  Press.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1150,  Wilmington.  Delaware 
19899.  All  replies  confidential. 


OperatoriT— Machinist  It 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opiiortunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  3174.15  for 
36 '/4  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street.  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS. 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
ITS  monitoring.  Scale:  3166.10  for  35  j 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send  i 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist.  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 

Journeyman  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-shift, 
35-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — 93102. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Scale; 
3150-a-week,  but  we  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  machinist’s  abil¬ 
ity,  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer  | 
fo.‘  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  paper  near 
big  city.  Excellent  working  and  living  I 
conditions.  Non-union.  We  will  pay 
part  of  moving  expense.  Box  1077, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  ! 


HELP  ANTED 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM 

FOREMAN 

Su|Fervis<»r  for  Goss  Metro  installa¬ 
tion  printintr  a  morninjr  newsi)a- 
|)er.  This  2-i)res8  o|>eration  re¬ 
quires  a  proven  sui^ervisor  with  ex¬ 
tensive  offset  harkjfround.  The  |m)s- 
ition  offers  a  challen^inif  future 
in  the  expanding  orf^anization  of 
a  leading  j>uhli8her.  Non-metroi>ol- 
itan  location  in  Chart  Area  2. 

salary  and  beuefits 

Reply  to  BOX  1411 
Editor  &  Publisher 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS  ! 

Eixperienced  man  for  combinttion  de-  1  : 
partment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal.  |  ‘ 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect  , 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New  , 

Castle,  Ind.— 47362.  ! 

EXPERIENCED  LETTERPRESSMEN 
to  work  in  combination  shop.  Excel-  ' 
lent  working  conditions,  wages  and 
fringes  in  fast-growing  community  ex-  !  ' 
panding  facilities  in  new  plant.  Call  ' 
collect  (507)  288-2641,  or  write  stating 
qualifications.  Rochester  Post-Bulletin,  ' 
IS  First  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Rochester,  | 
Minn.— 55901.  j 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN-CAMERAMAN,  i 
experienced.  Write  fully.  Wick  News-  ! 
papers,  3827  E.  Marlette,  Scottsdale,  \ 
Ariz.— 85251.  Ph.  (602)  955-9253. 

LETTER  PRESSMAN  —  Circulation  | 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  'The  Ad-  ' 
vertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin.  Ohio — 4883  :  or  ' 
'phone  (419)  447-4455.  | 

PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal.  ' 
New  daily:  progressive  organization; 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III. — 60006. 

PRES.SMEN;  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel.  I 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  i 
Write  Box  338,  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  a  New 
England  daily.  Send  resumi  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1268,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  j 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing  I 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc-  | 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let-  i 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper.  | 
35-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week's  vacation  after  three  years.  ' 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round  | 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact;  I 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  Drawer  NN 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


HELP  WA.NTED 


FOREMAN— Web  Offset— Job  Shop 
Offset — Letterpress:  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Excellent  opportunity  in 
growing  Northern  New  England  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resum6  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1211,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

COLLEGE-ORI ENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  36,500  to  38,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President;  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806, 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— We  are 
still  looking  for  the  right  man  to  direct 
production  of  this  20,000  circulation 
New  England  evening  daily.  Must 
know  entire  letterpress  ot>eration ; 
labor  relations  experience  helpful.  If 
you  have  the  experience,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Resume  to  Box 
1350,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 
Immediate  opening  in  The  Houston 
Chronicle  prcxluction  staff  for  exiieri- 
enced  Proiluction  Engineer.  Applicant 
should  have  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaiier  pro<lurtiun,  and  degree  in 
Flngineering  or  Management  (or  equiv¬ 
alent  practical  exiierience).  Work  will 
assist  in  cnonlination  and  suiiervision 
of  pnsluction  processes,  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning  future  eximnsions  and  process 
changes.  Excellent  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  or  reitly  im¬ 
mediately  to:  The  Houston  Chronicle. 
Employee  Relations  Department.  512- 
20  Travis  St.,  Houston,  Tex. — 77002. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 

DIRECTOR 


A  fast-growing  melrn|x>litan 
newsiwiier  with  over  200-M 
circulation  is  looking  for  a  top¬ 
flight  man  to  assume  full  re- 
s|K>nsibility  for  its  advertising 
sales  promotion  and  research 
functions.  The  individual  we 
want  is  very  creative,  well- 
grounde<l  in  all  media,  ambi¬ 
tious,  a  giKxl  mixer  and  siieak- 
er,  with  the  ability  to  initiate. 
su|>ervise  and  interpret  re- 
.search.  He  must  work  smooth¬ 
ly  with  other  deimrtment 
heads.  He  should  delight  in  the 
pressures  and  challenges  of  a 
competitive  market.  Salary  is 
oiien  but  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 
Absolute  confidential  handling. 
Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1400, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR- Newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  San  EVaneiseo  Bay  area.  35 
per  hour — excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COAST  for 
printing  doorman,  operation,  monitor, 
or  stereotyper:  partially-trained  appren¬ 
tice  considered;  37V^  hours;  3136.76; 
some  overtime.  Call  Foreman  collect 
(AC  713)  YU  5-5541,  or  write  Port 
Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. — 
77640. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
General  foreman  for  cold-type  com¬ 
posing  room  on  Zone  2  daily.  Cur¬ 
rently  changing  from  mixed  hot,  cold 
and  strikeon  to  all  photocomp.  Need 
proven  leadership  to  manage  and  mo¬ 
tivate  approximately  30  people.  Total 
responsibility  and  authority  for  man¬ 
aging  and  budgeting  all  areas  of  com¬ 
position  ;  bonuses  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  n^.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1140, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

TECHNICAL/SCIENTIFIC  WRITER 
wanted  for  large,  diversified  and  grow¬ 
ing  company  headquartered  in  Mid- 
West.  Position  in  public  relations  in¬ 
volves  direct  contact  with  scientific  and 
technical  management  and  staff,  de¬ 
velopment  writing  and  placement  of 
articles  and  stories  for  consumer,  sci¬ 
entific  and  trade  media.  Ckallege  de¬ 
gree  and  writing  experience  necessary. 
(Food  salary  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  blue  chip  corporation. 
State  salary  requirements.  Send  resum4 
nr  personal  data  to  Box  1344,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  An  Ekiual  Opportunity 
Employer. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Art  and  Design  School  in  New  Elng- 
land.  Experience  in  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing;  familiarity  with  both  college  and 
museum  publications  and  news  releases 
highly  desirable.  Reply  to  Box  1370, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TC' 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OFFICER 


Ck>me  join  us  I  We’re  building  a 
public  relations  dei>artnient  and 
nee<l  a  writer/editor  with  up  to  $ 
years  experience  to  handle  written 
communications.  We’re  a  national 
company  with  excellent  benefits, 
job  location  NYC  Wall  Street  area. 

You'll  also  have  the  opiwrttinity  to 
help  plan  internal  and  external 
public  relations  programs.  There  is 
some  travel  involved.  It  is  the 
perfect  six>t  for  you  if  you  are  a 
good  writer  and  a  self-starter. 

Please  send  resume  stating 
salary  re<iuirements  to; 

Box  1384,  Editor  &  Publisher 

MAJOR  INTEIRNATIONAL  AIRLINE 
seeks  public  relations  representative  in 
New  York  area.  Minimum  B.A.  or  B.S. 
Journalism  or  Public  Relatifins  plus 
two  years  exi>erience.  Box  1412  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


I  COMPUTER  SALES  REP  for  graphic 
I  arta  applications  with  one  of  the  fast- 
I  est-growing  general  purpose  computer 
manufacturers  In  the  country.  Should 
j  have  solid  background  in  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  Previous  sales  experience  and 
1  degree  in  engineering  helpful  but  not 
I  absolutely  necessary.  Send  resumd  to 
Gerry  Moore,  Regional  Mgr.,  Digital 
I  Ekiuipment  Corp.,  1850  Frontage  Kd., 
Dept.  101,  Northbrook,  III. — 60062. 


COMMERCIAL  PRIN'nNG  .SALES¬ 
MAN  for  modern  plant  offering  many 
graphic  arts  facilities.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable.  G<xmI  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits.  Ckintact  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Bannock  Publishing,  9.38  Ban¬ 
nock  St..  Denver,  (k>lo. — 80201. 

SALEIS  PRO— -Imme<liate  opportunity 
available  with  multi-million  dollar  traik 
publisher.  Experienced  space  salesman. 
Wide-open  340.000-|)Otential  N.Y.  ter¬ 
ritory.  Send  complete  resumd  includinic 
business  references.  Box  1382,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


PER.SONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Administrative 


GENERAL  ALL’ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 

F'rom  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Elxcellent  experience  in  business,  ciren- 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produe 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and  prop¬ 
erty  management.  Can  handle  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests.  Available  Oct.  I 
due  to  sale.  Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9.  but 
will  consider  any  area  for  right  situa¬ 
tion.  Box  1318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-LEVEL  EXECUTIVE,  black,  com¬ 
munications:  public  relations  e<litorial. 
ad  agency,  free-lance  writer;  six  years 
newspaper;  college  grad,  42;  current 
salary  325M.  Zone  5.  Box  1346,  Fiditor 
A  Publisher. 


GENERIAL  MANAGER-strong  on 
vertising  and  promotion;  experiences 
in  offset  and  letter  press — both  weekly 
and  daily.  18  years’  of  experience  ana 
only  31.  Winner  of  awards  and  p  ofiti. 
Ne^s  challenge  and  opportunity  Not 
cheap  I  Tom  McDaniels  204  Park  Row. 
Charlevoix,  Mich. — 4  9  7  20.  (6  1  6  )  547- 

4250. 
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IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administratire  { 

KATUiiE  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  20  j 
years'  experience  desires  a  small  to 
nediuni-s.zed  i>a|ier  as  Assistant  to  { 
Publist;  T.  (JM  or  Head  Accountant. 
Has  e>  client  workini;  knowledtte  of  all 
ijeparti  ients- offset  or  letterpress  and 
desires  a  challenire.  Write  Box  1393, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Adrertising  j 

ADVEKTISING  executive  seeks  Ad  ! 
Directoiship  or  some  phase  of  news-  ^ 
piper  management.  25  years'  experi-  j 
ence  with  large  metroimlitan  daily  and  ^ 
Sunday  in  competitive  market;  also  ex-  j 
periencol  in  promotion  and  circulation. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  with  metropoii- 
tin  or  smaller  daily.  Family  man — top 
references.  Box  1309,  Eklitor  &  Publish- 


Proven  Loyalty  To  Single  Employer 
NEWSMAN,  B.A.,  seasoned  in  most  j 
phases  of  small  daily,  especially  sports-  i 
area  work,  seeks  to  broaden  horizons 
either  in  responsible  post  on  small 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  daily  up  to  50M.  Box  1303, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

HIGH-CALIBER  NEWSMAN  with  ' 
comprehensive  exiierience  as  editor,  re- 
iwrter,  photographer  seeks  reaimnsible 
ilesk  job  on  progressive  ilaily.  Avail-  j 
able  Nov.  1.  Box  1389,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
Usher, 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman's  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization,  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 
FOa  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
THAT  WANTS  INCREASED  SALES 
Throughly  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  print  and  electronic  media  includ¬ 
ing  agency  operation.  Presently  ad 
manager  for  national  chain  of  38  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  12-million  dollar  department 
itore,  10  years’  promotion  manager  and 
display  salesman  for  90,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper.  University  graduate 
plus  graduate  work,  age  40,  married. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1347,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR  candidate  for  offset 
daily,  /.one  1.  Kno\.le<lge  all  phases. 
Imagination  and  initiatis’e.  Box  1.387, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WELL-ROUNDED  NEWSMAN,  47.  All 
phases,  heavy  writing,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  editor,  rewrite,  city  editor, 
topyrim,  slot;  city  editor  metropolitan 
dailies.  Business  world  foundation. 
Sedis  greater  challenge.  Box  1276,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

TUKTOYAKTUK  TO  TEPATITLAN— 
hare  covered  the  important,  mundane, 
and  trivial — copy  boy  to  news  editor; 
wire  services,  newspapers,  magazines, 
n  years'  experience.  P.O.  Box  1961, 
Meridian,  Miss. — 39301. 

CREA'nVE  WRITER.  26.  J-grad,  4 
mra’  experience,  hard  news,  features.  | 
city  editor,  wants  newspaper  or  mag- 
uine  position.  Zones  6,  9.  Box  1316, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  J-School  trained, 
veteran  12  years'  major  daily — preps  to 
pros.  Provocative  columnist,  sober,  ded¬ 
icated  journalist.  Box  1297,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LONG-HAIRED  YOUNG  REPORTER 
with  nearly  two  years’  experience  de- 
lires  position  with  responsive  news¬ 
paper  seeking  insight  into  18  to  30- 
yeir  old  way  of  life,  ns  well  as  mature 
newtwriting  ability.  Send  for  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  1373,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lidier. 

COPY  EDITOR.  47—23  years’  experi- 
cnoe,  15  on  desk;  also  experienced  as 
news  editor.  B.S.J.  Northwestern.  Min¬ 
imum  salary:  $185  weekly.  Box  1356, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PR0VP:N  REPORTER,  J-School  grad 
with  10  years'  experience  (print  shop, 
•ports,  news  evlitor.  p.r.,  trade  publica- 
tioni)  seeks  post  in  Washington,  D.C. 
area  or  Zone  3  or  4.  Prefer  news¬ 
paper,  or  university  publication  work; 
*ill  consider  p.r.  or  trade  association 
»ork.  Box  1.371,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMING  HOME 

Editor-rewrite  man  for  well-known 
Ljrope-based  organization,  seeks  re- 
vonsii.l.-  spot  on  daily,  preferably 
*c»as  8  or  9.  Family  man.  29.  10 
J*rB'  experience ;  broad  background. 
Returning  Oct.  1.  Box  1349,  Editor  A 
Pjblish. 

EMGLISH  journalist,  ex-British 
'onde  Nast  and  Hearst  Corporation, 
•Pslu  creative  writing  position.  Perma- 
i'ntU.S.  resident.  Box  1351,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR.  WRITER  age  32.  Heavy  ex- 
l»rience  on  major  dailies.  Seeks  news 
editor  or  slot  job;  public  relations  or 
ailvertising  positions  also  considered. 
Box  1.396,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  re|x>rting  position 
sought  by  30-year-uld  female  with  gcxal 
knowledge  of  Capitol  Hill,  national  |m>I- 
itics;  interest  in  regulatory  agencies. 
Box  1409,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

FORMER  REPORTER.  MA  and  exiieri- 
ence  in  uriian  affairs,  seeks  siiecialist's  I 
IKisition  with  daily,  weekly,  magazine.  < 
etc.  Box  1391,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29.  divorced,  free  to  tra-  ! 
vel,  wants  job  where  work  ran  lie  ai>-  i 
preciated  and  rewarded ;  sharp  with 
camera ;  9  years'  experience  various 
beats,  bureaus.  Bo.x  1408,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

"CATBIRD  SEAT"  EDITOR 
Unusually  creative  news  executive  seeks 
niche  to  "make  the  difference"  in  your 
publication.  Imaginative  yet  practical, 
administrator  and  writer,  talented, 
award-winner,  Nieman  Fellow,  neevis  a  | 
demanding  evlitorial  "seat."  20  years' 
experience.  Box  1397,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLORIDA-BOUND  veteran  top  report¬ 
er  seeks  return  to  E'lorida  journalism.  I 
Ex|ierienre<l  in  education,  courthouse 
and  all  phases  of  news  and  feature  ; 
writing.  Box  1381,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT  for 
major  dailyr  or  "take-charge"  man  for 
smaller  (vaper.  General  reivorting  ex- 
■•erience;  lota  of  enthusiasm.  Box  1401, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 

CARTOONISTS.  SYNDICATES,  end 
gag  sag  with  wit  to  fit  your  strips, 
panels.  Professional  writes  sharp,  time¬ 
ly  humor  for  today’s  aware  funnies 
fan.  Will  write  direct  slant  per  your 
needs  to  help  build  feature’s  fan-fol¬ 
lowing.  Send  clips.  Box  1273,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off;  hot-metal  Lino  Operator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  paste-up, 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  book  work.  Box  946,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years’  experience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LINO-INTERTYPE  OPERATOR,  29. 
single,  10  years’  experience  job  and 
news,  seeks  position  California  area. 
Geo.  Baker,  1110  Church  St.,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.— 184,31. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHO’TCyGRAPHER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  develop  photo  essay 
layouts,  seeks  to  relocate  in  more  cre¬ 
ative  atmosphere.  Have  own  photo 
equipment.  Box  1309,  Editor  A  Pul>- 
lisher. 

ENTERPRISING  —  Photojournalist, 
writing,  editing  experience,  seeks  re- 
sixvnsible  position  with  photo-conscious 
organization.  Box  1403  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Superintendent 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

Computers,  cold-tyi>e.  hot-type,  offset; 
some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 
Resum4.  Available  immediately!  Box 
1021,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


OH'SET  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Area  7 
"•’^Northeastern  Area  9.  Have  some 
R.O.P  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
a.m.  dally  or  second  cameraman  In 
commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  987,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

PLANT  ENGINEER  highly  experi¬ 
enced  in  letterpress  and  offset.  Capable 
organizer  and  manager  of  all  phases 
of  plant  anil  equipment  expansion  or 
renewal  piugrams.  Well  verseil  in 
maintenance  ii|ierations.  Played  key  role 
in  budding  and  conversion  program  ot 
well-known  California  daily.  Box  13.i3, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

E'OKMER  MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY 
prialuction  manager.  Now  employed  in 
sales  of  tyiiesetting  equipment.  Quali- 
hration  resume  U|s>n  request.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  I3s6,  Editor  A 
Publ'sher. 


M.\NAGER  DR  AS.SLSTANT;  space 
sales  advertising  luickgroiind.  lO’s.  Now 
Zone  2.  Box  1406,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


§*ublir  Rplaiiona 

MALE,  30*8.  <leL?ree  now  with  leatling: 
firm  —  wants  interesting?.  challen»?inK 
manairement  iKwt  in  PR  or  communica- 
tiona  with  >?n>w'ih  induatry  or  c«»nn>Rny. 
Credentiala:  AP,  newa  bureau  manaKre- 
ment,  publication  work  an<i  induatr’al 
PR.  Zonea  I  and  2.  Box  1407,  Editor  & 
Publiaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  good  and  the  had  news 


look  the  good  altogether.”  the  bad  along  with  the  srooA 

In  a  closing  comment  Mr.  They  can’t  make  their  re  iders 
Dromgoole  wrote :  forget  the  bad  and  remf  mber 

“Newspapers  need  to  let  their  the  good  any  more  than  they 
readers  know  of  the  mad  dog  can  force  them  to  read  the  edi- 
on  the  block,  the  assassin  on  the  torial  page  instead  of  the  horo- 
street,  the  rabble-rouser  on  the  scope  column.  But  they  cos 
campus.  So  newspapers  print  keep  trying. 


In  spite  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary’,  newspapers  are  still 
accused  of  printing  too  much 
news  of  violence,  too  much 
crime  news,  more  bad  news 
than  good  news,  etc. 

Several  years  ago  a  study  of 
New  York  newspapers  showed 
that  crime  news  amounted  to 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
news  published. 

State  news  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  Sidney  B.  McKeen, 
checked  his  own  paper  for  three 
weeks  and  found  about  60%  of 
the  “classifiable  news  matter 
reflected  that  side  of  life  critics 
claim  we  ignore — the  good.” 
(E&P,  April  19,  page  41). 

The  Miami  News  decided  to 
find  out  what  would  happen  if 
it  published  all  editions  for  one 
day  without  stories  of  violence. 
(E&P,  May  31,  page  16).  All 
such  stories  w’ere  “scrubbed”  in¬ 
cluding  features,  comics  and 
sports.  The  editors  were  sorely 
tested  because  the  biggest  story 
in  weeks — a  Miami  fugitive 
.sought  for  murdering  a  police¬ 
man  was  captured  in  a  shoot¬ 
out — broke  that  day.  But  the 
editors  remained  true  to  their 
word — it  was  a  non-violent  edi¬ 
tion. 

Editor  Sylvan  Meyer  con¬ 
cluded:  “This  de-emphasis  of 
violence  for  this  one  day  may 
demonstrate  that  we,  as  readers, 
would  not  receive  from  our  pa¬ 
per  an  accurate  and  complete 
picture  of  the  w’orld  around  us 
if  the  paper  practiced  such  de¬ 
liberate  selectivity  every  day 
and  tried  to  shield  us  from 
reality.” 

And  now  a  study  by  Glenn 
Dromgoole,  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
which  disproves  the  theory  that 
newspapers  print  only  the  bad 
things  about  the  nation’s  youth 
and  none  of  the  good  things. 

«  *  • 

For  his  graduate  course  in 
foumalism  at  East  Texas  State 
University,  Mr.  Dromgoole 
studied  a  month’s  copies  of  the 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Press.  He  was  prompted 
by  a  teen-ager’s  letter-to-the- 
editor  which  began:  “Why  is  it 
that  it  seems  every  time  you 
pick  up  the  paper  you  only  see 
the  bad  that  today’s  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing?”  etc. 

“For  the  month  of  May, 
1969,”  he  reported,  “the  Press 
and  the  morning  and  evening 
Star-Telegram  devoted  21,336% 


column  inches  to  the  activities 
of  young  people  (under  the  age 
of  25).  Of  this  amount,  16,940% 
were  classified  good,  4,054  bad 
and  342  neutral.  In  other  words, 
more  than  four  times  more  good 
news  than  bad  news  was  printed 
about  youth.” 

Mr.  Dromgoole  figured  his 
study  might  be  criticized  be¬ 
cause  it  included  weddings  and 
sports  events  so  he  omitted 
them  from  another  measure¬ 
ment  and  found  the  papers 
printed  8,235%  inches  of  good 
new’s,  3,464%  inches  of  bad 
news  and  342  inches  of  neutral 
articles.  That  is  still  better  than 
a  two-to-one  ratio. 

*  « 

As  a  result  of  his  study,  the 
reporter  concluded: 

“During  the  month  of  May, 
1969,  the  three  Fort  Worth 
dailies  printed  overwhelmingly 
more  good  news  than  bad  news 
— both  in  column  inches  and 
total  items — about  young  people, 
and  it  indicates  that  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  good  young  peo¬ 
ple  get  their  share  of  the  pub¬ 
licity. 

“Among  the  individual  con¬ 
clusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  survey  are  these: 

“ — Each  Fort  Worth  newspa¬ 
per  prints  considerably  more 
good  news  than  bad.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  space 
given  young  people  in  each 
newspaper  was  about  the  good 
thing^s  they  are  doing.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
number  of  items  were  good. 

“ — Very  few  unfavorable  pho¬ 
tographs  about  young  people  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  three  Fort  Worth 
newspapers,  with  more  than  60 
good  pictures  for  every  bad  one. 

“ — Even  without  counting 
brides,  sports  and  youth  pages,! 
the  three  newspapers  each  print 
more  good  news  than  bad  news 
about  youth. 

“ — The  longest  single  article 
and/or  picture  in  three  out  of 
every  four  editions  is  about  the 
good  that  young  people  are 
doing. 

“ — Good  items  about  young 
people  are  not  relegated  to  the 
back  pages  of  the  newspaper. 

“ — More  bad  items  receive 
front  page  mention  than  good 
items,  but  not  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  margin. 

“From  these  statistical  con- 
clussions,  a  subjective  conclu¬ 
sion  is  offered :  Newspaper 
readers  tend  to  remember  the 
bad  and  forget  the  good  or  over-  , 


NBC  reverses  policy; 
will  air  editorials 


In  reversal  of  a  long  stand¬ 
ing  policy  against  editorials,  the 
five  television  stations  owned 
and  operated  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  will  soon 
begin  to  air  editorials,  network 
officials  announced  last  week. 

The  action  follows  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company, 
both  of  which  have  been  airing 
editorials  for  several  years. 

The  five  NBC  stations  af¬ 
fected  by  the  new  policy  are: 
WNBC-tv,  New  York;  WRC-tv, 
Washington;  WMAQ-tv,  Chi¬ 
cago;  WKYC-tv,  Cleveland;  and 
KNBC-tv,  Los  Angeles. 

Editorial  subject  matter  will 
be  selected,  according  to  M.  S. 
Rukeyser  Jr.,  vicepresident, 
press  and  publicity,  for  NBC, 
by  a  board  to  be  set  up  at  each 
of  the  stations. 

Comprising  the  boards,  he 
said,  will  be  the  general  man¬ 
agers,  and  members  of  the  staffs 
of  each  station. 

Delivery  of  the  editorials  on 
the  air  will  be  done  by  a  “spokes¬ 
man”  who  will  have  no  other 
on-the-air  job. 

Just  who  the  spokesman  at 
each  station  will  be  has  not  as 
yet  been  determined,  Rukeyser 
said,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
positions  may  be  filled  by  the 
general  managers  themselves. 

Details  of  the  new  policy  at 
NBC  are  far  from  firmed-up. 
Robert  D.  Kasmire,  vicepresi¬ 


dent,  corporate  information,  at 
NB(i,  said  that  a  manual  out¬ 
lining  the  details  of  the  jiolicy 
“is  just  about  compiled.” 

The  date  of  the  first  airing 
has  not  been  set  and  no  decision 
as  to  who  will  actually  write 
the  material  has  been  made. 

WCBS-tv  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently  expanded  its  time  allot¬ 
ment  for  editorializing.  Opinion 
pieces  now  appear  not  only  at 
the  tag  end  of  the  6  p.m.  news 
slot  but  also  at  the  end  of  the 
11  p.m.  news  program.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  according  to  CBS,  gets 
slightly  more  viewership  than 
the  earlier  time  slot. 

NBC,  which  has  a  slightly 
higher  6  p.m.  viewing  for  news, 
has  not  decided  when  editorials 
will  be  aired,  but  Rukeyser  said 
they  may  not  necessarily  be 
aired  in  conjunction  with  news 
programs. 

NBC’s  policy  of  no  editorials 
dates  back,  Rukeyser  said,  20 
years  to  the  days  when  the  FCC 
was  opposed  to  editorials  on  the 
air.  The  FCC  now  advocates  edi¬ 
torializing. 

CBS  aired  its  first  editorial 
in  1960,  according  to  Michael 
Keating,  WCBS-tv’s  (New 
York)  editorial  director.  CBS 
introduced  editorials  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis  in  1964. 

Last  Monday,  CBS  aired  for 
the  first  time,  a  wordless  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  subject  of  highway 
ugliness.  It  compared,  with  the 
use  of  photos  only,  attractive 
and  unattractive  highways. 


••• 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


that’s  why  Baltimore 
shoe  stores 
Place  88%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 


inTheSunpapers 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


Nitional  Representatives;  Crestner.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angelas, 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 
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. . .  On  October  5  there  will  be 


a  newlMy 
rotogravure 

marKet  in 


New  England 
Worcester 


The  quality  selling  power  of  Rotogravure  comes  to  another 
major  market.  On  October  5,  The  Worcester  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  will  publish  "Feature  Parade"  its  locally-edited  Sunday 
magazine  in  color  gravure. 

Now  a  billion-dollar  retail  sales  market,  a  60%  increase  is 
projected  for  Worcester  by  1975.  This  bright  future  is  spear¬ 
headed  by  a  $60  million  downtown  enclosed  shopping  mall 
and  a  $50O  million  urban  renewal  program.  Sunday,  locally- 
edited  gravure  means  business  for  advertisers  ...  in  Worces¬ 
ter  and  all  New  England. 


■w 

uanaiK 


HARTFORD 


^OSTON 

L  i 

PROVIDENCE 


NEW  HAVEN 

THE  GLOBE  The  Boston  Globe 
THE  RHODE  ISLANDER  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

SUNDAY  The  Hartford  Courant  printpH  at 
FEATURE  PARADE'The  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  nnAuiivcMri:  rnAUiinc  i 
SUNDAY  PICTORIAL  The  Ne«  Haven  Register  PROVIDENCE  GRAVURE,  Inc. 


Printed  iM  V.S.A. 


$5000  in 1969  Meeman  Awards. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  Again 
Rewards  U.S.  Newsmen 
For  Reporting  in  the 
Field  of  Conservation.  | 

I 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded 
to  men  and  women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in 
the  sixth  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards,  given 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  the 
cause  of  conservation  published  in 
newspapers  in  1969,  is  February  15, 1970. 

One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded. 

The  remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed 
in  awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be 
determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Top  winner  of  the  1968  competition  was 
Betty  Klaric  of  The  Cleveland  Press. 

Second  prize  went  to  Robert  H.  Sollen  of 

the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press.  t\ 

There  were  eight  other  awards. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ' 

Meeman  Awards,  named  for  the  late  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press- Scimitar  and 
Conservation  Editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  limited  to  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 

Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil, 
important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s 
work  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  author, 
should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Entries 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 
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